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BRYANT  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY 


lb.  BrjMt'i  MTCDliatl ' 

bjslMUTil 


tuUj,  Monmbu  S,  18M,  wu  Mitbntad 
Ueh  UwM  TMOM  mn  not. 


W»  pretae  not  now  the  poet'i  art, 

The  rounded  be»oty  <a  hii  song ; 
Who  Treighi  him  from  hii  Ule  apart 

Hiut  <£)  hi»  nobler  not  re  wrong. 

Not  for  the  eye,  famlUar  grown 
With  charms  to  common  mght  denied, — 

The  marrelloM  gift  he  iharea  alone 
With  him  who  walked  on  Rydal-«de ; 

Not  for  rapt  hymn  nor  woodland  lay, 
Too  graye  for  sm'lee,  too  »weet  for  t«»Ti ; 

We  Bpeak  hit  praiae  who  wear*  to-d 
The  glory  of  his  seventy  years. 

When  Peaos  brings  Freedom  in  her  tra.  . 

Let  happy  lips  his  songs  .«hearse ; 
His  life  is  now  his  noblest  strain, 

His  maiAood  better  than  his  verse  I 

Thank  God  I  his  h    d  on  Nature's  keys 
Its  cunning  keeps  at  Ufe's  full  span ; 

But,  dimmed  and  dwarfed,  in  times  like  these, 
The  poet  seems  beside  the  man  1 

So  be  it !   let  the  garlands  die, 
The  singer's  wreath,  the  painter  s  meed. 

Let  our  names  oerish,  if  thereby 
Our  country  may  be  saved  and  freed  1 

John  Qbbbnubap  WHrrnra, 


t 


THE  AQE8 
I 
Wbki  to  the  oommon  rest  that  orowiu  our  days, 
Callad  in  the  noon  of  life,  the  good  man  goee, 
Or  full  of  yean,  and  ripe  in  wisdom,  layi 
Hia  lilTer  templea  in  their  last  repoee ; 
When,  o'er  the  budt  of  youth,  the  death-wind  blow*. 
And  blights  the  fairest ;  when  our  bitter  tean 
Stream,  as  the  eyes  of  those  that  love  us  close. 
We  think  on  wtit  they  were,  with  many  fears 
Lest  goodness  die  with  them,  and  leave  the  coming  years- 

n 
And  therefore,  to  our  hearts,  the  days  mme  by,       lo 
When  lived  the  honoured  sage  whose  &ath  we  wept. 
And  the  soft  virtues  beamp'i  from  many  an  eye. 
And  beat  in  mRny  a  heart  that  lonr    las  slept — ' 
Lake  spots  of  earth  where  angc'.-feet  have  stepped, 
Am  holy ;   and  high-dreaming  bards  have  told 
Of  times  when  worth  was  crowned,  and  faith  was  kept, 
Ere  friendship  grew  a  snare,  or  love  waxed  cold — 
Those  pure  and  happy  timea— the  golden  days  of  old. 


Peace  to  the  just  man's  memory ;   let  it  grow 
Greener  with  years,  and  blossom  through  the  flight   lo 
Of  ages ;   let  the  mimic  canvas  show 
His  calm  benevolent  features ;   let  the  light 
Stream  on  his  deeds  of  love,  that  shunned  the  sight 
Of  all  but  heaven,  and  in  the  book  of  fame 
The  Various  record  of  his  virtues  write. 
And  hold  it  up  to  men,  and  bid  them  claim 
A  palm  like  his,  and  catch  from  him  the  hallowed  flamo 
nrixr  g 
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But  oh,  despair  not  of  theii  fate  who  rise 

To  dwell  upon  the  earth  when  we  withdraw  1 

Lo  I   the  same  shaft  by  which  the  riehteous  dies,    30 

Strikes  through  the  wretch  that  scoffed  at  mercy's  law, 

Aiid  trode  his  brethren  down,  and  felt  no  awe 

Of  Him  who  will  avenge  them.    Stainless  worth. 

Such  as  the  sternest  age  of  virtue  saw, 

Bipens,  meanwhile,  till  time  shall  call  it  forth 

From  tiie  low  modest  shade,  to  light  and  bless  the  earth. 


Has  Nature,  in  her  calm,  majestic  march. 
Faltered  with  age  at  last  t  does  the  bright  sun 
Grow  dim  in  heaven  ?   or,  in  their  far  blue  arch. 
Sparkle  the  crowd  of  stars,  when  day  is  done,  4» 

Less  brightly  t  when  the  dew-lipped  Spring  comes  on. 
Breathes  she  with  airs  less  soft,  or  scents  the  sky 
With  flowers  less  fair  than  when  her  reign  begun  ? 
Does  prodigal  Autumn,  to  our  age,  deny 
The  plenty  that  once  swelled  beneath  his  sober  eye  T 

71 

Look  on  this  beautiful  world,  and  read  the  truth 

In  her  fair  page  ;  see,  every  season  brings 

New  change,  to  her,  of  everlasting  youth ; 

Still  the  green  soil,  with  joyous  living  things. 

Swarms,  the  wide  air  is  full  of  joyous  wings,  50 

And  myriads,  still,  are  happy  in  the  sleep 

Of  Ocean's  azure  gulfs,  and  where  he  flings 

The  restless  surge.    Eternal  Love  doth  keep 

In  bis  complacent  arms,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep. 


Will  then  the  merciful  One,  who  stamped  our  race 
With  his  own  image,  and  who  gave  them  sway 
O'er  earth,  and  the  glad  dwellers  on  her  face. 
Now  that  our  swarming  nations  far  away 
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Are  spread,  where'er  the  moist  earth  drinks  the  day, 
Forget  the  ancient  care  that  taught  and  nviraed       60 
His  latest  offspring  1   will  he  quench  the  ray 
Infused  by  his  own  forming  sroile  at  first, 
And  leave  a  work  so  fair  aU  bUghted  and  accursed  1 


Oh,  no  I   a  thousand  cheerful  omens  gire 
Hope  of  yet  happier  days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh. 
He  who  has  tamed  the  elements,  shall  not  live 
The  slave  of  his  own  passions ;  he  whose  eye 
Unwinds  the  eternal  dances  of  the  sky, 
And  in  the  abyss  of  brightness  dares  to  span 
The  sun's  broad  circle,  rising  yet  more  high,  70 

In  God's  magnificent  works  his  will  shall  scan — 
And  love  and  peace  shall  make  their  paradise  with  man. 

IX 

Sit  at  the  feet  of  History — through  the  night 
Of  years  the  steps  of  Virtue  she  shall  trace. 
And  show  the  earlier  ages,  where  her  sight 
Can  pierce  the  eternal  shaidows  o'er  their  face ; — 
When,  from  the  genial  cradle  of  our  race, 
Went  forth  the  tribes  of  men,  their  pleasant  lot 
To  choose,  where  palm-groves  cooled  their  dwelling-place. 
Or  freshening  rivers  ran  ;   and  there  forgot  80 

The  truth  of  heaven,  and  kneeled  to  gods  that  heard 
them  not. 


Then  waited  not  the  murderer  for  the  night, 
But  smote  his  brother  down  in  the  bright  day, 
And  he  who  felt  the  wrong,  and  had  the  might, 
His  own  avenger,  girt  himself  to  slay ; 
Beside  the  path  the  unburied  carcass  lay ; 
The  shepherd,  by  the  fountains  of  the  glen. 
Fled,  while  the  robber  swept  his  flock  away, 
And  slew  his  babes.    The  sick,  untended  then. 
Languished  in  the  damp  shade,  and  died  afar  from  men. 

B3  . 
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But  misery  brought  in  love— in  passion's  strife         91 
Man  gave  his  heart  to  mercy,  pleading  long, 
And  sought  out  gentle  deeds  to  gladden  life ; 
The  weak,  against  the  sons  of  spoil  and  wrong. 
Banded,  and  watched  their  hamlets,  and  grew  strong. 
States  rose,  and,  in  the  shadow  of  thaHf  might. 
The  timid  rested.    To  the  reverent  throng, 
Grave  and  time-wrinkled  men,  with  locks  all  white. 
Gave  UwB,  and  judged  their  strifes,  and  taught  the  way 
of  right ; 

xn 
Till  bolder  spirits  seized  the  rule,  and  nailed  too 

On  men  the  yoke  <^at  man  should  never  bear, 
And  drove  them  forth  to  battle.    Lo  !   unveiled 
The  scene  of  those  stem  ages  !    What  is  there  I 
A  boundless  sea  of  blood,  and  the  wild  air 
Moans  with  the  crimson  surges  that  entomb 
CSties  and  bannered  armies ;   forms  that  wear 
The  kingly  circlet  rise,  amid  the  gloom. 
O'er  the  dark  wave,  and  straight  are  swallowed  in  ita 
womb. 

xm 
Those  Mes  have  no  memory — but  they  left 
A  reconf  in  the  desert — columns  strown  no 

On  the  waste  sands,  and  statues  fallen  and  cleft, 
Heaped  like  a  host  in  battle  overthrown; 
Vast  ruins,  where  the  mountain's  ribs  of  stone 
Were  hewn  into  a  city ;   streets  that  spread 
In  the  dark  earth,  where  never  breath  has  blown 
Of  heaven's  sweet  air,  nor  foot  of  man  dares  treaH 
The  long  and  perilous  ways— the  Cities  of  the  Dead ; 

xnr 

And  tombs  of  monarchs  to  the  clouds  up-piled — 
They  perished — but  the  eternal  tombs  remain — 
And  the  black  precipice,  abrupt  and  wild,  no 

Pierced  by  long  toil  and  hollowed  to  a  fane ; — 
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Huge  piers  and  frowning  forms  of  gods  sustain 
The  everlasting  arches,  dark  and  wide, 
5^ji   °i8l\**eaven,  when  clouds  are  black  with  rain. 
Ill    ""y  ^"^  "fs  tasked,  and  strength  was  pUed, 
All  was  the  work  of  slaves  to  sweU  a  despot's  pride. 

XV 

And  Virtue  cannot  dwell  with  slaves,  nor  reien 
Oer  those  who  cower  to  take  a  tyrant's  yoke; 
She  left  the  down-trod  nations  in  disdain. 
And  flew  to  Greece,  when  Liberty  awoke,  ,,o 

Wew-bom,  amid  those  glorious  vales,  and  broke 
Hoeptre  and  chain  with  her  fair  youthful  hands  • 
As  rooto  are  shivered  in  the  thunder-stroke. 
And  lo  I   m  full-grown  strength,  an  empire  stands 
Of  leagued  and  nval  states,  the  wonder  of  the  lands. 

xvi 
Oh,  Greece  I   thy  flourishing  cities  were  a  spoil 
Unto  each  other ;   thy  hard  hand  oppressed 
^d  "rushed  the  helpless;   thou  didst  make  thy  soU 

fci.'"*i'-..*^^'^'°°^,°'  **»«  *at  lo^ed  thee  best; 
And  thou  didst  dnve,  from  thy  v.r.natural  breast,      uo 

irW^i:  ^I"^  ^l^"^  *°  die  in  4»v,ant  oKmes ; 

K'tl-    "^^r^  ?*  *^y  ^^^-  »"d  "8ted  for  rest 

*Jom  thine  abominations ;  after  times. 

That  yet  shall  read  ti.y  tale.  wiU  tremble  at  thy  crimes. 

xvn 
Yet  there  was  that  within  thee  whiih  has  saved 
Thy  glory,  and  redeemed  thy  blotted  name ; 
The  story  of  thy  better  deeds,  engraved 
On  fames  unmouldering  pillar,  puts  to  shame 
Our  chiller  vmue ;   the  high  art  to  tame 
The  whirlwmd  of  the  passions  was  thine  own  ;  ,50 

And  the  pure  ray  that  from  thy  bosom  came. 
*ar  over  many  a  land  and  age  has  shone. 
And  mmgles  with  the  light  that  beams  from  God's  own 
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And  Borne,  thy  sterner,  younger  siater,  she 

Who  awed  the  world  with  her  imperial  frown, 

Rome  drew  the  spirit  of  her  race  from  thee — 

The  rival  of  thy  shame  and  th^  renown. 

Yet  her  degenerate  children  sold  the  crown 

Of  earth's  wide  kingdoms  to  a  line  of  slaves ; 

Guilt  reigned,  and  woe  with  guilt,  and  plagues  came 

down,  160 

Till  the  North  broke  its  floodgates,  and  the  waves 
Whelmed  the  degraded  race,  and  weltered  o'er  their 

graves. 

XIX 

Vainly  that  ray  of  brightness  from  above. 

That  shone  around  the  Galilean  lake, 

The  light  of  hope,  the  leading  star  of  love. 

Struggled,  the  darkness  of  that  day  to  break ; 

Even  its  own  faithless  guaidiona  strove  to  slake. 

In  fogs  of  earth,  the  pure  ethereal  flame ; 

And  priestly  hands,  for  Jesus'  blessed  sake, 

Were  red  with  blood,  and  charity  became,  170 

In  that  stem  war  of  forms,  a  mockery  and  a  name. 


They  triumphed,  and  less  bloody  rites  were  kept 
Within  the  quiet  of  the  convent  cell ; 
The  well-fed  inmates  pattered  prayer,  and  slept, 
And  sinned,  and  liked  their  easy  penance  well. 
Where  pleasant  was  the  spot  for  men  to  dwell, 
Amid  its  fair  broad  lands  the  abbey  lay. 
Sheltering  dark  orgies  that  were  shame  to  tell. 
And  cowled  and  barefoot  beggars  swarmed  the  way, 
All  in  their  convent  weeds,  of  black,  and  white,  and 
grey.  180 


Oh,  sweetly  the  returning  Muses'  strain 

Swelled  over  that  famed  stream,  whose  gentle  tide 
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ti  their  bright  lap  the  Etmrian  vales  detain, 
A  5**'ii**       ""  winter  storms  have  ceased  to  chide. 
And  all  the  new-leaved  woods,  resounding  wide. 
Send  out  wild  hymns  upon  the  scented  air. 
Lo  I   to  the  smiling  Aino's  classic  side 
The  emulous  nations  of  the  West  repair. 
And  kindle  their  quenched  urns,  and  drink  fresh  spirit 
there.  '^ 

XXQ 

Still,  Heaven  deferred  the  hour  ordained  to  rwid      190 

From  saintly  rottenness  the  sacred  stole ; 

And  cowl  and  worshipped  shrine  could  still  defend 

The  WTPtoh  with  felon  stains  upon  his  soul ; 

And  crimes  were  set  to  sale,  and  hard  his  dole 

Who  could  not  bribe  a  passare  to  the  skies ; 

And  Vice,  beneath  the  mitrd  s  kind  control. 

Sinned  gaily  on,  and  grew  to  giant  c'ze. 

Shielded  by  priesUy  power,  and  watched  by  priestly  eyes. 

zxm 
At  last  the  earthquake  came— the  shook,  that  hurled 
To  dust,  in  many  fragments  dashed  and  strown,      300 
The  throne,  whose  roots  were  in  another  world, 
And  whose  far-stretching  shadow  awed  our  own. 
From  many  a  proud  monastic  pile,  o'erthrown. 
Fear-struck,  the  hooded  inmates  rushed  and  fled; 
The  web,  that  for  a  thousand  years  had  grown 
O'er  proEtrate  Europe,  in  that  -iay  of  dread 
Crumbled  and  fell,  as  fire  dissolves  the  flaxen  thread. 


xxiv 

The  spirit  of  that  day  is  still  awake, 
And  spreads  himself,  and  shall  not  sleep  again ; 
But  through  the  idle  mesh  of  power  shall  break 
Like  billows  o'er  the  Asian  monarch's  chain ; 
Till  men  are  filled  with  him,  and  feel  how  vain, 
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Are  aU  the  proud  and  pompous  modes  to  gaiA 
Ita  whito  and  holy  wmgs  above  theleao«yiand.. 

XXV 

For  look  again  on  the  past  years  .-behold, 
Hn^i^%*^  nightmare's  dr^ms  have  flown  away 
Homble  forms  of  worship,  that,  of  old,  ^ 

S^orinf™  th  Blyiddering  realms  unquestioned  sway: 
W^T"  ***  ^ear^  not  once  the  eye  of  day.       „. 

^e  forfeit  of  deep  guilt  ;_with  glad  embrace 
The  fair  disbuidenecf  lands  welcome  a  nobl«  race. 

XXVI 

^us  Error's  monstrous  shapes  from  earth  are  driven  • 

l^h  r^^.r/V*^"  *°  1"«'«'''  tl^at  beaa  of  hefven  • 

Each  ra^y  that  shone,  in  early  time,  to  light  ' 

^faltering  footstep  in  the  path  of  rigft.  ,,, 

Each  gleam  of  clearer  brightness  shed  to  aid 

AV  Ki*°i  J'^twer  day  his  bolder  sight, 

pi  ,r  ™f    •i'^l^.f''?  ?'°bow'8  radiant  braid, 

Pour  yet.  and  still  shaU  pour,  the  blaze  that  cknnot  fade. 

xxvn 
^te  from  this  western  shore,  that  morning  chased 
The  deep  and  ancient  night,  which  threw  it!  sS 

Nurse  of  Ef""*^  °'  «T^!'  ^^'^  ^'"''^^^  '^^ 
SUv  ™i„  I-      «'«*>"S'.  and  lifter-up  of  proud 
E^wMl/  ^^  mountains  that  o'erfcok  the  cloud.      „, 
Ir^™^  'a'^rt^fh^r  'Pr  *^«"  brightness  rea^' 

gi  r fo^?t  ^attrbo^-S  dtr  ^^-  '-^ 

ntr      *     "'"^^  P'"°"''  """^  *^^  e*"""  i^olf  yelled 
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TXVIH 

And  where  his  willing  waves  yon  bright  bine  bay 
Sends  up,  to  kisa  his  decorated  brim, 
And  cradles,  in  his  soft  embrace,  the  gay 
Young  group  of  grassy  islands  bom  ol  him, 
^.™  orowding  nigh,  or  in  the  distance  dim, 
liUts  the  white  throng  of  sails,  that  bear  or  bring 
The  commerce  of  the  world ;— with  tawny  Umb, 
And  belt  and  beads  in  sunlight  gUstoning,  ,5, 

The  savage  urged  his  skiff  like  wUd  bird  on  the  wing. 

XXIX 

Then  all  this  youthful  paradise  around. 
And  all  the  broad  and  boundless  mainland,  lay 
Cooled  by  the  interminable  wood,  that  frowned 
O  er  mount  and  vale,  where  never  summer  ray 
Olanced,  till  the  strong  tornado  broke  his  way 
Through  the  grey  giants  of  the  sylvan  wUd  : 
Yet  many  a  sheltered  glade,  with  blossoms  gay. 
Beneath  the  showery  sky  and  sunshine  mUd,  >6o 

Withm  the  shaggy  arms  of  that  dark  forest  smUed. 


There  stood  the  Indian  hamlet,  there  the  lake 
SST^x^  ^'"°  *^*  ^''^t  flMtied  with  many  an  oar 
Where  the  brown  otter  plunged  him  from  the  brake. 
And  the  deer  drank  :  as  the  light  gale  flew  o'er, 
The  twinkhng  maize-field  rustled  on  the  shore ; 
And  while  that  spot,  so  wild,  and  lone,  and  fair. 
A  look  of  glad  and  gmltless  beauty  wore, 
And  peace  was  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air 
The  wamor  lit  the  pUe,  and  bound  his  captive  there  • 


XXXI 


S!  ^*r"f '*^.'  *^®  *'^""'°'  fr°»  tte  wood, 
Beheld  the  deed,  and  when  the  midnight  shade 
Was  stillest,  gorged  his  battle-axe  with  blood; 
All  oied— the  wailing  babe— the  shrieking  maid— 
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And  in  the  flood  of  flie  that  iMthed  the  glade, 
The  looh  went  down ;  but  deep  the  lilenoe  grew, 
^iVhen  on  the  dewy  woods  the  day-beun  pUyed ; 
No  mora  the  cabin  amolces  rose  wreathed  and  blue. 
And  ever,  by  their  lake,  lay  moored  the  bark  oanoe, 

zxxn 
Look  now  abroad — another  race  has  filled  a8o 

These  populous  borders— wide  the  wood  recedes. 
And  towns  shoot  up,  and  fertile  realms  an  tilled ; 
The  land  is  full  of  harvests  and  green  meads ; 
Streams  numberless,  that  many  a  fountain  feeds. 
Shine,  disembowered,  and  give  to  sun  and  breeze 
Their  virgin  waters ;   the  full  region  leads 
New  colonies  forth,  that  toward  the  western  seas 
Spread,  like  a  rapid  flame  among  the  autumnal  trees. 

xxxm 
Here  the  free  spirit  of  mankind  at  length 
Throws  its  last  fetters  off ;  and  who  shall  place        tge 
A  limit  to  the  giant's  unchained  strength, 
Or  curb  his  swiftness  in  the  forward  race  ? 
On,  like  the  comet's  way  through  infinite  space. 
Stretches  the  long  untravelled  path  of  light. 
Into  the  depths  of  ages :   we  may  trace, 
Afar,  the  brightening  glory  of  its  flight, 
Till  the  receding  rays  are  lost  to  human  sight. 

xxxiv 
Europe  is  given  a  prey  to  sterner  fates. 
And  writhes  in  shackles ;   strong  the  arm:  *hat  chain 
To  earth  her  struggling  multitude  of  staU.  30a 

She  too  is  strong,  and  might  not  chafe  in  vain 
Against  them,  but  might  cast  to  earth  the  train 
That  trample  her,  and  break  their  iron  net. 
Yes,  she  shall  look  on  brighter  days  and  gain 
The  meed  of  worthier  deeds ;   the  moment  set 
To  rescue  and  raise  up  draws  near— but  is  not  yet. 
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XZZT 

But  thou,  my  oountiy,  thou  shalt  nevar  fall, 
Save  with  thy  ohildien — ^thy  maternal  oaie. 
Thy  lavish  love,  thy  blessings  showered  on  all — 
These  aie  thy  fetters — seas  and  stormy  air  310 

Are  the  wide  barrier  of  thy  borders,  where, 
Among  thv  gallant  sons  that  guard  thee  well. 
Thou  laugh'st  at  enemies :   who  shall  then  declare 
The  date  of  thy  deep-founded  strength,  or  tell 
How  happy,  in  thy  lap,  the  sou  of  men  shall  dwell  ? 


THANATOPSIS 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speak* 
A  various  language  ;   for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.    When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images  ic 

Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart ; — 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
£arth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air, — 
Comes  a  still  voice — ^Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course  ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears,       «o 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.    Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again. 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
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Thine  individiMl  being,  thtlt  thou  go 

To  mix  for  ever  vith  the  elemento, 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  inwnsible  rook 

And  to  the  slugriah  clod,  which  the  rude  iwain 

Turn*  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 

BhaU  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pieroe  thy  mould,    jo 

Yet  not  to  thjie  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone,— nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world— with  kinas. 
The  powerful  of  the  eaHh— the  wise,  the  good 
Fair  forms,  and  hoaiy  seers  of  ages  past,        ' 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.    The  hills 
Rock-nbbed  and  oncient  as  the  sun ;   the  rales 
Stretching  m  pensive  quietness  between ; 
The  venerable  woods ;   rivers  that  move  40 

In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  poured  round  all. 
Old  ocean  s  grey  and  melancholy  waste- 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun. 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death,     ' 
^rough  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    AU  that  tread 
^e  globe  are  but  a  handfifl  to  the  tribes 
Ibat  slumber  in  its  bosom.— Take  the  wings  so 

Of  morning,  traverse  Barca's  desert  sands, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound, 
have  his  own  dashings-yet-the  dead  are  there: 
And  miUiona  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
Ihe  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep-the  dead  reign  there  alone. 
So  Shalt  thou  rest,  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  Uving,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  t    All  that  breathe        60 
WUl  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  oroare 
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Plod  on,  and  oaoh  one  ai  before  will  chaw 

Hto  favourite  phantom  ;   yet  aU  these  ahall  leave 

Their  mirth  and  their  employmenti,  and  ihall  oome, 

And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    Aa  the  long  train 

Of  agea  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men. 

The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 

In  the  fuU  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid. 

And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  grey-headed  man—     70 

Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side. 

By  those,  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  tha<i  when  thy  summons  oomes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silenl  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
aj  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
lake  one  who  wraps  tho  drapery  of  his  couch  8a 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


THE  YELLOW  VIOLET 

Whbn  beeohen  buds  begin  to  swell. 
And  woods  the  blue-bird's  warble  know. 

The  yellow  violet's  modest  boll 
Peep*  from  the  last  year's  leaves  below. 

Ere  ruaset  fields  their  green  resume, 
Sweet  flower,  I  love,  in  forest  bare. 

To  meet  thee,  when  thy  faint  perfume 
Alone  is  in  the  virgin  air. 

Of  all  her  train,  the  hands  of  Spring 
Piist  plant  thee  in  the  watery  mould. 

And  I  have  seen  thee  blossoming 
Beside  the  snow-bank's  edges  cold. 
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>*  THE  YELLOW  VIOLET 

"^Lf*^*  •""•  *•'<»  •»«*•  *hee  view 
P»to  tkiM,  Mid  ohUIing  motatun  dp 

Hm  bathed  thee  in  hie  own  bright  hne. 
And  streaked  with  jet  thy  glaring  Up. 

Yet  alight  thy  form,  and  low  thy  leat, 
And  earthward  bent  thy  gentle  eye, 

UMDt  the  pasting  view  to  meet, 
When  loftier  flowers  are  flaunting  nigh. 

Oft,  in  the  sunlcH  April  day, 
Thy  early  smile  has  stayed  my  walk  • 

But  midst  the  gorgeous  blooms  of  May 
I  passed  thee  on  thy  humble  stalk. 

^°J?®t.''*'°  °^^  **•  ''ei^th.  forget 
The  friends  in  darker  fortunes  tried  • 

I  copied  them— but  I  regret  ' 

That  1  should  ape  the  ways  of  pride. 

And  when  again  the  genial  liou  • 
-.Awakes  the  painted  tribes  of  light, 
'i""*  o'erlook  the  modest  flower 
That  made  the  woods  of  April  bright 
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INSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  A  WOOD 

^ASOBB,  if  thou  hast  learned  a  truth  which  needs 
Mo  school  of  long  expenenoe,  that  the  world 
Is  full  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  hast  seen 
inough  of  aU  its  sorrows,  crimes,  and  cares. 
To  tire  thee  of  it,  enter  this  wild  wood 
^d  ^ew  the  haunts  of  Nature.    The  calm  shade 

^tl,^^?  the  green  leaves  dance,  shaU  waft  a  balm 

S?  to*?  ^^  .u^°"  ^*  fl""!  notl-i^  here 

Of  all  that  pained  thee  in  the  haunts  of  men  ,o 
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And  m«le  thee  loathe  thy  life.    The  prinul  cotm 
FeU.  it  u  true,  upon  the  unriimlng  e£rtb, 
But  not  in  rengeanoe    Gkid  hath  yoked  to  Guilt 

iM  itiU  the  abodM  of  gladneM ;  the  thick  roof 
Of  green  aiw  itirring  branohei  ii  aUve 
And  muiioal  with  bfid.,  that  ling  and  iport 
In  wantonnew  of  ipirit ;   while  bSlow      ^ 
^tJT^,  withrai«id  pawi  and  form  erect. 

rSt^ikil'^K'^^'^f.^^  *»  *•"  "««»  beam 
B  1  iT  .?*  ^}'"^  ""<'  "*••    Even  the  gi«en  trees 
Partake  the  deep  oontentment ;   aa  the>1Sjd 
To  the  «>ft  wini,  the  .un  from  the  bfi  0^ 
i^it  ^  ""A  •''?^  t  ""'"^  on  the  scene 
Ij^n^*!''"  «i»"-bom^riia-flower  seem,  to  enjoy 
Exutenoe,  than  the  winged  plunderer  '  ' 

i;5  r»"'^j**"  '7~*«-    T«>"  nurny  rook,  thenwilve.. 
And  the  old  and  ponderous  trunlts  of  DrogtratTtn!- 
That  le«l  bom  kn^U  to  knouT^nSy^^Sd?     ^o 
Wifh  ^f^i**?  "^J"  ^"^^   ^""l  tl""  dark  roots. 
Breathe  fixed  tranquiUity.    The  rirulet 
^°^l.Ki^    *'5^  wnnds.  and  tripping  o'er  its  bed 
■  ^£!     ^♦f"^!.'"  '«*P^8  down  thi  rocks. 
Beems,  with  oontmuous  laughter,  to  rejoice 

TW^™  fc"  i?^^7'y  P*"'''  thou  scare  the  wren 

Ihat  stirs  the  stream  m  play,  shaU  come  ti  theo     » 

ml^!H*'"*J°?'n*''^  °°'  ^  '"t  thee  pass      ' 
Ungreeted,  and  shaU  give  ito  light  embrace 
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SONO 

Sooir  as  the  glazed  and  gleaming  snow 
Reflects  the  day-dawn  cold  and  clear, 

The  hunter  of  the  west  must  go 
In  depth  of  woods  to  seek  the  deer. 

His  rifle  on  his  shoulder  placed, 
His  stores  of  death  arranged  with  skill, 

His  moccasins  and  snow-shoes  laced — 
Why  lingers  he  beside  the  hill  T 

Far,  in  the  dim  and  doubtful  light, 
Where  woody  slopes  a  valley  leave. 

He  sees  what  none  but  lover  might. 
The  dwelling  of  his  Genevieve. 

And  oft  he  turns  his  truant  eye. 
And  pauses  oft,  and  lingers  near ; 

But  when  he  marks  the  reddening  sky. 
He  bounds  away  to  hunt  the  deer. 
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TO  A  WATERFOWL 

Whitiucb,  'midst  falling  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue    ' 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong. 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky. 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide,  lo 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side  t 
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iiere  is  a  i^ j-ver  whose  care 
Teai  ■les  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 
The  ieert  and  i  limitable  air, — 

L  'Li  rfiiidering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned. 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near.  lo 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;   reeds  shall  bend. 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;    yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone,  39 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 


GREEN  RIVER 

Whbn  breezes  are  soft  and  skies  are  fair, 
I  steal  an  hour  from  study  and  care, 
And  hie  me  away  to  the  woodland  scene. 
Where  wanders  the  stream  with  waters  of  green, 
As  if  the  bright  fringe  of  herbs  on  its  brink 
Had  given  their  stain  to  the  wave  they  drink ; 
And  they,  whose  meadows  it  murmurs  through, 
Have  named  the  stream  from  its  own  fair  hue. 

Yet  pure  its  waters — ite  shallows  are  bright 
With  coloured  pebbles  and  sparkles  of  lisht.  i 
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And  clear  the  depths  where  ita  eddies  play. 

And  dimples  deepen  and  whirl  away, 

And  the  plane-tree's  speckled  arms  o'ershoot 

The  swifter  current  that  mines  its  root. 

Through  whose  shifting  leaves,  as  you  walk  the  hill, 

The  quivering  gUmmer  of  sun  and  rill 

With  a  sudden  flash  on  the  eye  is  thrown, 

like  the  ray  that  streams  from  the  diamond-stone. 

Oh,  loveliest  there  the  spring  days  come, 

With  blossoms,  and  birds,  and  wild  bees'  hum; 

The  flowers  of  summer  are  fairest  there,  _  " 

And  freshest  the  breath  of  the  summer  ail ; 

And  sweetest  the  golden  autumn  day 

In  silence  and  sunshine  gUdes  away. 


Yet,  fair  as  thou  art,  thou  shunnest  to  gUde, 
Beautiful  stream  1   by  the  village  side ; 
But  wind"3t  away  from  haunts  of  men. 
To  quiet  valley  and  shaded  glen ; 
And  forest,  and  meadow,  and!  slope  of  hill, 
Around  thee,  are  lonely,  lovely,  and  still. 
Lonely,  save  when,  by  thy  rippling  tides, 
From  thicket  to  thicket  the  angler  glides ; 
Or  the  simpler  comes  with  basket  and  book. 
For  herbs  of  power  on  thy  banks  to  look ; 
Or  haply,  some  idle  dreamer,  like  me, 
To  wander,  and  muse,  and  gaze  on  thee. 
Still — save  the  chirp  of  birds  that  feed 
On  the  river  cherry  and  seedy  reed. 
And  thy  own  wild  music  gushing  out 
With  mellow  murmur  and  fairy  shout. 
From  dawn  to  the  blush  of  another  day, 
like  traveller  singing  along  his  way. 
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That  fairy  music  I  never  hear, 
Nor  gaze  on  those  waters  so  green  and  clear, 
AnH  mark  them  winding  away  from  sight, 
Darkened  with  shade  or  flashing  with  light, 
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Wlule  o'er  them  the  vine  to  its  thicket  clings, 
And  the  zephyr  stoops  to  freshen  his  wings, 
But  I  wish  that  fate  had  left  me  free 
To  wander  these  quiet  haunts  with  thee,  50 

Till  the  eating  cares  of  earth  should  depart, 
And  the  peace  of  the  scene  pass  into  my  heart ; 
And  I  envy  thy  stream  as  it  glides  along, 
Through  its  beautiful  banks  in  a  trance  of  song. 

Though  forced  to  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  men, 
And  scrawl  strange  words  with  the  barbarous  pen. 
And  mingle  among  the  jostling  crowd, 
Where  the  sons  of  strife  are  subtle  and  loud — 
I  often  come  to  this  quiet  place. 
To  breathe  the  airs  that  ruffle  thy  face,  60 

And  gaze  upon  thee  in  silent  dream, 
For  in  thy  lonely  and  lovely  stream 
An  image  of  that  calm  life  appears 
That  won  my  heart  in  my  greener  years. 


A  WINTER  PIECE 

Thb  time  has  been  that  these  wild  solitudes, 
Yet  beautiful  as  wild,  were  trod  by  me 
Dftener  than  now ;    and  when  the  ills  of  life 
Had  chafed  my  spirit — ^when  the  unsteady  pulse 
Beat  with  strange  flutterings — I  would  wander  forth 
And  seek  the  woods.    The  sunshine  on  my  path 
Was  to  me  as  a  friend.    The  swelling  hills, 
The  quiet  dells  retiring  far  between. 
With  gentle  invitation  to  explore 
Their  windings,  were  a  calm  society  10 

That  talked  with  me  and  soothed  me.    Then  the  chant 
Of  buds,  and  chime  of  brooks,  and  soft  caress 
Of  the  fresh  sylvan  air,  made  me  forget 
The  thoughts  that  broke  my  peace,  and  I  began 
To  gather  simples  by  the  fountain's  brink. 
And  lose  myself  in  day-dreams.    While  I  stood 
In  Nature's  loneliness,  I  was  with  one 
OS 
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With  whom  I  early  grew  familiar,  one 

Who  never  had  a  irown  for  me,  whose  voice 

Never  rebuked  me  for  the  hours  I  stole  jo 

From  cares  I  loved  not,  but  of  which  the  world 

Deems  highest,  to  converse  with  her.    When  shrieked 

The  bleak  November  winds,  and  smote  the  woods. 

And  the  brown  Self's  were  herbless,  and  the  shades, 

That  met  above  the  merry  rivulet, 

Were  spoiled,  I  sought,  I  loved  them  still ;  they  seemed 

Like  old  companions  in  adversity. 

Still  there  was  beauty  in  my  walks ;  the  brook. 

Bordered  with  sparkling  frost-work,  was  as  gay 

As  with  its  fringe  of  summer  flowers.    Afar,  30 

The  village  with  its  spires,  the  path  of  -streams. 

And  dim  receding  valleys,  hid  before 

By  interposing  trees,  lay  visible 

Through  the  bare  grove,  and  my  familiar  haunts 

Seemed  new  to  me.    Nor  was  I  slow  to  come 

Among  them,  when  the  clouds,  from  their  still  skirts, 

Had  shaken  down  on  earth  the  feathery  sno"'. 

And  all  was  white.    The  pure  keen  air  abroad. 

Albeit  it  breathed  no  scent  of  herb,  nor  heard 

Love-call  of  bird  nor  merry  hum  of  bee,  4° 

Was  not  the  air  of  death.    Bright  mosses  crept 

Over  the  spo(  "A  trunks,  and  the  close  buds. 

That  lay  along  the  boughs,  instinct  with  life. 

Patient,  and  waiting  the  soft  breath  of  Spring, 

Feared  not  the  piercing  spirit  of  the  North. 

The  snow-bird  twittered  on  the  beechen  bough, 

And  'ueath  the  hemlock,  whose  thick  branches  bent 

Beneath  1*^3  bright  cold  burden,  and  kept  dry 

A  circle,  on  the  earth,  of  withertd  leaves. 

The  partridge  found  a  shelter.    Through  the  snow  50 

The  rabbit  sprang  away.    The  lighter  track 

Of  fox  and  the  racoon's  broad  path  were  there, 

Crossing  each  other.    From  his  hollow  tree. 

The  squirrel  was  abroad,  gathering  the  nuts 

Just  fallen,  that  asked  the  winter  cold  and  sway 

Of  winter  blast,  to  shake  them  from  their  hold. 
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But  Winter  has  yet  brighter  scenes— he  boasts 
Splendonra  beyond  what  gorgeous  Summer  knows: 
Or  Autjumi  with  his  many  fruits,  and  woods 
AU  flushed  with  many  hues.    Come  when  the  rains    fe 
Have  glazed  the  snow,  and  clothed  the  trees  mth  ico ; 
While  the  slant  sun  of  February  pours 
Into  the  bowers  a  flood  of  light.    Approach  I 
The  encrusted  surface  shaU  upbear  thy  steps 
And  the  broad  arching  portals  of  the  grove 
Welcome  thy  entering.    Look  I   the  massy  trunks 
Are  cased  m  the  pure  crystal ;   each  Ught  spray 
Nodding  and  tinkling  in  the  breath  of  leaven. 
Is  studded  with  its  trembling  water-drops 
That  gUmmer  with  an  amethystine  light   '  ,o 

But  round  the  parent  stem  the  long  low  boughs 
Bend,  m  a  glittering  ring,  and  arbours  hide 
^e  glassy  floor.    Oh  !   you  might  deem  the  spot 
ine  s^cious  cavern  of  some  virgin  mine 
Deep  in  the  womb  of  earth— where  the  gems  grow. 
And  diamonds  put  forth  radiant  rods  and  bud 
With  amethyst  and  topaz— and  the  place 
Lit  up,  most  royally,  with  the  pure  beam 
That  dwells  in  them.    Or  haply  the  vast  haU 
Of  fairy  palace,  that  outlasts  the  night,  jo 

And  fades  not  in  the  glory  of  the  sun  ; 

Where  crystal  columns  send  forth  slender  shafts 

And  crossing  arches  ;    and  fantastic  aisles 

Wmd  from  the  sight  in  brightness,  and  are  lost 

Among  the  crowded  pillars.    Raise  thme  eye ; 

^ou  seest  no  cavern  roof,  no  palace  vault  • 

There  the  blue  sky  and  the  white  drifting  cloud 

Look  ir.    Again  the  wildered  fancy  dreams 

Of  spouting  fountains,  frozen  as  they  rose. 

And  fixed,  with  aU  their  branching  jets,  in  air,  „ 

And  all  their  sluices  sealed.    All,  all  is  light  • 

Light  without  shade.    But  aU  shall  pass  away 

With  the  next  sun.    Prom  number'.ess  vast  trunks 

Loosened,  the  crashing  ice  shall  make  a  sound 

iJke  the  far  roar  of  rivers,  and  the  eve 

ShaU  clow  o'er  the  brown  woods  as  it  was  wont. 
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And  it  is  pleasant,  when  the  noisy  streams 
Are  jnst  set  free,  and  milder  suns  melt  oS 
The  plashy  snow,  save  only  the  firm  drift 
In  the  deep  glen  or  the  close  shade  of  pines, —        t 
'Tis  pleasant  to  behold  the  wreaths  of  smoke 
Roll  up  among  the  maples  of  the  hill, 
Where  the  shrill  somid  of  youthful  voices  wakes 
lie  shriller  echo,  as  the  clear  pure  lymph, 
That  from  the  wounded  trees,  in  twinkhng  drops. 
Falls,  'mid  the  golden  brightness  of  the  mom. 
Is  gathered  in  with  brimming  pails,  and  oft, 
Wielded  by  sturdy  hands,  the  stroke  of  axe 
Biiakes  the  woods  ring.    Along  the  quiet  air, 
Come  and  float  calmly  off  the  soft  light  clouds,       i 
Such  as  you  see  in  summer,  and  the  winds 
Scarce  stir  the  branches.    Lodged  in  sunny  cleft, 
Where  the  cold  breezes  come  not,  blooms  alone 
iie  littie  wind-flower,  whose  just -opened  eye 
Is  blue  as  the  spring  heaven  it  gazes  at — 
Startling  the  loiterer  in  the  naked  groves 
With  unexpected  beauty,  for  the  time 
Of  blossoms  and  green  leaves  is  yet  afar. 
And  ere  it  comes,  the  encountering  winds  shall  oft 
Muster  their  wrath  again,  and  rapid  clouds  i 

Shade  heaven,  and  bounding  on  the  frozen  earth 
Shall  fall  their  volleyed  stores,  rounded  like  hail 
And  white  like  snow,  and  the  loud  North  again 
Shall  buffet  the  vexed  forest  in  his  rage. 

THE  WEST  WIND 

BiEinEATH  the  forest's  skirt  I  rest, 
Whose  branching  pines  rise  dark  and  high. 

And  hear  the  breezes  of  the  West 
Among  the  thread-like  foliage  sigh. 

Sweet  Zephyr  I   why  that  sound  of  woe  T 
Is  not  thy  home  among  the  flowers  ? 

Do  not  the  bright  June  roses  blow, 
To  meet  thy  loss  at  morning  hours  ? 


THE  WEST  WIND 

A^  lo  I  thy  glorious  realm  outspread— 
Yon  stietohing  valleys,  green  and  gay, 

And  yon  free  hill-tops,  o'er  whose  head 
The  loose  white  clouds  are  borne  away. 

And  there  the  full  broad  river  runs, 
And  many  a  fount  wells  fresh  and  sweet. 

To  cool  thee  when  the  mid-day  suns 
Have  made  the©  faint  beneath  their  heat. 

Thou  wind  of  joy,  and  youth,  and  love ; 

Spirit  of  the  now-wakened  year  I 
The  sun  in  his  blue  realm  above 

Smooths  a  bright  path  when  thou  art  here. 

In  lawns  the  murmuring  bee  is  heard. 
The  wooing  ring-dove  in  the  shade ; 

On  thy  soft  breath,  the  new-fledged  bird 
Takes  wing,  half  happy,  half  afiaid. 

Ah  I  thou  art  like  our  wayward  race ; — 
When  not  a  shade  of  pain  or  ill 

Dims  the  bright  smile  of  Nature's  face, 
Thou  lov'st  to  sigh  and  murmur  still. 
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THE  BURIAL-PLACE 

A  FBAOMENT 

Ebswhile,  on  England's  pleasant  shores,  our  sires 
Left  not  their  churchyards  unadorned  with  shades 
Or  blossoms ;   and  indulgent  to  the  strong 
And  natural  dread  of  man's  last  home,  the  grave. 
Its  frost  and  silence— they  disposed  around. 
To  soothe  the  melancholy  spirit  that  dwelt 
Too  sadly  on  life's  close,  the  forms  and  hues 
Of  vegetable  beauty.    There  the  yew, 
Grem  even  amid  the  snow  of  winter,  told 
Of  immortality,  and  gracefully  ,o 

The  willow,  a  perpetual  mourner,  drooped ; 
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And  there  the  gadding  woodbine  oiejpt  about, 

And  there  the  ancient  iyj.    From  the  ipot 

Wh'tre  the  sweet  maiden,  in  her  blossoming  yean 

Cut  o£F,  was  laid  with  streaming  eyes,  and  hands 

That  trembled  as  they  placed  her  there,  the  rose 

Sprung  modest,  on  bowed  stalk,  and  better  spoke 

Her  graces,  than  the  proudest  monument. 

There  children  set  about  their  playmate's  grave 

The  pansy.    On  the  infant's  little  bed,  » 

Wet  at  its  planting  with  maternal  tears. 

Emblem  of  early  sweetness,  early  death. 

Nestled  the  lowly  primrose.    Childless  dames. 

And  maids  that  would  not  raise  the  reddened  eye — 

Orphans,  from  whose  young  lids  the  light  of  joy 

Fled  early — silent  lovers,  who  had  given 

All  that  they  lived  for  to  the  arms  of  earth, 

Came  often,  o'er  the  recent  graves  to  strew 

Their  ofierings,  rue,  and  rosemary,  and  flowers. 

The  pilgrim  bands  who  passed  the  sea  to  keep      30 
Their  Sabbaths  in  the  eye  of  God  alone, 
Li  his  wide  temple  of  the  wilderness. 
Brought  not  these  simple  customs  of  the  heart 
With  them.    It  might  be,  while  they  laid  their  dead 
By  the  vast  solemn  skirts  of  the  old  groves. 
And  the  fresh  virgin  soil  poured  forth  strange  flowers 
About  their  graves ;    and  the  familiar  shades 
Of  their  own  native  isle  and  wonted  blooms 
And  herbs  were  wanting,  which  the  pious  hand 
Might  plant  or  scatter  there,  these  gentle  rites  ^ 

Passed  out  of  use.    Now  they  are  scarcely  known, 
And  rarely  in  our  borders  may  you  meet 
The  tall  larch,  sighing  in  the  burying-place. 
Or  willow,  trailing  low  Its  boughs  to  hide 
The  gleaming  marble.    Naked  rows  of  graves 
And  melancholy  ranks  of  mon-jments 
Are  seen  instead,  where  the  coarse  grass,  between. 
Shoots  up  its  dull  green  spikes,  and  in  the  wind 
Hisses,  and  the  neglected  oramble  nigh 
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Offers  ita  berries  to  the  schoolboy's  hand,  , 

In  vain— Uiey  grow  too  near  the  dead.    Yet  here. 
Mature,  rebuking  the  neglect  of  man, 
Hants  often,  by  the  ancient  mossy  stone, 
ne  brior  rose ;   and  upon  the  broken  turf 
That  clotlies  the  fresher  grave,  the  strawberry  plant 
Sprmklea  its  swell  with  blossoms,  and  h»ys  forth 
Her  ruddy,  pouting  fruit.  ... 


'BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOURN' 

Oh,  deem  not  they  are  blest  alone 
Whose  lives  a  peaoefol  tenor  keep ; 

The  Power  who  pities  man,  has  shown 
A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep. 

The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 
The  lids  that  overflow  with  tears; 

And  weaiy  hours  of  woe  and  pain 
Are  promises  of  happier  years. 

There  is  a  day  of  sunny  rest 
For  every  dark  and  troubled  night ; 

And  grief  may  'bide  an  evening  guest, 
•  «i-  joy  shall  oome  with  early  light. 

Ai.^J  thou,  who,  o'er  thy  friend's  low  bier, 
iTueddest  the  bitter  drops  like  rain, 

H^  that  a  brighter,  happier  sphere 
Will  give  him  to  thy  arms  again. 

Nor  let  the  good  man's  trust  depart. 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny, 

Though  with  a  pierced  and  bleedizig 'heart, 
And  spumed  of  men,  he  goes  to  die. 

For  God  hath  marked  each  sorrowing  day. 
And  numbered  every  secret  tear, 

Ai^  heaven's  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  his  children  aufier  here. 


'NO  BIAN  KNOWETH  HIS  SEPULOHllE' 

Whbn  he,  who,  from  the  scourge  of  wrong, 
Aroused  the  Hebrew  tribep  to  fly. 

Saw  the  fair  region,  promised  long. 
And  bowed  nun  on  the  hills  to  die ; 

God  made  his  grave,  to  men  unknown. 
Where  Moab%  rocks  a  vale  enfold, 

And  laid  the  aged  seer  alone 
To  slumber  while  the  world  grows  old. 

Thus  still,  whene'er  the  good  and  just 
Close  the  dim  eye  on  hfe  and  pain. 

Heaven  watches  o'er  their  sleeping  dust 
Till  the  pure  timnt  comes  again. 

'/iiough  nameless,  trampled,  and  forgot. 

His  servant's  humble  ashes  lie. 
Yet  God  has  marked  and  sealed  the  npot. 

To  call  its  inmate  to  the  sky. 


A  WALK  AT  SUNSET 

Whin  insect  wings  .^re  glistening  in  the  beam 
Of  the  low  sun,  and  mountain-tops  are  bright. 

Oh,  let  me,  by  the  crystal  valley-stream. 
Wander  amid  the  mild  and  mellow  light ; 

•And  while  the  wood-thrush  pipes  his  evening  lay, 

Give  me  one  lonely  hour  to  hymn  the  setting  day. 

Oh,  sun  1   that  o'er  the  weet'jm  mountains  now 

Go'st  down  in  glory  I    ever  beautiful 
And  blessed  is  thy  radiance,  whether  thon 

Colourest  the  eastern  heaven  and  night-mist  cool. 
Till  the  bright  day-star  vanish,  or  on  high  n 

Climbest  and  gtreamest  thy  white  splendours  from  mid 
sky. 
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Yet,  loveMost  are  thy  setting  anUea,  and  fair. 

Faliert  of  aU  that  uarth  behold*,  the  hnea 
That  Uve  among  the  olonds,  and  flush  the  air, 

Lingering  and  deepening  at  the  hour  of  dews, 
^en  softest  gales  are  breathed,  and  softest  hoard 
The  plauiing  voice  of  streams,  and  pensive  note  of  bird. 

^iS'i  "v"  ^"^  roamed,  of  yore,  the  forest  wide, 

*elt,  by  such  charm,  th3ir  simple  bosoms  won  ;     » 
Ihey  deemed  their  quivered  warrior,  when  he  died, 

VVent  to  bright  isles  beneath  the  setting  snn ; 
Where  windj  are  aye  at  peace,  and  skies  are  fair, 
And  purple-skirted  clouds  curtain  the  crimson  air. 
So,  with  the  glories  of  the  dying  day, 

Ita  thousand  trembling  lighU  and  changing  hues, 
Ihe  memory  of  the  brave  who  passed  away 

Tenderly  mingled ;— fitting  hour  to  muse 
On  such  grave  theme,  and  sweet  the  dream  that  shed 
Unghtness  and  beauty  round  the  destiny  of  the  dead. 
For  ages,  on  the  silent  forests  here,  , 

Thy  beams  did  faU  before  the  red  man  came 
10  dwell  beneath  them ;   in  their  shade  the  deer 

Fed,  and  feared  not  the  arrow's  deadly  aim 
Nor  tree  was  feUed  in  all  that  world  of  woods, 
Save  by  the  beaver's  tooth,  or  winds,  or  rush  of  floods. 
Then  came  the  hunter  tribes,  and  thcu  didst  look 
A   J     "S?  °"  *'^^"  ^^^^  ™  **»«  Jiard  chase, 
■)?  ^eU-fought  wars ;   areen  sod  and  sUver  brook 

look  the  first  stain  of  blood  ;   before  thy  face      u 
Ihe  warrior  generations  came  and  passed. 
And  glory  was  laid  up  for  many  an  age  to  last. 

Now  they  are  gone,  gone  as  thy  setting  blaze 
A  J     -.v  !?  tne  west,  while  nwht  is  pressing  on. 
And  with  them  the  old  tale  of  better  days. 

And  trophies  of  remembered  power,  cje  gone. 
Yon  field  that  gives  the  harvest,  where  the  plough 
btnkes  the  white  bone,  is  all  that  tells  their  story  now 
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•*?"'•  "P<"  ">•''  Mhes  in  thy  beam, 

n»e  offipring  of  another  race,  I  atand,  « 

Beaide  a  itream  they  loved,  thia  valley-atream  ; 

And  where  the  niaht-firea  of  the  quivered  band 
Showed  the  grey  oak  by  fita,  and  war-aong  rung, 
I  teaoh  the  qulot  shades  the  atraina  of  this  new  tongue. 

Farewb.'i  I   but  thou  ahalt  oome  again  I   thy  light 
Mnat  ahine  on  other  changes,  and  behold 

rhe  place  of  the  thronged  city  still  aa  night— 
[states  fallen— new  empires  built  upon  the  old— 

But  never  shalt  thou  see  thefe  realms  again 

Darkened  by  boundless  groves,  and  roamed  by  aavaira 
men.  . 


HYMN  TO  DEATH 

Oh  I   could  I  hope  the  wise  and  pure  in  heart 

Might  hear  my  song  without  a  frown,  nor  deem 

My  voice  unworthy  of  the  theme  it  triea  — 

I  would  take  up  the  h\Tnn  to  Death,  and  say 

To  the  grim  power.-Tlie  world  hath  slander^  thee 

And  mocked  thee.    On  thy  dim  and  ahadowy  brow 

They  place  an  iron  crown,  and  call  thee  king 

Of  terrors,  and  the  spoiler  of  the  world 

Deadly  assassin,  that  strik'st  down  the  fair. 

The  loved,  the  good— that  breathest  on  the  lighta     n 

Of  virtue  set  alonj;  the  vale  of  life. 

And  they  go  out  m  darkness.    I  am  come, 

Not  with  reproaches,  not  with  criea  and  prayera 

Such  as  have  stormed  thy  stem,  insensible  ear  ' 

*rom  the  beginning.    I  am  come  to  speak 

Thy  praises.    True  it  is  that  I  have  wept 

Thy  conquests,  and  may  weep  them  yet  again : 

And  thou  from  some  I  love  wilt  take  a  life 

Dear  to  me  as  my  own.    Yet  while  the  spell 

Is  on  my  spirit,  and  I  talk  with  thee  « 

In  eight  of  all  thy  trophies,  face  to  face, 
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Meet  h  It  that  my  voice  ihould  utter  forth 

Th.  litS^  *?*"!,.  ^2  "•  *'^»  ■"""«»"»  '-Who  T 
The  bring !— they  who  never  felt  thy  power, 
And  know  thee  not.    The  oursee  of  thiwretoh 
Who«>onme«  are  ripe,  hit  Bufferings  when  thy  hand 
Is  on  him,  and  the  tour  ho  dreads  is  come 
Are  writ  among  thy  praisee.    But  the  good- 
Does  lie  whom  thy  kind  hand  dismissed  to  peace.    30 
Upbraid  the  gentle  violence  that  took  off     ^^ 
His  fetters,  and  unbarred  his  prison  cell  1 

n^^.u""®"  ^■^^  ^y"^  ^  !'«'**•>.    Deliverer  I 

Ood  hath  anomted  thee  to  free  the  oppressed 

And  crush  the  oppressor.    When  the  amed  chief. 

ihe  conqueror  of  nations,  walks  the  world 

And  It  IS  changed  beneath  his  feet,  and  aU 

Its  kingdoms  melt  into  one  mighty  realm— 

Thou,  while  his  head  is  loftiest  and  his  heart 

Basphemes   imacining  his  own  right  hand  « 

Almighty,  thou  dfost  set  thy  sudden  irrasp 

Upon  him,  and  the  links  of  that  strohg  cTbain 

V^oh  bound  mankind  are  crumbled  ;  thou  dost  break 

Sceptre  and  crown,  and  beat  his  throne  to  dust. 

Sth  *'»«.'«f  h  shpnts  with  Bladness,  and  her  tribea 

Uatber  within  theur  ancient  bounds  again 

Elfe  had  the  mighty  of  the  olden  time, 

Nimrod,  Sesostris,  or  the  youth  who  feigned 

His  birth  from  Libyan  Ammon,  smitten  yet 

Ihe  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  driven 

The  chariot  o  er  our  necks.    Thou  dost  avenge. 

In  thy  good  time,  the  wrongs  of  those  who  feiow 

No  otJier  fnend.    Nor  dost  thou  interpose 

^y  to  lay  the  sufferer  asleep, 

HTiere  he  who  made  him  wretched  troubles  not 

Hjs  rest^thou  dost  suike  down  his  tyrant  too. 

Uh.  there  is  joy  when  hands  that  held  the  soourga 

Drop  hfeless,  and  the  pitiless  heart  is  cold.         ^ 

ihou  too  dost  purge  from  earth  its  horrible 
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And  old  idolatries ;— from  the  proud  fanea  «, 

Each  to  hia  grave  their  priests  go  out,  till  none 
la  left  to  teach  their  worship ;   then  the  fires 
Of  sacrifice  are  chilled,  and  the  green  moss 
O  eroreeps  their  altars ;  the  fallen  images 
Cumber  the  weedy  oonrU,  and  for  loud  hymna. 
Chanted  by  kneeling  multitudes,  the  wind 
Shrieks  in  the  solitwy  aisles.    When  he 
Who  gives  his  life  to  guilt,  and  laughs  at  aU 
The  laws  that  God  or  man  has  made,  and  round 
U^ges  his  seat  with  power,  and  shmes  in  wealth- 
Lifts  up  his  atheist  front  to  scoff  at  Heaven,  „ 
And  celebrates  his  shame  m  open  day, 
Thou,  in  the  pride  of  aU  his  crimes,  cutt'st  off 
Ihe  homble  example.    Touched  by  thine, 
^e  extortioner's  hard  hand  forgoes  the  gold 
l^ung  from  the  o'er-wom  poor.    The  perjurer 
Whose  tongue  was  Uthe,  e'en  now,  and  voluble 
Agamst  his  neighbour's  life,  and  he  who  laughed 
And  leaped  for  joy  to  see  a  spotless  fame 
^lasted  before  his  own  foul  calumnies,                       So 
Are  smit  with  deadly  sUence.    He,  who  sold 
His  cbnscience  to  preserve  a  worthless  life 
Even  whUe  he  hugs  himself  on  his  escape, 
^mbles,  as,  doubly  terrible,  at  length. 
Thy  step  o'ertake  him,  and  there  is  no  time 
*or  parley-^ior  will  bribes  unclench  thy  grasp 
Oft,  too,  dost  thou  reform  thy  victim,  Iom 
Ere  his  last  hour.    And  when  the  reveller. 
Mad  m  the  chase  of  pleasure,  stretches  on. 
And  strams  each  nerve,  and  clears  the  path  of  life    go 
lake  wmd,  thou  pomt'st  him  to  the  dreadful  coal 
And  shak'st  thy  tour-glass  in  his  reeling  eye,         ' 
Ajid  check  St  him  in  mid  course.    Thy  sk^eton  hand 
Shows  to  the  famt  of  spirit  the  right  path. 
And  he  is  warned,  and  fears  to  step  aside 
^ou  sett'st  between  the  ruffian  imd  his  crime 
iUby  ghastly  countenance,  and  bis  slack  hand 
iJrops  the  drawn  knife.    But,  oh,  moot  fearfully 
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Drat  thou  show  forth  Heaven's  justice,  when  thy  shafts 

^ink  up  the  ebbing  spirit-then  the  hard  loo 

Of  heart  and  violent  of  hand  restores 

The  treasure  to  the  friendless  wretch  he  wronged 

Then  from  the  writhing  bosom  thou  dost  pluok 

The  guilty  secret ;    lips,  for  ages  sealed. 

Are  faithless  to  the  dreadful  trust  at  length 

And  give  it  up ;   the  felon's  latest  breatt    ' 

Absolves  the  innocent  man  who  bears  his  crime  • 

JLhe  slanderer,  horror-smitt«n,  and  in  tears 

EecaJls  the  deadly  obloquy  he  forged 

To  work  his  brother's  ruin.    Thou  dost  make  i,o 

Ihy  pemtent  victim  utter  to  the  air 

The  dark  conspiracy  that  strikes  at  life, 

And  aims  to  whehn  the  laws ;   ere  yet  the  hour 

Is  come,  and  the  dread  sign  of  murder  given. 

Thus,  from  the  first  of  time,  hast  thou  been  found 
On  virtues  side;   the  wicked,  but  for  thee. 
Had  been  too  strong  for  the  good  ;  the  great  of  earth 
Had  crushed  the  weak  for  ever.    Schooled  in  iniile 
*or  ages,  while  each  passing  year  had  brought 
Its  baneful  lesson,  they  had  filled  the  world  .» 

With  their  abominations ;   while  ite  tribes 
^odden  to  earth,  imbruted,  and  despoiled. 
Had  knelt  to  them  in  worship ;   sacrifice 
Ha:d  smoked  on  many  an  altar,  temple  roofs 
Had  echoed  with  the  blasphemous  prayer  and  hymn : 
But  thou,  the  great  reformer  of  the  world, 
lak  st  off  the  sons  of  violence  and  fraud 
In  their  green  pupilage,  their  lore  half  learned— 
*Je  guilt  had  quite  o'errun  the  simple  heart 
Ood  gave  thm  at  their  birth,  and  Wotted  out        .30 

Af  „"°T*J"'°u",^'*'*,  '^^'^^  ^■^^  fl"sked  with  hope, 

As  on  the  threshold  of  their  vast  designs 

Doubtful  and  loose  they  stand,  and  sl^'st  them  down. 

Alas  !   I  Uttle  thought  that  "the  stem  power 
Whose  fearful  praise  I  sung,  would  try  lie  thus 
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Befora  the  strain  was  ended.    It  must  ( 

For  he  is  in  his  grave  who  tanght  my  youth 

The  art  of  verae,  and  in  the  bud  of  hfe 

Offered  me  to  the  Muses.    Oh,  out  off 

Untimely  I   when  thy  reason  in  its  strength,  140 

Bipened  by  years  of  toil  and  studious  search. 

And  watch  of  Nature's  silent  lessons,  taught 

Thy  hand  to  practise  best  the  lenient  art 

To  which  thou  gayest  thy  laborious  days, 

And,  last,  thy  iSe.    And,  therefore,  when  the  earth 

Received  thee,  tears  were  in  imyielding  eyes 

And  on  hard  cheeks,  and  they  who  deemed  ihy  skill 

Delayed  their  death-hour,  shuddered  and  turned  pale 

When  thou  wert  gone.    This  faltering  verse,  which  thou 

Shalt  not,  as  wont,  o'erlook,  is  all  I  have  15a 

To  offer  at  thy  grave — ^this — and  the  hope 

To  copy  thy  example,  and  to  leave 

A  -name  of  which  tne  wretched  shall  not  think 

As  of  an  enemy's,  whom  they  forgive 

As  all  forgive  the  dead.    Rest,  therefore,  thou 

Whose  early  guidance  trained  my  infant  steps — 

Beet,  in  the  bosom  of  God,  till  the  brief  sleep 

Of  death  is  over,  and  a  happier  life 

Shall  dawn  to  waken  thine  msensible  dust. 

Now  thou  art  not — and  yet  the  men  whose  guilt 
Has  wearied  Heaven  for  vengeance — ^he  who  bears  161 
False  witness — he  who  takes  the  orphui's  bread, 
And  robs  the  widow — ^he  who  spreads  abroad 
Polluted  hands  in  mockery  of  prayer, 
Are  left  to  cumber  earth.    Shuddering  I  look 
On  what  is  written,  yet  I  blot  not  out 
The  desultory  numbers ;   let  tiliem  staod. 
The  record  of  an  idle  reverie. 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  8CI0 

Wmp  not  for  Soio'a  children  slain ; 

Their  blood,  by  Turkish  falchions  shed, 
Bends  not  its  cry  to  Heaven  in  vain 

For  vengeance  on  the  murderer's  head. 

Though  high  the  warm  red  torrent  ran 
Between  the  flames  that  lit  the  sky, 
ai.        ^^^  drop,  an  armM  man 
Shall  rise,  to  free  the  land,  or  die. 

And  for  each  corpse,  that  in  the  sea 
Wag  thrown,  to  feast  the  scaly  herds, 

A  hundred  of  the  foe  shall  be 
A  banquet  for  the  mountain  birds. 

StOTn  rites  and  sad,  shall  Greece  ordain 

»,...    .  ®*P  *''**  "**y'  *l°°g  ter  shore. 
Till  the  last  link  of  Slavery's  chain 
Is  shivered,  to  be  worn  no  more. 


THE  INDIAN  GIRL'S  LAMENT 

^  Indian  girl  was  sitting  where 
Her  lover,  slain  in  battle,  slept ; 

Her  maiden  veil,  her  own  black  hair, 
Came  down  o'er  eyes  that  wept ; 

And  wildly,  in  her  woodland  tongue. 

This  sad  and  simple  lay  she  sung : 

•  I've  puUed  away  the  shrubs  that  grew 

Too  close  above  thy  sleeping  head. 
And  broke  the  forest  boughs  that  threw 

Their  shadows  o'er  thy  bed. 
That,  shining  from  the  sweet  south-west. 
The  sunbeams  might  rejoice  thy  rest 
wiun  p  ' 
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'  It  was  a  weary,  weary  road 
That  led  thee  to  the  pleasant  coast, 

Where  thou,  in  his  serene  abode, 
Hast  met  thy  father's  ghost ; 

Where  everlasting  autumn  lies 

On  yellow  woods  and  simny  skies. 

'  'Twas  I  the  broidered  moosen  made. 
That  shod  thee  for  that  distant  land ; 

'Twas  I  thy  bow  and  arrows  laid 
Beside  thy  still  cold  hand  ; 

Thy  bow  in  many  a  battle  bent, 

Thy  arrows  never  vainly  sent. 

'With  wampum  belts  I  crossed  thy  breast. 
And  wrapped  thee  in  the  bison's  hide. 

And  laid  the  food  that  pleased  thee  best. 
In  plenty,  by  thy  side. 

And  decked  thee  bravely,  as  became 

A  warrior  of  illustrious  name. 

'Thou'rt  happy  now,  for  thou  hast  passed 
The  long  dark  journey  of  the  grave. 

And  in  the  land  of  light,  at  iast. 
Hast  joined  the  good  and  brave ; 

Amid  the  flushed  and  balmy  air, 

The  bravest  and  the  loveliest  there. 

'  Yet,  oft  to  thine  own  Indian  maid 
Even  there  thy  thoughts  will  earthward  stray, 

To  her  who  sits  where  thou  wert  laid. 
And  weeps  the  hours  away,  40 

Yet  almost  can  her  grief  forget. 

To  think  that  thou  dost  love  her  yet. 

'And  thon,  by  one  of  those  still  lakes 

That  in  a  shining  cluster  lie. 
On  which  the  south  wind  scarcely  breaks 

The  image  of  the  sky, 
A  bower  for  thee  and  me  hast  made 
Beneath  the  many-coloured  shade. 
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'l3v  l^w*^***"!***.  ■"«*  '"»*«'>  to  meet 
My  gpmt  sent  to  join  the  blert. 

And,  wondenng  what  detains  my  feet 
From  the  bright  land  of  rest, 

T^J^^'  "TB'y  W'wd.  to  hear 

The  rustlmg  of  my  footsteps  near.' 


ODE  FOR  AN  AQRICULTDRAL  CELEBRATION 
Fab  back  in  the  ages. 

The  hands  of  fangs  and  sages 

Entwined  the  ohaplet  round ; 
m  men  of  spoil  disdained  the  toU 

By  which  the  world  was  nourished. 
And  dews  of  blood  enriched  the  soil 

Where  green  their  laurels  flourished  : 

The  guilt  that  stains  her  story ; 

^ZT'  'Iff  l^^  ""^  tl'^  c«es 
Ihat  formed  her  earliest  glory. 

The  proud  throne  shaU  crumble 

The  diadem  shaU  wane, 
^no  tribes  of  earth  shaU  humble 
A  aI^"^!  °^  *•"»«  ^^°  reign ; 

4,    *     "^  ^y  "»  pomp  away  ;- 

The  fame  that  heroes  cherish, 

ShaU  fade,  decay,  and  perish.  « 

Hooour  waits   o'er  aU  the  earth, 

IJirough  endless  generations, 
The  art  that  calls  her  harvests  forth, 

And  feeds  the  expectant  naUons. 
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RIZPAH 

And  ha  dtllTaied  them  into  tha  handi  of  the  Oibaonitea,  ud  ther 
banged  them  in  the  hOI  beforn  the  Lord:  and  they  Ml  aU  htw 
together,  and  were  pnt  to  death  in  the  dan  of  harreat,  fai  the  flnt 
dan,  in  the  beginnins  of  barley  hamat. 

And  Bizoah,  the  danghtar  of  Aiah,  took  aaolceloth.  and  apread 
tt  for  her  upon  tha  rook,  from  the  beginning  of  harrert  nnta  water 
woppad  upon  them  oat  of  heann,  and  eaaeied  neither  the  bird*  of 
the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  baaaU  of  tha  flald  by  niiht. 
—2  Sam.  xxi.  9, 10.  — ■•— 

HsAB  what  the  desolate  Bizpah  said, 
As  on  Oibeah's  looks  she  watched  the  dead. 
The  sons  of  Miohal  before  her  lay, 
And  her  own  fair  children,  dearer  than  they ; 
By  a  death  of  shame  they  all  had  died. 
And  were  stretched  on  the  bare  rook,  side  by  side ; 
And  Rizpah,  once  the  loTctiest  of  all 
That  bloomed  and  smiled  in  the  court  of  Saul, 
All  wasted  with  watching  and  famine  now, 
And  scorched  by  the  sun  her  haggard  brow,  to 

Sat  mournfully  guarding  their  corpses  there, 
And  murmured  a  strange  and  solemn  air ; 
The  low,  heart-broken,  and  wailing  strain 
Of  a  mother  that  mourns  her  children  slain : 

■  I  have  made  the  crags  my  home,  and  spread 
On  their  desert  backs  my  sackcloth  bed ; 
I  have  eaten  the  bitter  herb  o'l  the  rocks. 
And  drunk  the  midnight  dew  in  my  locks ; 
I  have  wept  till  I  could  not  weep,  and  the  pain 
Of  my  burning  eyeballs  went  to  my  brain.  u 

Seven  blackened  corpses  before  me  lie. 
In  the  blaze  of  the  sun  and  the  winds  of  the  sky. 
I  have  watched  them  through  the  burning  day, 
And  driven  the  vulture  and  raven  away ; 
And  the  cormorant  wheeled  in  circles  round. 
Yet  feared  to  light  on  the  guarded  ground. 
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I)iZ^!l  *')t  "u*^"'"'  °'  t'^ight  came, 
A„-?  if  "f!"  ^}^  ^y^''  eyes  of  flame, 
And  heard  at  my  side  his  stealthy  tr^. 
But  aye  at  my  shout  the  savage  fled  : 
And  r  threw  the  lighted  branfto  fright 
The  jackal  and  woB  that  yeUed  in  tjfe  night. 

'  ye  were  foully  murdered,  my  hapless  sons 
By  the  hands  of  wicked  and  crSel  ^;  ^' 
J*  fe".  u>  your  fresh  and  blooming  priie 
All  innocent  for  your  father's  criml'^  ' 

WhfiTS^",.';^^  u^  P*'"*  ^^^  Priee  °*  ^  guilt 
When  his  blood  by  a  nameless  hand  wa«  spUt  • 

And  feU  with  the  flower  of  hia  people  slain 

^Jt  •?«?*""?  "•'"•J"-'"  D  shoSd  sway 
Btom  his  mjured  lineage  passed  away.  ' 

A  'sSe*«tW  *•**'  *'"'  ""''^  ^"o*  ^"»Jd  be 
f  J  A^    ,  *  '°"^  ^y  sons  and  me ; 
And  that  while  they  ripened  to  manhood  fast. 
They^ould  wean  my  thoughts  from  the  7^  of  the 

And  my  bosom  sweUed  with  a  mother's  pride 

Of  his  stately  form,  and  the  &oom  of  h^aoe.         50 

wi.2f'Vi!'''*t?°  *"*""  '°'  »  mother's  heart. 
When  the  pitUess  ruflSans  tore  us  apart  I 
When  I  clawed  tteir  knees  and  we^Tand  prayed 
A^d  H,^®^!*^  '^  "^"^  *«  Heaven  for  ^df    ' 
tS  th„  *  ^  "y  "?""  ^^^  desperate  strength^ 
■m  the  murderers  loosed  my  hdd  at  lengtT^ 
And  bore  me  breathless  and  faint  aside,^^ 
Th^T-^°  "?°t'  ^^e  my  children  <Ued. 
KhlStiT*  *^''  "12*^"  *'"'*  g-^'e  them  birth 
i«  forbidden  to  cover  their  bones  Irith  earth.  6. 
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'  The  barley  harvest  wm  nodding  white 
When  my  children  died  on  the  rooky  height, 
And  the  reapers  were  singing  on  hill  and  plain, 
When  I  came  to  my  task  of  sorrow  and  pain. 
But  now  the  season  of  rain  is  nigh, 
The  sun  is  dim  in  the  thickening  sky, 
And  the  clouds  in  snllen  darkness  rest 
Where  he  hides  his  light  at  the  doois  of  the  west. 
I  hear  the  howl  of  the  wind  that  brings 
The  long  drear  storm  on  its  heavy  'vings ; 
But  the  howling  wind  and  the  driving  rain 
Will  boat  my  houseless  head  in  vain  : 
I  shall  stay,  from  my  murdered  sons  to  scare 
The  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  fowls  of  air.' 
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THE  OLD  MAN'S  FUNERAL 

1  SAW  an  aged  man  upon  his  bier, 

His  hair  was  thin  and  white,  and  ou  ^^  brow 
A  record  of  the  cares  of  many  a  year ; — 

Cares  that  were  ended  and  forgotten  now. 
And  there  was  sadness  round,  and  faces  bowed, 
And  woman's  tears  fell  fast,  and  children  wailed  aloud. 

Then  rose  another  hoary  man  and  said. 
In  faltering  accents,  to  that  weeping  train, 

'  Why  mourn  ye  that  our  aged  friend  is  dead  T 
Ye  are  not  sad  to  see  the  gathered  grain,  lo 

Nor  when  their  mellow  fruit  the  orchards  cast, 

Nor  when  the  yellow  woods  shake  down  the  ripened 
mast. 

'  Ye  sigh  not  when  the  sun,  his  course  fulfilled. 
His  glorious  course,  rejoicing  earth  and  sky. 

In  the  soft  evening,  when  the  winds  are  stilled, 
Sinks  where  his  islands  of  refreshment  lie. 

And  leaves  the  smile  of  his  departure  spread 

O'er  the  warm-coloured  heaven  and  ruddy  moimtain 
bead. 
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Why  weep  ye  then  for  him,  who,  having  won 
T  iSf  hi  "^  "'  n  ""  ?  'PPOuited  yeaw.  at  laat. 
Life  s  blewmg.  aU  enjoyeJ.  life',  faboum  done. 

Serenely  to  his  final  re«t  haa  passed  ; 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  v&tnes  yet 
Lingeru  like  twilight  hues,  when  the  bright  son  is  sot  t 
•  His  youth  was  innocent ;   his  riper  age 
AnS'     »  u!S*^  ■°°"'  ■**  *"'  goodness  every  day ; 

Jaded  his  last  deohmng  years  away.  * 

^eerful  he  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 
Jo  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  weU  spent. 

'^hlv*#*'"*u'"'PJ?y=   every  day  he  gave  3, 

Thanks  for  the  fair  existence  that  was  his : 

Jfor  a  sick  fancy  made  him  not  her  slave, 
To  mock  him  with  her  phantom  miseries 

«o  chronic  tortures  racked  his  aged  Umb 

Fop  luxury  and  sloth  had  nourisEed  none  for  him. 

■  A^il  am  glad  that  he  has  lived  thus  long, 
And  glad  that  he  has  gone  to  his  reward  f 

Nor  can  I  deem  that  nature  did  him  wrong 
Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  cord.  „ 

For  when  his  hand  grew  palsied,  and  his  eye 

Dark  with  the  miste  of  age,  it  was  his  time  to  die ' 


THE  RIVULET 

This  Uttle  rill,  that  from  the  sprinm 
Of  yonder  grove  its  current  brings, 
mys  on  the  slope  a  while,  and  then 
Goes  prattling  into  groves  again. 
Oft  to  its  warbling  waters  drew 
My  little  feet,  when  life  was  new 
When  woods  in  early  green  were  dressed, 
And  from  the  chambers  of  the  west 


THE  RIVULET 

The  wftrm«r  breezes,  travelling  out, 
Braathed  the  new  loent  of  flowers  aboat. 
My  truant  steps  from  home  would  stray 
Upon  its  grassy  side  to  play, 
List  the  brown  thrasher's  vernal  hymn 
And  crop  the  violet  on  iU  brim,  ' 

With  blooming  cheek  and  open  brow 
As  young  and  gay,  sweet  lifl,  as  tLou. 

And  when  the  days  of  boyhood  came, 
And  I  had  arown  in  love  with  fame. 
Duly  I  sought  thy  banks,  and  tried 
My  first  rude  numbers  by  thy  side 
Words  cannot  toll  how  bright  and  aav 
Tht,  scenes  of  life  before  ml  lay      '^ 
mien  glorious  hopes,  that  now  to  speak 
Would  bring  the  blood  into  my  chirfT 
Passed  o  er  me ;   and  I  wrote,  on  hi«h. 
A  name  I  deemed  should  never  die. 

mie  taU  old  maples,  verdant  still, 
Yet  tell,  in  grandeur  of  decay, 
S^l^*  the  years  have  passed  away, 
Bmoe  first,  a  child,  and  half  afraid, 
I  wandered  m  the  forest  shade. 
Thou,  ever  jovous  rivulet. 
Dost  dimple,  leap,  and  prattle  ye< 
A^d  sporting  with  the  t^a^  that  pave 
The  wmdings  of  thy  sUver  wave. 
And  danomg  to  thy  own  wild  chime, 
^ou  laughest  at  tlie  lapse  of  time. 
lUe  same  sweet  sounds  are  in  my  ear 
My  early  childhood  lovei  to  hear ; 
As  pure  thy  limpid  waters  run ; 
As  bright  ihej  sparkle  to  the  sun : 
J     fresh  and  thick  the  bending  ranks 
Ox  herbs  that  line  thy  oozy  banks ; 
The  violet  there,  in  soft  BJfay  dew 
Comes  up,  as  modest  and  as  blue ;' 


so 


so 


THE  RIVULBT 

And  the  brown  ground-biid.  in  thy  glen. 
BtUl  ohiip*  u  merrily  m  then. 

A^^t?^  "^y  pleawmt  bank.  I  rang«aT 
And  the  grave  stranger,  come  to^ 
ne  play-plaoe  of  hi?  infancy. 
Ha«  aoaioe  a  tingle  trace  of  him 
Who jiported  once  upon  thy  brim. 

Too  bnght,  too  beautiful  to  last 
i,r?  ;^'^  *»»  world-it  wean  no  more 
ne  M.lounng  of  romance  it  wore. 
Yet  weU  ha.  Nature  kept  the  truth 
She  promiMd  to  my  eariiert  youth. 
S\nr*  ^f"ty  ■h'rf  abrid 
tta  aU  the  glonoua  work,  of  Qod. 

iaoh  charm  it  wore  in  day.  goie  by. 

A  few  brief  yean  diaU  paM  awav 
^13,'  ^  two-bling.  weakVaLd  ^; 
Bowrf  to  the  eartS?  which'  waito^Sld 
Mv  asbe.  in  the  embracing  mould. 
0*  haplj  the  dark  wiU  of  late 
fcdulge  my  life  «,  long  a  date,) 
May  come  for  the  laet  time  to  ook 
ft^  my  childhood',  favourite  b4k. 
^^^'^F  «m  my  eye  Aall  gleam 

And  famtly  on  my  ear  .htSl  fall      ' 
Ihy  prattUng  current',  meny  call ; 

A.  when  thou  mefrt  my  infant  mgft. 

And  I  shall  rieep-and  on  thy  ride. 
^  ages  after  agee^Ude.  ^      ^ 
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THE  RIVULET 

Childmn  their  early  iporU  ihall  try, 
And  DABS  to  hoary  age  and  die. 
Bat  thou,  unchanged  from  year  to  year, 
Gaily  shalt  play  and  glitter  here ; 
Amid  young  flowen  and  trader  grau 
Thy  endlea  infancy  ihalt  pan ; 
And,  singing  down  thy  narrow  glon, 
Shalt  mook  the  fading  ra<-    of 


Thi  stormy  March  is  oome  at  last. 
With  wind,  and  oloud,  and  changing  skies ; 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast. 
That  throut;h  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak. 
Wild  stormy  month  I    in  praise  of  thee ; 

Yet,  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak. 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou,  to  northern  lands,  again 
The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring. 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train. 
And  wear'st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 

And,  in  thy  reign  of  blast  and  storm, 
SmUes  many  a  long,  bright,  sunny  day, 

When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and  warm. 
And  heaven  puts  on  the  blue  of  May. 

Then  sing  aloud  the  gushing  rills, 
From  Winter's  durance  just  set  free, 

And  brightly  leaping  down  the  hills, 
Begin  their  journey  to  the  sea. 

The  year's  departing  beauty  hides 
Of  wintry  storms  the  sullen  threat ; 

But  in  thy  sternest  frown  abides 
A  look  of  kindly  promise  yet. 


MAROR 

'^2n^K'l^\^°^  P*  *•««  «•'«'  *«, 

When  the  wide  bloom,  on  earth  that  lioa 
Beenu  of  •  brighter  world  thw  ours. 


OONSUJIPTION 

RhlirH^L*!.  ^  i°  '^^,  '°"8:  """'her  Spring 

^I^^  ^'  .''"  '»•?;•  "y-.  but  not  fSr  tliuo- 
Th^^S.  #  '  ^'•'P 'Woh  knows  no  wakening. 
The  fields  for  thee  have  no  medicinal  leal,    * 

4„j  1    '  ?'''?*  •"*  "°  '"in'"'  o'  power 
4a^Z  ''^°  'T  *''**.  ^»'*  «  »n=Sou.  ^ef 

OlS?2.hi    r  .^''8'"'  "'"'"  •'"°8  the  fata!  hour. 

GenUy  to  one  of  gentle  mould  Uke  thee. 

XX^Zf^^"^^  *'^"«''  B"^""  "'  bloom 
nZllt       °  dehoate  blossom  from  the  tree. 

AnT™^  -irf*  'y*'  ""Jinl^.  and  without  pain; 
And  we  will  trust  in  God  to  sec  thee  yet  ag^ 


AN  INDIAN  STORY 

•I  KKow  where  the  timid  fawn  abides 

in  depths  of  the  shaded  dell, 
Where  the  leaves  are  broad  and  the  thicket  hid  -. 

v^  Its  many  stems  and  its  tangled  sides. 

From  the  eye  of  the  hunter  weD. 

'  \^r  I*''*"'  ^h  y°""8  May  violet  grows. 

In  Its  lone  and  lowly  nook, 
On  the  mossy  bank,  where  the  laroh-tree  throws 
Its  broad  dark  boughs,  in  solemn  rep^,     "^^^ 

*ar  over  the  silent  brook. 
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'  And  that  timid  fawn  starta  not  with  fear 

When  I  steal  to  her  aeoret  bower ; 
And  that  young  May  violet  to  me  is  dear, 
And  I  visit  the  silent  streamlet  near, 

To  look  on  the  lovely  flower.' 

Thus  Maquon  sings  as  he  lightly  wallu 

To  the  nnnting  ground  on  the  hills ; 
'Tis  a  song  of  h&  maid  of  the  woods  and  looks. 
With  her  bright  black  eyes  and  long  black  looks. 

And  voice  like  the  mnsio  of  lills.  ao 

He  goes  to  the  chase — but  evil  eyes 

Are  at  watch  in  the  thicker  shades ; 
For  she  was  lovely  that  smiled  on  his  sighs, 
And  he  bore,  from  a  hundred  lovers,  his  priie, 

The  flower  of  the  forest  maids. 

The  boughs  in  the  morning  wind  are  stirred, 

And  the  woods  their  song  renew, 
With  the  early  carol  of  many  a  bird. 
And  the  quickened  tune  of  tiie  streamlet  heard 

Where  the  hasels  trickle  with  dew.  30 

And  Uaqnon  has  promised  his  dark-baiied  maid, 

Ere  eve  shall  redden  the  sky, 
A  good  red  deer  from  the  forest  shade. 
That  bounds  with  the  herd  tiirough  grove  and  glade. 

At  her  cabin-door  shall  lie. 

The  hoUow  woods,  in  the  setting  sun. 

Ring  shrill  with  the  fire-bird's  lay ; 
And  Maquon's  sylvan  labours  are  done, 
And  his  shafts  aro  spent,  but  the  spoil  tiiey  won 

He  beats  on  his  homeward  way.  40 

He  stops  near  his  bower — ^his  eye  perceives 

Strange  traces  along  the  ground ; 
At  once  to  the  earth  his  burden  he  heaves. 
He  breaks  through  the  vcdl  of  boughs  and  leaves. 

And  gains  its  door  with  a  bound!^ 
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^ "in!?*.!??!?  "^u*"™  °''  "*  "»"»  «»»*  leant. 
And  »U  from  the  yonng  Bhrubs  thew 

?L*^!IS^  ''*°'^  ^^«  *''»  le»'e3  been  rent. 

But  where  i«  she  who,  at  thia  oahn  hour, 

Jiver  watched  hu  coming  to  see  ? 
H/i^l£!!w*?'  door  nor  yet  in  the  bower; 

Xhe  hum  of  the  laden  bee. 

It  ia  not  a  time  for  idle  grief, 

Nor  a  time  for  tears  to  flow  • 
mie  horror  that  freezes  his  limbs  is  brief— 

nF^  ^  T""".!™  ""^  bow,  and  a  sheaf 

ttt  darts  made  sharp  for  the  foe.  ^ 

And  he  looks  for  the  print  of  the  ruffian's  fer. 

Where  he  bore  the   aaidon  away  -^ 
Md  he  darts  on  the  fatal  path  mo^  fleet 

"^erte'i^drvet^rdl^  '^•^'"  ""^  ^-* 

TwM  eMlv  summer  when  Maquon's  bride 

wag  stolen  away  from  his  door  • 
But  at  length  the  manles  in  crimson  are  dyed. 
And  the  grape  IS  blaot  on  the  cabin  side- 

And-  she  smiles  at  his  hearth  once  more. 

^■^Et^  '?..*^  pine-grove,  dark  and  cold. 

Where  the  yellow  leaf  falls  not. 
Nor  the  autmmi  shines  in  scarlet  and  gold. 
There  hes  a  hillock  of  fresh  dark  mould 

In  the  deepest  gloom  of  the  spot. 

And  the  Indian  girls,  that  pass  that  wav 

^  Pomt  out  the  ravisher's  grave  • 
And  how  soon  to  the  bower  she  loved,'  they  sav 
Itetumed  the  maid  that  was  borne  away  ^     ^' 
*rom  Jlaquon,  the  fond  and  the  brave.'  & 
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SDMMBB  WIND 

It  is  a  sultry  day ;   the  sun  has  drunk 
The  dew  that  lay  upon  the  morning  graes ; 
There  is  no  rustling  in  the  lofty  ehn 
That  canopies  my  dwelling,  and  its  shade 
Scanie  cools  me.    All  is  silent  save  the  faint 
And  interrupted  murmur  of  the  bee, 
Settling  on  the  sick  flowers,  and  then  again 
Instantly  on  the  wing.    The  plants  around 
Peel  the  too  potent  fervours ;   the  tall  maize  9 

Rolls  up  its  long  green  leaves ;  the  clover  droops 
Its  tender  foliage,  and  declines  its  blooms. 
But  far,  in  the  fierce  sunslune,  tower  the  hills. 
With  all  their  ^wth  of  woods,  silent  and  stem ; 
As  if  the  scorching  heat  and  dazzling  lidit 
Were  but  an  element  they  loved.    Bri^  clouds, 
Motionless  pillars  of  the  brazen  heaven — 
Their  bases  on  the  mountains — ^their  white  tops 
Shining  in  the  far  ether— fire  the  air 
With  a  refiected  radiance,  and  make  turn 
The  gazer's  eyes  away.    For  me,  I  lie  jo 

Langmdly  in  the  shade,  where  the  thick  turf. 
Yet  virgin  with  the  kisses  of  the  sun. 
Retains  some  freshness,  and  I  woo  the  wind 
That  still  delays  his  coming.    Why  so  slow, 
Gentle  and  voluble  spirit  of  the  air  ? 
Oh,  come  and  breathe  upon  the  fainting  earth 
Coolness  and  life.    Is  it  that  in  his  caves 
He  hears  me  ?    See,  on  yonder  woody  ridge. 
The  pine  is  bending  his  proud  top ;   and  now. 
Among  the  nearer  groves,  chestnut  and  oak  30 

Are  tossing  thek  green  boughs  about.    He  comes  1 
Lo,  where  the  grassy  meadow  runs  in  waves  I 
The  deep  distressful  silence  of  the  scene 
Breaks  up  with  mingling  of  unnumbered  soimda 


SUMMER  WIND 

And  nniveraal  motion.    He  is  come, 

Shakmg  a  Bhower  of  bloMomg  from  the  shrubs. 

M^l^li°°  ^J"^  fr«JP»noe ;  and  he  bSS 

m  i^r?  °*  "^"^^^  branches:  andTthe  vToe 
Of  (Lstent  wateriaUs.    AU  the  green  herbs 

B^ t?^i^  "^-.'^  ^r"^^  •   »  *fi°"«««l  flowers, 
By  the  road-side  and  the  borders  of  the  brook 

A^t^l^'^^.^^^'   glo«»y  leaves  * 

Are  twmkhng  m  the  smi,  as  if  the  dew 
Were  on  them  yet,  and  silver  waters  break 
into  smaU  waves  and  sparkle  as  he  comes. 
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AN  INDIAN  AT  THE  BURIAL-PLAcE  OF 
HIS  FATHERS 

It  is  the  spot  I  came  to  seek,— 
Myfathers'  ancient  burial-place ; 

iU;e  from  these  vales,  ashamed  and  weak. 
Withdrew  our  wasted  race 

It  IS  tiie  spot— I  know  it  well— 

Uf  which  our  old  traditions  tell. 

For  here  the  upland  bank  sends  out 
A  ndge  toward  the  river-side  • 
^^  ^®  shaggy  hills  about. 
The  meadows  smooth  and  wide, 

P»l£^"^'/''*>  *"''*"*  *•»«  southern  sky, 
fenced  east  and  west  by  mountains  lie. 

A  white  man  gazing  on  the  scene. 
Would  say  a  lovely  spot  was  here 

A^  praise  the  lawns  so  fresh  and  green 
Between  the  hills  so  sheer. 

I  like  it  not— I  would  the  plain 

I^y  in  ito  tall  old  groves  again. 
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The  sheep  are  on  the  slopes  Mound, 
The  cattle  in  the  meamws  feed, 

And  labouieis  tnm  the  ornmbling  ground. 
Or  drop  the  yellow  seed. 

And  pranoing  steeds,  in  tiappings  gay. 

Whirl  the  bi^t  ohaiiot  o'er  the  way. 

Hethinks  it  were  a  nobler  sight 
To  see  these  vales  in  woods  arrayed. 

Their  summits  in  the  golden  light. 
Their  tronks  in  grateful  shade, 

And  herds  of  deer,  ibat  bounding  go 

O'er  hills  and  prostrate  trees  below. 

And  thc-n  to  mark  the  lord  of  all. 
The  forest  hero,  trained  to  wars, 

Qnivered  and  plumed,  and  lithe  and  toll, 
And  seamed  with  glorious  soars. 

Walk  forth,  amid  his  reign,  to  dare 

The  wolf,  and  grapple  with  the  bear. 

This  bank,  in  wbioh  the  dead  were  laid. 
Was  sacred  when  its  soil  was  ours ; 

Hither  the  silent  Indian  maid 
Brought  wreaths  of  beads  and  flowers. 

And  the  gay  chief  and  gifted  seer 

Worshipped  the  God  of  thunders  here. 

But  now  the  wheat  is  green  and  high, 
Un  clods  that  hid  the  warrior's  breast. 

And  scattered  in  the  furrows  lie 
The  weapons  of  his  rest ; 

And  there,  in  the  loose  sand,  ia  thrown 

Of  his  large  arm  the  mouldering  bone. 

Ah,  little  thought  the  strong  and  brave 
Who  bore  their  lifeless  chieftain  forth — 

Or  the  young  wife,  that  weeping  gave 
Her  first-bom  to  the  earth, 

That  the  pale  race,  who  waste  us  now, 

Among  their  bones  should  guide  the  plough. 


OF  HIS  FATHERS 

They  wMte  ii»-*y©-like  April  mow 
A  J  ,1  warm  noon,  we  ghnnk  away ; 
And  fast  they  follow,  aa  we  go 

Towards  the  setting  day  — 
Till  aiey  shall  flU  the  land,  and  we 
Are  dnven  into  the  western  sea. 

But  I  behold  a  fearful  sign. 

To  which  the  white  men's  eyes  are  blind , 
Xheir  nice  may  vanish  hence,  like  mine. 

And  leave  no  trace  behind. 
Save  ruins  o'er  the  region  spread 
And  the  white  stones  above  the  dead. 

^^  ^^^  *f'^  "'"^  ^^"^  and  tJUed, 
JfuU  to  the  bnm  our  rivers  flowed ; 

The  melody  of  waters  filled 
Hie  fresh  and  boundless  wood  ; 

And  torrents  dashed  and  rivulets  played. 

And  fountams  spouted  in  the  shirfe. 

^rS?^  8^*»*^  sounds  are  heard  no  more, 
The  springs  are  sUent  in  the  sun ; 
ilLuJ^"'  h  *•"  blackened  shore. 
With  lessening  current  run  • 

mie  realm  our  tribes  are  crushed  to  ret 

?l»y  be  a  barren  desert  yet. 


aaun 
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Dost  thou  idly  ask  to  hear 

At  what  gentle  seasons 
N:^phs  relent,  when  lovers  near 

Press  the  tenderest  reasons  T 
Ah^  they  give  their  faith  too  oft 

To  the  careless  wooer ; 
Maidens'  hearts  are  always  soft : 

Would  that  men's  were  truer. 


to  SOfIG 

Woo  the  fab  one,  when  aiound 

Early  biida  aie  unging  ; 
When,  o'er  all  the  fn^iaut  ground. 

Early  herbs  are  springing : 
When  the  brookside,  bank,  and  grove, 

All  with  blossoms  laden. 
Shine  with  beauty,  breathe  ol  love — 

Woo  the  timid  maiden. 

Woo  her  when,  with  rosy  blush. 

Summer  eve  is  iiTn^^i^g ; 
When,  on  rills  that  softly  gush. 

Stars  are  softly  winking; 
When,  through  boughs  that  knit  the  bower 

Moonlight  gleams  are  stealing; 
Woo  her,  till  the  gentle  hour 

Wake  a  gentler  feeling. 

Woo  her,  when  autumnal  dyes 

Tinge  the  woody  mountain  ; 
When  the  dropping  foliage  lies 

In  the  weedy  fountain ; 
Let  the  soene,  that  tells  how  fast 

Youth  is  passing  over. 
Warn  her,  ere  her  bloom  is  past, 

To  secure  her  lover. 

Woo  her,  when  the  north  winds  call 

At  the  lattice  nightly ; 
When,  within  the  cheerful  hall, 

Blaze  the  faggots  brightly  ; 
While  the  wintry  tempest  round 

Sweeps  the  landscape  hoary. 
Sweeter  in  her  ear  shall  sound 

Love's  delightful  story. 
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HYMN  OP  THE  WALDENSES 
Bub,  Father  hear  thy  faint  afflicted  flook 
^n^*u     •  *^  *^  '*<«^  •^  **•  rook ; 
mJSl^°"'  ''^'f^  *o  •>»y  thy  children,  hold 
^lanAemoua  worship  under  roofs  of  gold ; 
i|nd  the  broad  goo(fiy  land*,  with  pLaant  airs 
rJiat  nurse  the  grape  aod  wave  the  grain,  are  thein. 

AnA  ^ii^Ti7***H  T™*^  wildemeae. 
Waifc^**  "\?*  *4°«"  "^  dirtrese^ 
WatohingB  by  night  and  perilous  flight  by  day, 
|»dmeetu«s  in  the  dept£  of  eartS  to  pray-        „ 
Better,  far  better,  than  to  kneel  with  them. 
And  pay  the  impious  rite  thy  laws  condemn. 

Thon^ Lord,  dost  hold  the  thunder;   the  firm  land 
Toesesm  billows  when  it  feels  thy  hand  ; 

2?f!!j^*^  °"*'°°  "^^^  "Wtion.  then 

StiUest  the  angry  world  to  peace  again. 

Or,  touA  thew  stony  hearte  who  hunt  thy  sons- 

The  mnrdeiers  of  our  wives  and  little  onM. 

Yet.  mighty  God,  yet  shaU  thy  frown  look  forth 

Unvei^and  terribly  diaU  sfiake  the  earth  « 

^"EJ**  *V^,J^?  '^  P^~*'y  Bin  and  aU 
Its  long-npheld  idolatries  shall  fall 

S;3Mr^*  J^  ^P  *^°  trampled  and  oppressed, 
And  thy  dehveied  saints  shall  dwell  in  pwt. 

MONUMENT  MOUNTAIN 

HK^^iSS  7^1  '"'°'^*  "*•„*''*  '"'"'y  •"d  fie  wild 
Mingled  in  harmony  on  Nature's  face. 

Ascend  our  rooky  mountains.    Let  thy  foot 

«ii  not  with  weariness ;   for  on  their  tone 

ne  beantj  and  the  majesty  of  earth 

Spread  wide  beneath,  shall  make  thee  to  foiset 

The  steep  and  toilsome  way.    There,  as  thou  gtsiid'st 

si  ^ 


a 


MONUMENT  MOUNTAIN 


The  haanU  of  men  below  thee,  and  uound 

The  mountain  nimmits,  thy  expanding  heart 

Shall  feel  a  kindred  with  that  loftier  world  n 

To  which  thoo  art  translated,  and  partake 

The  enlaigement  of  thy  vision.    Thou  ahalt  look 

Upon  the  green  and  rolling  foreit  tops. 

And  down  into  the  secrete  of  the  glens. 

And  streams,  that  with  their  bordering  thickets  strire 

To  hide  their  windings.    Thou  dialt  gaze,  at  once. 

Here  on  white  villages,  and  tilth,  and  herds, 

And  swarming  roads,  and  there  on  solitudes 

That  only  hear  the  torrent,  and  the  wind. 

And  eagle's  shriek.    There  is  a  precipice  jo 

That  seems  a  fragment  of  some  mighty  wall 

Built  by  the  hand  that  fashioned  Hm  old  world. 

To  separate  its  nations;  and  thrown  down 

When  the  flood  drowned  them.    To  the  north  a  path 

Conducts  you  up  the  narrow  battlement. 

fiteep  is  the  western  side,  shaggy  and  wild 

With  mossy  trees,  and  pinnacles  of  flint, 

And  many  a  hanging  crag.    But,  to  the  east, 

gieer  to  the  vale  go  down  the  bare  old  cliflb,— 

Huge  pillars,  that  in  middle  heaven  upbear  jo 

Their  weather-beaten  capitals,  here  dark 

With  moss  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  then 

Of  chalky  whiteness  where  the  thunderbolt 

Has  splintered  them.    It  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  stand  upon  the  beetling  verge,  and  see 

Where  storm  and  lightning,  from  that  huge  grey  wall, 

Have  tumbled  down  vast  blocks,  and  at  the  base 

Dashed  them  in  fragments,  und  to  lay  thine  ear 

Over  the  dizzy  depUi,  and  hear  no  sound 

Of  winds  that  struggle  with  the  woods  below^  4a 

Come  up  like  ocean  murmurs.    But  the  soeni 

Is  lovely  round ;   a  beautiful  river  there 

Wand<T;  amid  the  fresh  and  fertile  meads, 

The  paradise  he  made  unto  himself. 

Mining  the  soil  for  ages.    On  each  side 

The  fields  swell  upwards  to  the  hills ;  beyond, 
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The  mountain  oolumnt  with  which  earth  props  hearen. 

IW  fa  »  tale  about  these  reverend  rocks. 
A  sad  tradition  of  unhappy  love  ' 

^  sorrows  botne  and  ended,  long  a«o 
glien  over  these  fair  vales  th^  savlge  siuaht 
BUS  eame  In  the  thick  woods.    Siere  wm  a  m»M 

^th  w^.K°'/^  I«ilanTid.:bS^h::^ed.""'^' 
With  wealth  of  raven  tiessee,  a  light  fori 

AnS  l^X^  T?*^  resounded  with  her  song 
And  fafay  Unghter  all  the  summer  day.  ^ 
She  loved  her  cousin ;  such  a  love  was  deemaH 
By  the  morality  of  those  stem  teiW  ^"^'  ^ 
^certnous  ancf  she  struggled  hard  ai^d  long 
ifS^li  •?  "S-^*'  "^  «Moned  with  her  he^. 
As  sunple  Indian  maiden  might.    In  vain. 

M^l?'  •"d^the  giey-haired  men  ttat  passed 
Her  dwelling  wondered  that  they  heard  no  iW^ 
Tht  accustomed  song,  and  lai^h  of  hw  wh(^  took. 
Were  hke  the  cheerful  smUe  oTSpri4rthey1Iid 

^r  2^   the  hunters  of  the  tribe  were  out : 
ThI  Tv^lt^^'  gathered  from  the  rustling  husk 
SeVS^  ^e=«^raW^HlKil<r^« 

Her  i>.«tlng  form,  and  «ay  Me  s„W  J;;  rffe/ 

Rhf  ^Th°*  V/0"nt»"''  inttuwnt  years  s. 

And  guilt  and  sorrow.    I»mA)nf4 
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All  night  I  weep  in  dukneti,  and  the  mom 

GImm  on  me,  u  upon  a  thing  Mwuned, 

That  haa  no  buaineii  oo  the  earth.    I  hate 

The  paatimea  and  the  pleaiant  toili  that  onoe 

I  loved  ;   the  oheeiful  roioea  of  my  friends 

Sound  in  my  ear  like  mooldngi,  and,  at  night. 

In  dreams,  my  mother,  from  the  land  of  souls,         9a 

Calls  me  and  ohidea  me.    All  that  look  on  me 

Do  seem  to  know  my  shame ;   I  cannot  bear 

Their  eyes ;  I  cannot  from  my  heart  root  out 

The  love  that  wrings  it  so,  and  I  most  die.' 

It  waa  a  summer  morning,  and  they  went 
To  this  old  predpioe.    About  tibe  cliffig 
Lay  garlands,  ears  of  maize,  and  shaggy  ■»«« 
Of  wolf  and  bear,  the  offerings  of  the  tribe 
Here  made  to  the  Great  Spirit ;   for  they  deemed, 
Like  woishippers  of  the  eldw  time,  that  God         «» 
Doth  walk  on  the  high  places  and  affect 
The  earth-o'erlooUng  mountains.    She  had  on 
The  ornaments  with  which  her  father  loved 
To  deck  the  beauty  of  his  bright-eyed  dri, 
And  bade  her  wear  when  stranger  war^s  came 
To  be  his  guests.    Here  the  friends  sat  them  down, 
And  sang,  all  day,  old  songs  of  love  and  death, 
And  decked  the  poor  wan  victim's  hair  with  flowen, 
And  prayed  that  safe  and  swift  might  be  her  way 
To  that  calm  world  of  sunshine,  w£eie  no  grief      no 
Makes  the  heart  heavy  and  the  eyelids  red. 
Beautiful  lay  the  region  of  her  tribe 
Below  her — waters  resting  in  the  embrace 
Of  the  wide  forest,  and  maize-planted  glades 
(h)ening  amid  the  leafy  wilderness. 
She  gazed  upon  it  long,  and  At  the  sight 
Of  her  own  village  peeping  through  the  trees, 
And  her  own  dwellins,  and  the  cabin  roof 
Of  him  she  loved  with  an  unlawful  love, 
And  came  to  die  for,  a  warm  gush  of  tears  i» 

Ban  from  her  eyes.    But  when  the  sun  grew  low 
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And  the  hill  ihadowi  long,  the  thraw  hetieU 

F^om  the  iteep  rook  and  periahed.    Here  wm  Mooped 

Upon  the  mountain*!  louthem  slope,  a  grave ; 

And  there  they  laid  her,  in  the  very  garb 

With  which  the  maiden  decked  heraelffor  death. 

With  the  Mune  withering  wild  flower*  in  her  hair. 

And  o'er  the  mould  that  coyered  her,  the  tribe 

Built  up  a  limple  monument,  a  oone 

Ot  ■man  loose  stone*.    Thenoeforward  all  who  paaaed 

Hunter,  and  dame,  and  Tirgin,  laid  a  stone  mi 

In  silence  on  the  pile.    It  stands  then  yet. 

And  Indians  from  the  distant  West,  who  come 

To  visit  where  their  fathers'  bones  are  laid. 

Yet  tell  the  sorrowful  tale,  and  to  this  day 

The  tnountam  where  the  haple**  maiden  died 

I*  ealled  the  Mountain  of  the  Monument. 


AFTER  A  TEMPEST 
ta  day  had  been  a  day  of  wind  and  »torm  ■ 
The  wind  wa*  laid,  the  storm  was  overpast, 
^d  stooping  from  the  lenith,  bright  and  warm. 
Shone  the  great  sun  on  the  wide  earth  at  last. 
I  stood  upon  the  upland  slope,  and  oast 
My  eye  upon  a  broad  and  beauteous  scene, 
Where  the  vast  plain  lay  girt  by  mountains  vast 
And. hills  o'er  hills  lifted  their  heads  of  green, 
With  pleasant  vale*  scooped  out  and  villages  between. 

lie  rain-drops  glistened  on  the  tree*  around,  » 

Whose  shadows  on  the  tall  grass  were  not  stirred. 

Save  when  a  shower  of  diamonds,  to  the  ground 

Was  shaken  by  the  flight  of  startled  bird ; 

Fot  birds  were  warbling  round,  and  beea  were  heai  i 

About  the  flowers ;   the  cheerful  rivulet  sung 

And  gossiped,  as  he  hastened  oceanward ; 

To  the  grey  oak  the  squirrel,  ohiding,  clung. 

And  chirping  from  the  ground  the  grasshopper  upsprung, 
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And  from  beneath  the  learee  that  kept  them  dry 
Flew  nuuiy  •  gUttering  iiueot  here  and  there,  m 

And  darted  up  and  down  the  butterfly, 
That  leemed  a  living  bloeeom  of  the  air. 
The  flooka  oame  acattering  from  the  tUokat,  where 
Hie  violent  rain  had  pent  them ;  in  the  way 
Strolled  group*  of  damaeb,  frolioaome  and  fair ; 
The  farmer  iwung  the  aoythe  or  turned  the  hay ; 
And  'twixt  the  heavy  swath*  the  children  were  at  play. 

It  wa*  a  loene  of  peace— and,  like  a  ipeil. 
Did  that  leiene  and  golden  lunlight  fall 
Upon  the  motionlen  wood  that  clothed  the  fell,      js 
And  precipice  upapringing  like  a  wall. 
And  glaiay  river  and  white  waterfall, 
And  happy  living  thing*  that  trod  the  bright 
And  beauteou*  scene ;  while  far  beyond  uem  all. 
On  many  a  lovely  vijley,  out  of  ikht, 
Wa*  poiued  from  the  blue  heaven*^*  *ame  *oft  golden 
kght. 

I  looked,  and  thought  the  quiet  of  the  acene 

An  emblem  of  the  peace  that  yet  *hall  be, 

When  o'er  earth'*  continent*,  and  iaie*  between. 

The  noiie  of  war  shall  ceaae  from  sea  to  sea,  40 

And  married  nation*  dwell  in  haroiony; 

When  million*,  crouching  in  the  diut  to  one. 

No  more  *haU  beg  their  live*  on  bended  knee. 

Nor  the  black  stake  be  dressed,  nor  in  the  sun 

The  o'erlaboored  captive  toil,  and  wish  hi*  life  were  done. 

Too  long,  at  olaah  of  arms  amid  her  bower* 

And  pools  of  blood,  the  earth  ha*  stood  aghast — 

The  fair  earth,  that  should  only  blush  with  flower* 

And  ruddy  fruits  ;   but  not  for  ay  can  last 

The  storm,  and  sweet  the  sunshine  when  'tis  past.    50 

Lo,  the  clouds  roll  away — they  break — ^they  Sy, 

And,  like  the  glorious  light  01  snnuner  oast 

O'er  the  wide  landscape  from  the  embracing  sky, 

On  all  the  peaceful  world  the  smile  of  heaven  shall  lie. 
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Bai,  ia  the  northern  gale, 
ne  (ummer  trewee  o(  the  treei  Mt>  v>r,). 
The  wood*  oC  Autumn,  mil  around  our  ^  tl», 

Rave  put  their  glory  on. 

The  moontaint  that  enfold, 
fa  their  wide  aweep,  the  oolourBd  landioape  round 
O««ngroupi  of  giant  king*,  ia  purple  anlgold,     ' 

That  guard  the  endiintivl  ground. 

I  roam  the  woods  that  otown 
The  upland,  where  the  aui.jjie,!  splenlovirs  plow,      le 
wnere  the  gay  oomi>uny  i.f  tr  *s  Joal.  Jjwn' 

On  the  green  fielil.  bolotr. 

My  atepa  are  not  alouc 
tn  those  bright  walka ;  the  Bvveot  ..Quth-weet,  at  play. 
FUee  ruetUM,  where  the  painted  loares  are  etrown 

Along  the  winding  way. 

And  fat  in  heaven,  the  while. 
The  «un,  that  lendi  that  gale  to  wander  here. 
Pours  out  on  the  fair  earUt  his  quiet  smils  — 

The  sweetest  of  the  year.  '  „ 

Where  now  the  solemn  shade. 
Verdure  and  gloom  where  many  branches  meet: 
00  gtatBtal,  when  the  noon  of  summer  made 

The  valleys  siok  with  heat  T 

Let  in  through  all  the  trees 
Come  the  strange  rays ;   the  forest  depths  are  bright : 
Their  sunny-coloured  foliage,  in  the  breeze, 

Twinkles,  like  beams  of  light. 

The  rivulet,  late  unseen. 
Where  biokeiing  through  the  shrubs  its  waters  run. 
Bhines  with  (he  image  of  its  golden  screen  „ 

And  giimmenugs  of  the  sun. 
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But  'neath  yon  orinuon  tree, 
Lover  to  lutening  maid  might  breathe  his  flune, 
Nor  mark,  within  ite  roaeate  oanopy. 

Her  blush  of  maiden  shame. 

Oh,  Atttnnm  I  why  so  soon 
Depart  the  hties  that  make  thy  forests  glad ; 
Thy  gentle  wind  and  thy  fair  sunny  noon, 

And  leave  thee  wild  and  sad  ?  40 

Ah  I  'twere  a  lot  too  blest 
For  ever  in  thy  coloured  shades  to  stray ; 
Amid  the  kisses  of  the  soft  south-west 

To  rove  and  dream  for  ay ; 

And  leave  the  vain  low  strife 
That  makes  men  mad — ^the  tug  for  wealth  and  power, 
The  passions  and  the  caiea  that  wither  life. 

And  waste  its  little  hoar. 


MUTATION 

Tmnr  talk  of  short-lived  pleasure— be  it  1 

Pain  dies  as  quiokly :   stem,  hard-featured  pain 
Expires,  and  lete  her  weary  prisoner  go. 

The  fiercest  agonies  have  shortest  reign; 

And  after  dreams  of  horror,  comes  again 
The  welcome  morning  with  its  rays  of  peace. 

Oblivion,  softly  wiping  out  the  stain. 
Makes  the  strong  secret  pangs  of  shame  to  cease : 
Remorse  is  virtue's  root ;  its  fair  increase 

Are  fruits  of  innocence  and  blessedness ;  10 

Thus  joy,  o'erbome  and  bound,  doth  still  release 

His  youns  limbs  from  the  chains  that  round  him  press. 
Weep  not  that  the  world  changes— did  it  keep 
A  stable,  changeless  state,  'twere  cause  indeed  to  weep. 
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rm  OM  miile  more,  depeurting,  distant  nm  I 
One  maUow  amUe  through  the  soft  vapoury  air. 

Bw,  o  er  tite  frozen  earth,  the  loud  windsrun 
Or  mows  are  sifted  o'er  the  meadows  bare 

One  smile  on  the  brown  hills  and  naked  trees 

AtXl    ui"*"^  ^^  ^^°^  Bummer  wreaths  'ate  cast. 

And  the  blue  gentian  flower,  that,  in  the  breeze. 
Nods  lonely,  of  her  beauteous  race  the  last 
ou*,,*""  ""^y  "^y»'  "»  which  the  bee 
ShaU  murmur  by  the  hedge  that  skirto  the  way,    ,. 

The  onoket  chirp  upon  the  russet  lea 
And  man  delight  to  linger  in  thy  ray 

Set  one  rich  smile,  and  we  will  try  to  bear 

The  piercing  winter  frost,  and  wimis,  aad  darkened  air 
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I  BvoKLi  to  my  slender  side 

The  pistol  and  the  scimitar. 
And  in  my  maiden  flower  and  pride 

Am  come  to  share  the  tasks  of  war. 
And  yonder  stMids  my  fiery  steed, 
•That  paws  the  ground  and  neiidu  to  iro 
My  ohaiger  of  the  Arab  breed,— ^ 

I  took  him  from  the  routed  foe. 

My  mirror  is  the  mountain  spring. 

At  which  I  dreas  my  rufSed  hair; 
My  dimmed  and  dusty  arms  I  bring 

And  wash  away  the  blood-stain  there, 
my  should  I  guard  from  wind  and  sun 

Xhis  cheek,  whose  virgin  rose  is  fled  t 
It  was  for  one — oh,  only  one 

I  kept  its  bloom,  and  he  is  dead. 
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Bnt  they  who  slew  him — unawue 

Of  coward  moideiers  lurking  nigh — 
And  left  him  to  the  fowls  of  air, 

Aie  yet  alive — and  they  muat  die. 
They  slew  him — and  my  virgin  years 

Are  vowed  to  Greece  and  vengeance  now, 
And  many  an  Othman  dame  in  tears 

Shall  rue  the  Grecian  maiden's  vow. 

I  touched  the  lute  in  better  days, 

I  led  in  dance  the  joyous  bund ; 
Ah  I   they  may  move  to  mirthful  lays 

Whoae  hands  can  touch  a  lover's  hand. 
The  march  of  hosts  that  haste  to  meet 

Seems  gayer  than  the  dance  to  me ; 
The  lute's  sweet  tones  are  not  so  sweet 

As  the  fierce  shoot  of  victory. 
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TO  A  CLOUD 

Beautuul  cloud  I  with  folds  so  soft  and  fair, 

Swimming  in  the  pure  quiet  air  t 
Thy  fleeces  bathed  in  sunlight,  while  below 

Thy  shadow  o'er  the  vale  moves  slow ; 
Where,  'midst  their  labour,  pause  the  reaper  train. 

As  cool  it  comes  along  tiie  grain. 
Beautiful  cloud  I   I  would  I  were  with  thee 

In  thy  calm  way  o'er  land  and  sea : 

To  rest  on  thy  unrolling  skirts,  and  look 

On  Earth  as  on  an  open  book ; 
On  streams  that  tie  her  realms  with  silver  bands, 

And  the  long  ways  that  seam  her  lands ; 
And  hear  her  humming  cities,  and  the  sound 

Of  the  great  ocean  breaking  round. 
Aye — I  would  sail,  upon  thy  air-borne  oar, 

To  Uooming  regions  distant  far, 


TO  A  CLOUD  ei 

To  whwe  (he  tun  of  AiuUlnda  shines  ' 

On  hu  own  oUye-groves  and  vines. 
Or  the  soft  lights  of  Italy's  clear  ikr 

In  smiles  upon  her  ruins  lie.  „ 

But  I  would  woo  the  winds  to  let  us  rert 
per  Greece  long  fettered  and  oppressed, 

pZ,"?^  "l^^}  hf  •"««*  *^«  <^  t«»t  comes 
From  the  old  battle-fields  and  tombs 

And  nsen.  and  drawn  the  sword,  and  on  the  foe 

A„^'.?   Xt^  *•**  ''^*'  ""*  <l<»P«rate  blow. 

And  the  Othmsa  power  is  cloven,  and  the  Btroke 

Has  touched  its  chains,  and  they  are  broke. 
^.I  '6 ''ould  hnger  tiU  the  sunset  there 

Should  come,  to  purple  aU  the  air,  « 

And  thou  reflect  upon  the  sacred  ground 

Ihe  ruddy  radiance  streaming  round. 

B^ght  meteor  I   for  the  summer  noontide  made  ! 
Thy  peerless  beauty  yet  shall  fade 

QkT'  *}'■*'  ^  '''*  ■>«''*  each  glistening  fold. 
ShaU  set,  and  leave  thee  dark  anS  ooIdT 

Tn^^^'''?"u"'^  *''y  «''^'  "  *•»<>»  mayst  frown 
In  the  dark  heaven  when  storms  come  down 
And  weep  m  ram  tiU  man's  inquiring  en 
Miss  thee,  for  ever,  from  the  sky.  40 

THE  MURDEBED  TRAVELLER 

Wmn  Spring,  to  woods  and  wastes  around, 

JSrought  bloom  and  joy  again 
The  murdered  traveUer's  bones  were  found. 

Jfar  aown  a  narrow  glen. 

The  fragrant  birch,  above  him.  hnmr 

Her  tassels  in  the  sky ; 
And  many  a  ve.mal  blossom  sprunc. 

And  nodded  oaieless  by. 
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The  red-liiid  warbled,  m  he  wrought 

His  hanging  neat  o'erbead. 
And  fearless,  near  the  fatal  spot, 

Her  young  the  partridge  led. 

But  there  was  weeping  far  away, 

And  gentle  eyes  tor  nim. 
With  watching  many  an  anzioua  day. 

Were  sorrowful  and  dim. 

Ther  httle  knew  who  loved  him  so, 

l^e  fearful  death  he  met. 
When  shouting  o'er  the  desert  snow. 

Unarmed,  and  hard  beset ; — 

Nor  how,  when  round  the  frosty  pole 

The  northern  dawn  waa  red, 
The  mountain  wolf  and  wild  oat  stole 

To  banquet  on  the  dead  ; — 

Nor  how,  when  strangers  found  his  bones, 

niey  dressed  the  luwty  bier, 
And  marked  his  grave  with  nameless  stones, 

TJnmoiateDed  by  a  tear. 

But  long  they  looked,  and  feared,  and  wept, 

Within  his  distant  home  ; 
And  dreamed,  and  started  as  they  slept. 

For  joy  that  he  was  come. 
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long  they  looked — but  never  spied 
His  welcome  step  again. 
Nor  knew  the  fearful  death  he  died 
Far  down  that  narrow  glen. 


HYMN  TO  THB  NORTH  STAR 

Thb  sad  and  solemn  Night 
"»*nyet  her  multitude  of  oEeerful  fixes  • 

The  glorious  host  of  light  ' 

AjrH.^"  ^^  ''emisphere  till  she  retires ; 
All  through  her  silent  watches.  gUdinir  slow 
Her  constellations  come,  and  oUmT)  theheavens,  and  go. 

Day,  too,  hath  many  a  star 
To  grace  his  gorgeous  reign,  as  bright  as  thev 

Through  the  blue  fields  afar  ^' 

Unseen,  they  foUow  in  his  flaming  wav  • 

Tells  what  a  radiant  troop  arose  dd  set  with  him. 

And  thou  dost  see  them  rise, 
Star  of  the  Pole  I  and  thou  dost  see  them  set. 

Alone,  in  thy  cold  skies. 
Thou  keep'et  thy  old  unmoving  station  yet. 
Nor  jom'st  the  dances  of  that  gUttering  train 
Nor  dipp'st  thy  virgin  orb  in  the  blue^estom'main. 

There,  at  morn's  rosy  birth, 
Thou  Iwkest  meekly  through  the  kindling  air 

And  eve,  that  round  the  earth     "^«  ™' 
Chases  the  day,  beholds  thee  watching  there  ■ 
ThfTh^^""?"  find  thee,  and  thThoSr  that 'caUs 
The  shapes  of  polar  flame  to  scale  heaven's  azure  walla, 

Alike,  beneath  thine  eye 
The  deeds  of  darkness  and  of 'light  are  done  • 
±ligh  towards  the  star-lit  sky 

ThT^i-te  ""^  """''".  °'  »^**'«  Wote  t«ie  son. 

Ite  ^ht-storm  on  a  thousand  hiUs  is  loud 

And  the  strong  wind  of  day  doth  mingle  sea  and  cloud 
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On  thine  unaltering  blace  31 

The  half-wieoked  mariner,  his  compats  lost, 

Fizea  hia  ateady  gace, 
And  steen,  imdonbti^,  to  the  friendly  ooaat ; 
And  they  who  stray  in  periloua  wastes,  by  night, 
An  glad  when  thou  doat  ahine  to  guide  weir  footsteps 

right. 

And,  theiefoie,  barda  of  old. 
Sages,  and  hermits  of  the  solemn  wood. 

Did  in  thy  beams  behold 
A  beauteoua  type  of  that  unchanging  good,  4<> 

That  bright  eternal  beacon,  by  whose  ray 
The  Toyagei  of  time  ahonld  shape  his  heedful  way. 


THE  LAPSE  OF  TIME 

Lamart  who  will,  in  fruitless  tears, 
The  speed  with  which  our  moments  fly ; 

I  sigh  not  over  vanished  years. 
But  watch  the  years  that  hasten  by. 

Look,  how  they  come, — a  mingled  crowd 
Of  bright  and  dark,  but  rapid  days ; 

Beneath  them,  like  a  summer  cloud. 
Hie  wide  worid  changes  as  I  gaze. 

What  I   grieve  that  time  has  brought  so  soon 

Hie  sober  age  of  manhood  on  T 
As  idly  might  I  weep  at  noon, 

To  see  the  blush  ot  morning  gone. 

Conld  I  give  up  the  hopes  that  glow 

In  p.^-'pect  uke  Elysian  isles ; 
And  let  v.  9  cheerful  future  go ; 

With  all  her  promiseE  and  emiles  T 


•  THE  LAPSE  OP  TIME  6S 

The  future  I— cruel  were  the  p'ower 

Whose  doom  would  tear  thee  from  my  heart. 
Thou  sweetener  of  the  present  hour  I 

We  cannot — ^no — ^we  will  not  part.  ao 

Oh,  leave  me,  still,  the  rapid  flight 

That  makes  the  changing  seasons  gay, 
The  grateful  speed  that  brings  the  night, 

The  swift  and  glad  return  of  day ; 
The  months  that  touch,  wHh  added  grace 

This  little  prattler  at  my  knee. 
In  whose  arch  eye  and  speaking  face 

New  weaning  every  hour  I  see  ; 
The  years,  that  o'er  each  sister  land 

Shall  lift  the  country  of  my  birth,  30 

And  nurse  her  strength,  till  she  shall  stand 

The  pride  and  pattern  of  the  earth : 
Till  younger  commonwealths,  for  aid. 

Shall  cling  about  her  ample  i«be. 
And  from  her  frown  shall  shrink  afraid 
He  crowned  oppressors  of  the  globe. 

True— time  will  seam  and  blanch  my  brow 

Well — I  shall  sit  with  aeed  men. 
And  my  good  glass  will  teU  me  how 

A  grizuy  beud  becomes  me  then.  40 

And  thwt,  should  no  dishonour  lie 
Upon  my  head,  when  I  am  grey. 
Love  yet  shall  watch  my  fading  eye. 
And  smooth  the  path  of  my  decay. 
Then  haste  thee,  Tim»— 'tis  kindness  all 

That  qweds  thy  wingM  feet  so  fast ; 
Thy  pleasures  stay  not  till  they  pall. 
And  all  thy  pains  are  quickly  past. 
Thou  fliest  and  bear'st  away  our  woes, 

And  as  thy  shadowy  train  depart,  50 

The  memory  of  sorrow  grows 
A  lighter  burden  on  the  heart. 
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SONG  07  THE  STARS 

Wrxn  the  radiuit  mom  of  orMtion  broke, 

And  the  world  in  the  imile  of  Ckxl  awoke. 

And  the  empty  lealnw  of  darknew  and  death 

Weie  moved  through  their  depthe  by  his  mighty  breath, 

And  crbe  of  beauty  and  spherea  of  flame 

From  iho  void  abyn  by  myriad*  oame, — 

In  the  joy  of  yonw  ae  they  darted  away, 

Th  i.ugh  the  widening  waetes  of  space  to  play, 

Their  silver  voices  in  ohoniH  Tang, 

And  this  was  the  song  the  bright  ones  sang :  to 

'  Away,  away  through  the  wide,  wide  sky, 
The  blue  fair  fieWs  that  before  us  lie,— 
Bach  son  with  the  worlds  that  round  him  roll. 
Each  planet,  poised  on  her  turning  pole ; 
With  her  isles  of  gieen,  and  her  clouds  of  white, 
And  her  waters  that  lie  like  fluid  light. 

» For  the  source  of  glory  uncovers  his  face. 

And  the  brightness  o'erflows  unbounded  space ; 

And  we  dridc  as  we  go  the  luminous  tides 

In  our  ruddy  air  and  our  blooming  aides ;  »o 

Lo,  yonder  the  living  splendours  play ; 

Away,  on  our  joyous  path,  away  I 

'  Look,  look,  through  our  glittering  ranks  afar, 

In  the  infinite  azure,  star  after  star. 

How  they  brighten  and  bloom  aa  they  swiftly  pass ! 

How  the  vOTdure  runs  o'er  each  rolling  mass  I 

And  the  path  of  the  gentle  winds  ia  aeen. 

Where  the  amall  waves  dance,  and  the  young  woods  lean. 

•  And  see  where  the  brighter  day-beams  po'jr, 
How  the  rainbows  hang  in  the  sunny  shower  ; 
And  the  mom  and  eve,  with  their  pomp  of  hues. 
Shift  o'er  the  bright  planets  and  shed  their  dews ; 
And  'twixt  them  both,  o'er  the  teeming  ground. 
With  her  shadowy  cone  the  night  goes  round  1 
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'Away,  away  1  in  our  bloMomins  bowen 

T^»W^  "^f^  •"  '""•king  from  night, 

To  njoiM,  life  at,  in  motion  andllght.  ^o 

To'^wL^  ^  ^^  ^^l^^'  yo  y°"*"»l  sphere.. 
To  weave  the  danoo  that  measure,  the  yean ; 

^.  K  ^^^^  ?"i"  °*  <*»  firmament,-: 

The  b..-,mdlesg  visible  imile  of  Him, 

To  the  veU  of  whoM  brow  your  lamps  are  dim.' 

A  FOREST  HYMN 

to  grovee  were  God's  first  temples.  Ere  man  iMnwirf 
To  hew  the  .haft,  and  lay  the  aiSwtea^  ""'™*' 
And  smead  the  roof  above  them,-ere  he  framed 

The  somid  of  anthems ;   in  the  darkling  wood 
Aimd  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  do^n 
And  o£Eered  to  the  Mightiest  «,lenm IhSks 
-^  wipphoation.    For  hi.  simple  heart 
Mght  not  renst  the  sacred  influence. 
^«*.  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place, 

*Sr„i^^K*"'  «"y  °P  ^"'^  *bat  high  in  heaven 
Mi^ed  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the  sounl 
Of  ae  mvisible  breath  that  swayed  at  once 
All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him,  and  bowed 

And  maooessible  majesty.    Ah,  why 

Uod  s  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 

Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 

^at  our  fraU  hands  have  raised  ?    Let  me,  at  least 

Her  ,  m  the  shadow  of  this  aged  wood,  '  „ 

Offer  one  hymn-thrice  happy,  if  it,  find 

Acceptance  in  His  ear. 
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Father,  Thy  hand 
Rath  reared  theie  venerable  oolnnma,  Thou 
Didit  weave  thl*  verdant  roof.    Thou  didat  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and,  forthwith,  roae 
All  theie  fair  rank*  of  treea.    They,  in  Thv  lun, 
Budded,  and  thook  their  green  leaves  in  Tny  breesa. 
And  shot  towards  heaven.    The  oentury-living  crow, 
Whoee  birth  waa  in  their  tope,  grew  old  and  died    30 
Among  their  branches,  till,  at  last,  they  stood, 
As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  ind  dark. 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker.    These  dim  vaults. 
These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride 
Report  not.   ISo  fantastic  carvings  show 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race  to  change  the  form 
Of  Thy  fair  works.    But  Thou  art  here— Thou  fill'st 
The  solitude.    Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 
That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees  40 

In  music ;   Thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath 
That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place 
Comes,  scarcely  felt ;   the  barky  trunks,  the  ground. 
The  fresh  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  Thee. 
Here  is  continual  worship ; — nature,  here. 
In  the  tranquillity  that  Thou  dost  love. 
Enjoys  Thy  presence.    Noiselessly,  around. 
From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 
Passes ;   and  yon  clear  spring,  that,  midst  its  herbs, 
Wells  softly  forth  and  wandering  steeps  the  roots    50 
Of  half  the  mishty  forest,  tells  no  tale 
Of  all  the  good  it  does.    Thou  hast  not  left 
Thyself  wiwout  a  witness,  in  these  shades. 
Of  Thy  perfections.    Grandeur,  strength,  and  grace 
Are  here  to  speak  of  Thee.    This  mighty  oak— 
By  whose  immovable  stem  I  stand  and  seem 
Almost  annihilated — not  a  prince. 
In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep. 
E'er  wore  ms  crown  so  loftily  as  he 
Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves  -'nth  which         60 
Thy  hand  has  graced  him.    Nestled  at  hia  root 
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III  Woty,  tuoh  M  bloonu  not  in  the  glkn 
W  the  broed  ton.    Th»t  delicate  (oreet  flower 
WitH  nented  breath,  and  look  ao  Uke  a  tmUe. 
Beema,  «•  it  itsuea  from  the  thapeleaa  mould. 
An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life 
A  vuible  token  of  the  upholding  Love. 
That  are  the  fotd  of  thia  wide  universe. 

My  heart  is  awed  withta  me  when  I  think 
01  the  great  miraole  that  atiU  goes  on. 
In  uienoe,  round  me— the  perpetual  work 
Of  Thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
For  ever.    Written  on  Thy  works  I  read 
The  lesson  of  Thy  own  eternity. 
U}  I  all  grow  old  and  die— but  see  again 
How  on  the  faltering  fooUteps  of  decay 
Youth  pressea-ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth, 
fo  aU  its  beautiful  forms.    These  lofty  trees 
Wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
Moulder  beneath  them.    Oh,  there  is  not  lost  8. 

jMter  the  flight  of  untold  centuries. 
The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies 
And  yet  shaU  lie.    Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 
Of  his  arch  enemy  Death— yea,  seats  himself 
Upon  the  tyrant's  throne— the  sepulchre. 
And  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ghastly  foe 
MaWs  his  own  nourishment.    For  he  came  forth 
Jfrom  Thme  own  bosom,  and  shaU  have  no  end. 

There  have  been  holy  men  who  hid  themselves 
jUeep  in  the  woody  wUdemess,  and  gave  oi 

Thevt  hves  to  thought  and  prayer,  tiS  they  outlived 
The  generation  bom  with  them,  nor  seemed 
Less  aged  than  the  hoary  trees  and  rocks 
Around  them ;— and  there  have  been  holy  men 
Who  deemed  It  were  not  well  to  pass  life  thus. 
But  let  me  often  to  these  solitudes 
Retire,  and  in  Thy  presence  reassure 
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My  feeble  virtue.    Hete  its  enemies, 

The  passions,  at  Thy  plainer  footsteps  shrink  loo 

And  tremble  and  are  still.    Oh,  Gk>d  I   when  Thon 

Dost  scare  the  world  with  tempests,  set  on  fir« 

The  heavens  with  falling  thunderbolts,  or  fill 

With  all  the  waters  of  uie  firmament. 

The  swift  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the  woods 

And  drowns  the  villages  ;  when,  at  Thy  oall. 

Uprises  the  great  deep  and  throws  himself 

Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 

Its  cities — who  forgets  jiot,  at  the  sight 

Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  Thy  power,  no 

His  pride,  and  lays  his  strifes  and  foUy  by  ? 

Oh,  from  these  sterner  aspects  of  Thy  face 

Spare  me  and  mine,  nor  let  us  need  the  wiath 

CUf  the  mad  imchained  ilements  to  teach 

Who  rules  them.    Be  it  ours  to  meditate, 

In  these  calm  shades.  Thy  milder  majesty, 

And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  Thy  works 

Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives. 


'  OH,  FAIREST  OF  THE  RURAL  MAIDS  '. 

Oh,  fairest  of  the  rural  maids  I 
Thy  birth  was  in  the  forest  shades ; 
Green  boughs,  and  glimpses  of  the  sky. 
Were  all  that  met  thine  infant  eye. 

Thy  sports,  thy  wanderings,  when  a  child, 
Were  ever  in  the  sylvan  wild  ; 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  place 
la  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy  face. 

The  twilight  of  the  trees  and  rooks 
Is  in  the  light  shade  of  thv  looks ; 
Thy  step  is  oa  the  wind,  that  weaves 
Its  playful  way  among  the  leaves. 


*  OH.  FAIREST  OF  THE  RURAL  MAIDS '    71 

Thme  eyea  aie  iprmgi,  in  whose  serene 
And  silent  wftten  heaven  is  seen  ; 
Their  lashes  aie  the  herbs  that  look 
On  their  young  figures  in  the  biook. 

The  forest  depths,  by  foot  impressed. 

Are  not  more  sinless  than  thy  breast  • 

The  holy  peace,  that  fills  the  air 

Of  those  calm  solitudes,  is  there.  « 


'  I  BROKE  THE  SPELL  THAT  HELD 
ME  LONG ' 

I  BBOKK  the  spell  that  held  me  long, 

The  dear,  dear  witchery  of  song. 

I  said,  the  poet's  idle  lore 

ShaU  waste  my  prime  of  years  no  more. 

For  poetry,  though  heavenly  bom. 

Consorts  with  poverty  and  scorn. 

I  broke  the  speU— nor  deemed  its  power 

Could  fetter  me  another  hour. 

Ah,  thoughtless !  how  could  I  forget 

m  causes  were  around  me  yet  f 

For  wheresoe'er  I  looked,  the  while. 

Was  Nature's  everlasting  smile. 

Still  came  and  lingered  on  my  sight 

Of  flowers  and  streama  the  bloom  and  lieht 

And  Blory  of  the  stars  and  sun ;— 

And  these  and  poetry  are  one. 

They,  ere  the  world  had  held  me  lone. 

ReoaUed  me  to  the  love  of  song. 
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I  OAZBD  upon  the  glorious  «ky 

And  the  gieen  mountains  round ; 
And  thought  that  when  I  came  to  Ue 

At  rest  within  the  ground, 
'Twere  pleasant,  that  in  floweiv  June, 
When  brooks  send  up  a  cheeiful  tune, 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound, 
The  sexton's  hand,  my  grave  to  make, 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  should  break. 

A  cell  within  the  frozen  mould, 

A  coffin  borne  through  sleet. 
And  icy  clods  above  it  rolled. 

While  fierce  the  tempests  beat — 
Away  I — I  will  not  think  of  these — 
Blue  be  the  sky  and  soft  the  breeze. 

Earth  green  beneath  the  feet, 
And  be  the  damp  mould  gently  pressed 
Into  my  narrow  place  of  rest. 

There  through  the  Ions,  long  summer  hours 

The  golden  light  uould  lie, 
And  thick  young  herbs  and  groups  of  flowen 

Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  and  tell 
His  love-tale  dose  beside  my  cell ; 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  there  be  heard 
The  housewife  bee  and  humming-bird. 

And  what  if  cheerful  shouts  at  noon 

Come,  from  the  village  sent, 
Or  son^  of  maids,  beneath  the  moon 

With  fairy  laughter  blent  t 


JUNE 

And  what  if,  in  the  evening  light, 
BetrothM  lovers  walk  in^ht 

Of  my  low  rrionument  T 
I  would  the  lovely  aoene  around 
ICght  know  no  sadder  sight  or  soupd. 

I  know,  I  know  I  should  not  sea 

The  season's  glorious  show, 
Nor  would  its  bri^tness  shine  for  me, 

Nor  its  wild  mnsio  flow ; 
But  if,  around  my  place  of  sleep, 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep. 

They  m«ht  not  haste  to  go. 
1°**  »>n|.  *M  8ong,  and  Ught,  and  bloom, 
Ohould  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb. 

These  to  their  softened  hearts  should  bear 
The  thought  of  what  has  been. 

And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 
The  gladness  of  the  scene ; 

Whose  part,  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 

The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills 
Is — that  his  grave  is  gieen ; 

And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 

To  hear  again  his  living  voice. 
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A  SONG  OF  PITCAIRN-S  ISLAND 

Comb,  take  our  boy,  and  we  will  go 

Before  our  cabin-door; 
The  winds  shaU  bring  us,  as  they  blow 

The  murmurs  of  the  shore ; 
And  we  will  kiss  his  young  blue  eyea. 
And  I  wiU  sing  him,  as  he  lies, 
„„   Songs  that  were  made  of  yore : 
lU  amg,  in  his  delighted  ear. 
The  island  lays  thou  lov'st  to  hoar. 
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And  thou,  while  itominerina  I  repeat, 
Thy  oount^'s  tongue  uiall  tcaoh ; 
'Tis  not  so  Boft,  but  tax  more  iweet 

Than  my  own  native  ipeeoh  : 
For  thou  no  other  tongue  didit  know. 
When,  soaroelv  twenty  moons  ago. 

Upon  T(      ■i'B  beach. 
Thou  oam'st  to  woo  me  to  be  thine. 
With  many  a  speaking  look  and  sign. 

I  knew  thy  meaning — ^thou  didst  praise 
My  eyes,  my  looks  of  jet ; 

Ah  I   well  for  me  they  won  thy  gaw— 
But  thine  were  fairer  yet  I 

I'm  glad  to  see  my  infant  wear 

Thy  soft  blue  eyes  and  sunny  hair ; 
And  when  my  sight  la  met 

By  his  white  brow  and  blooming  cheek, 

I  feel  a  joy  I  cannot  speak. 

Come  talk  of  Europe's  maids  with  me. 
Whose  nsoks  and  cheeks,  they  teU, 
Outshine  the  beauty  of  the  sea; 

White  foam  and  crimson  shell. 
I'll  shape  like  theirs  my  simple  dtees. 
And  bind  like  them  each  jetty  tress, 

A  sight  to  please  thee  well : 
And  for  my  dusky  brow  will  braid 
A  bonnet  uke  an  English  maid. 

Come,  for  the  soft  low  sunlight  calls. 

We  lose  the  pleasant  hours ; 
'Tis  lovelier  than  these  cottage  walls, — 

That  seat  among  the  flowers. 
And  I  will  learn  of  wee  a  prayer 
To  Him  who  gave  a  home  so  fair, 

A  lot  so  blest  as  ours — 
The  Cod  who  made  for  thee  and  me 
This  sweet  lone  isle  amid  the  sea. 
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^^'  ?i**?°?^y  *•»<">  »tande«t  there. 

Beautafd.  bonndle*  firmament  I     ' 
mat,  iwelliDg  wide  o'er  earth  and  air 

Aad  round  the  horizon  bent,  ' 

W^th  thy  bnght  vault,  and  .apphire  waU 
Dost  overhang  and  oirole  aU.  * 

Far,  far  below  thee,  taU  grey  tree* 

In  the  fierce  light  and  oold. 
^  eagle  soars  his  utmost  height. 
Yet  far  thou  stretchest  o'er  W?%ht. 

'^  T^J-'HStf'?  frowns-with  thee  on  high 

The  storm  has  made  his  airy  seat 
Beyond  that  soft  blue  ourtainlie 

His  stores  of  hail  and  sleet, 
itoenoe  the  consuming  lightnings  break. 
There  the  strong  hmTioaies  Iwike. 

Yet  art  thou  prodigal  of  smUes— 

W  JT**  T'^J*'  *''*°  *^y  '""nw  are  stem  ■      ,a 
Earth jiends,  from  aU  her  thousand  isles       " 

A  shout  at  their  return.  ' 

The  gloiy  that  comes  down  from  thee 
Bathes,  m  deep  joy,  the  land  and  sea. 

fTh.  !i^'°P.u*'"'*  •>™8»  and  shuts  the  dav 
ine  airs  that  fan  his  way. 

Srr JS°"'  *•"*  tkoughtfui  sV  and  there 
Ihe  meek  moon  walks  the  silent  air 
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Th«  lunny  Italy  may  boast 

The  beauteous  tintf  that  flush  her  skies, 
And  lovely,  roujid  the  Oiecian  coast. 

May  thy  blue  pillais  rise, 
I  only  know  ho#  fair  they  stand 
Around  my  own  beloved  land. 

And  they  are  fair — a  oharm  is  theirs, 
That  earth,  the  proud  green  earth,  has  not — 

With  all  the  forms,  and  hues,  and  airs. 
That  haunt  her  sweetest  spot.  40 

We  gaze  upon  the  calm  pure  sphere, 

And  read  of  Heaven's  eternal  year. 

Oh,  when,  amid  the  throng  of  men, 
The  heart  grows  sick  of  hollow  mirth. 

How  willingly  we  turn  us  then 
Away  from  this  cold  earth, 

And  look  into  thy  azure  breast. 

For  seats  of  innocence  and  rest  t 


*I  CANNOT  FORGET  WITH  WHAT  FERVID 
DEVOTION' 

I  OAKNOT  forget  with  what  fervid  devotion 
I  worshipp^  the  visions  of  verse  and  of  fame : 

Each  gaze  at  the  glories  of  earth,  sky,  and  ocean. 
To  my  kindled  emotions,  was  wind  over  flame. 

And  deep  were  my  musings  in  life's  early  blossom, 
'Mid  the  twilight  of  motmtain  groves  wandering  loug ; 

How  thrilled  my  young  veins,  and  how  throbbed  my 
full  bosom, 
When  o'er  me  descended  the  spirit  of  song. 

'Mong  the  deep-oloven  fells  that  for  age"  had  listened 
To  the  rush  of  the  pebble-paved  rive:  between. 

Where  the  kingfisher  screamed  and  grey  precipice  glis- 
tened, I' 
All  breathless  with  awe  have  I  gazed  on  the  scene ; 
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mil  I  Wt  the  dark  power  o'er  my  reyeriei  iteaUns 
A^T  ^K*  8'ef°'/t«'«  thioketa'that  over  me  h&« 
And^e  thoughta  that  awoke  in  that  rapture  of ' eeuS 

Were  formed  mto  vene  aa  they  rose  to  my  tongui. 
Biteht  visions  1    I  mixed  with  the  world,  and  ye  faded  • 

No  longer  your  pure  rural  worshipper  now ; 
In  the  haunt,  your  continual  piesenoe  pervaded 

Ye  ahrmk  from  the  rignet  of  care  on  my  &      « 

In  the  old  mossy  groves  on  the  breast  of  the  mountain 

By  the  stade  of  the  rook,  by  the  gush  of  the  fountkin 
I  seek  your  loved  footsteps,  but  seek  them  in  vSn! 
Oh,  leave  not,  forlorn  and  for  ever  forsaken, 
B  J°rj??''  Mxi^^otim  to  life  and  its  teara  I 
Th^^Snlf'""*  «'*"«v«»<l  ^  meroy  awaken 
The  giones  ye  showed  to  his  earUer  years. 

TO  A  MOSQUITO 

^^J"^  that,  with  threadUke  legs  spread  out. 

Aad  blood-eitraoting  bill  and  filmy  wiii 
Dost  murmur,  as  thou  slowly  eaU'st  about 

^1*?"  '"'''j'*«e  ""T  »»rg»'  veins  should  bli^d. 
Would  we  but  yield  them  to  thy  bitter  need 

UirwiUingly,  I  o^n,  and,  what  is  worse, 

ifuU  angnly  men  hearken  to  thy  plaint  • 
Thou  gettest  many  a  brush  and  many  a  curse 
Pv«n%?r^  fc'"  "*  ^T?*'  '"'^  ■t'^'-'^ed.  and  faint : 
Would  kill  thee,  hapless  stranger,  if  he  could. 
I  oail  thee  stranger,  for  the  town,  I  ween 

Has  not  the  honour  of  so  proud  a  birth— 
Thou  comst  from  Jersey  meadows,  fresh  and  areen 
The  offspnng  of  the  gods,  though  bom  on  efSh ;' 
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For  TiUn  wm  thy  sire,  and  fair  waa  she, 
The  ooean  nymph  that  nuned  thy  infanoy. 

Beneath  the  mshea  waa  thy  cradle  awung,  19 

And  when,  at  len^h,  thy  eaucy  wings  grew  strong, 

Abroad  to  gentle  am  tkr.it  folds  were  flung, 
Bose  in  the  sky  and  bore  thee  soft  along ; 

The  sonth  wind  breathed  to  waft  thee  on  thy  way, 

And  danced  and  shone  beneath  the  billowy  bay. 

Calm  rose  afar  the  'dty  spires,  and  thence 
Came  thr  deep  murmur  of  its  throng  of  men ; 

And  as  its  grateful  odours  met  thy  sense, 
They  seemed  the  perfumes  of  thy  native  fen. 

Fair  lay  its  crowded  streets,  and  at  tUe  sight 

Thy  tiny  song  grew  shdller  with  delight.  39 

At  length  thy  pinions  fluttered  in  Broadwav— 
Ah,  there  were  fairy  steps,  and  white  necks  kissed 

By  wanton  airs,  and  eye*  whose  killing  ray 
Shone  through  the  snowy  Te''s  like  stars  Uuough  mist ; 

And  fresh  as  mom,  on  many  a  cheek  and  chin. 

Bloomed  the  bright  blood  through  the  transparent  skin. 

Sure  these  nere  sights  to  touch  an  anchorite  I 
What  I   do  I  hear  thy  slender  voice  complain  t 

Thou  wailest,  when  I  talk  of  beauty's  light. 
As  if  it  brought  the  memory  of  pain :  40 

Thou  art  a  wayward  being — ^well — come  near. 

And  pour  thy  tale  of  sorrow  in  my  ear. 

What  sayst  thou — slanderer  1 — ^rouge  makes  tLee  sick  ? 

And  China  bloom  at  best  is  sorry  food  T 
And  Rowland's  Kalydor,  if  laid  on  thick. 

Poisons  the  thirsty  wretch  that  bores  for  blood  ? 
Go  I  'twas  a  just  reward  that  met  thy  crime — 
But  shun  the  sacrilege  another  time. 

That  bloom  was  made  to  look  at,  not  to  touch  ; 

To  woiship,  not  approach,  that  radiant  white ;    50 
And  well  mieht  sudden  vengeance  light  on  such 

As  dared,  like  thee,  most  impiously  tj  bite. 
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ijook  round— the  pale-eyed  sisters  in  my  oeU 

Thy  old  .duamtwoe.  Song  and  F^,  T^u.       «o 

^'in'SS!/',™^  »ldM™Mi,  and  suck  the  Wood 

The  oyiter  breed.,  wd  the  green  tn^^^u. 
"^T^A  ""  ^'^'  ""d  the  red  vinta«e  flow. 

Wo  angry  hand  riuJl  rue  to  bn^  thy^^.  " 


IJNE8  ON  REVraiTiNG  THE  COUNTRY 
I  mm  upon  my  native  hill.  »riin, 


with  ™Lu       '  ?™  B™**"'  *ha.t  in  t 

Mkinff  He, 


A  U.piijg  roioe  and  glanoin,  eye.  are  near 
Gather,  the  bloMom.  of  her  fourth  !,^^t  v«»,  • 

Upheaved  and  spr^t'^X; 'aSd^^ 
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For  I  bar*  taught  her,  with  delighted  eye. 
To  gaie  upon  the  mountain*— to  behold, 

With  deep  aflection,  the  pure  ample  ikv. 
And  cloud*  alons  it*  blue  abviae*  rolled — 

To  loTP  the  song  M  waters,  and  to  hear 

The  melody  of  wind*  with  oharmM  ear. 

Here,  I  have  'eoaped  the  city'*  *tifling  heat, 
It*  horrid  aounaB  and  it*  polluted  air ;  le 

And,  where  the  season's  milder  forrours  beat, 
And  gales,  that  sweep  the  forest  borders,  bear 

The  song  of  bird,  and  sound  of  running  stream, 

Am  come  awhile  to  wander  and  to  dream. 

Aye,  flame  thy  fiercest,  *un  1  thou  canst  not  wake, 
In  thi*  pure  air,  the  plague  that  walk*  unseen. 

The  maize  leaf  and  the  maple  bough  but  take. 
From  thy  strong  heats,  a  deeper,  glossier  green. 

The  mountain  wind,  that  faints  not  in  thy  ray, 

Sweep*  the  blue  steams  of  pestilence  away.  so 

The  mountain  wind  I    most  spiritual  thing  of  all 
The  wide  earth  knows ;  when,  in  tb-   :!Ultry  time, 

He  stoop*  him  from  hi*  vast  ce^tiean  hall. 
He  seems  the  breath  of  a  celestial  clime  I 

As  if  from  heaven's  wide-open  gate*  did  flow 

Health  and  refreshment  on  the  world  below. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS 

Ths  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year. 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows 

br'>wn  and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves 

lie  dead ; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  ait  flown,  and  from  the  shrub* 

the  jay. 
And  from  the  wc  ^-top  calls  the  orow  through  all  the 

gloomy  day. 


THE  DEATH  OP  THE  FLOWERS  gl 

Whwe  u*  th«  flowen,  th«  fair  toum  flowan    that 
.   J**^  •prang  mx|  rtood  '^^      *^'  ""* 

flow^^  ""  «•  In  their  gr.v...  the  genuTSTof 

^  ft^"  ""^  '""'^  •^'  '^*  *»»•  f»iP  «d  good 
Tlie  n^  i,  flliag  ^her    hey  lie,  but  the  cold  Novmbi' 

Calle^from  ont  the  gloomy  ewth  the  lovely  one. 

I^  t£tS^r'  ^  \^\  '''•''•*'  *'"'y  '»r«'«d  long  Mo 
And  U«M,rier-ro6e  and  the  orohi.  di^  »mid  the  «S3; 

But  on^he  hiU  the  golden-rod.  «u,  the  .rter  in  the 

""  S"e,x^*  !r  *'•  -"^ ''°'''  ''--»•  -  '- 

^gwSW^eS'  *^«^">"«  WMgonefromupUnd. 

'^d'^'^^^rer  *^'  """  °^'  '*'^'  -  •«"  ""«'' 
''"  "hl^'  '^"^'  '^  *'«'  '^  fr°°»  °«t  their  winter 

'^''?he*'t±tl°'ti^^^»  ■""*•  "  ''^-  ""'"S"  '^> 
Th!f  ^'SS!^^!^  *'"  T°^?  "e^'  *•">  ''»*«"'  0'  the  riU. 

^n1t,».'^  """^  ^  *'"'  '^'^  ""»  ••y  «>•  tream 
And^  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty 
""  d£  J"**  ''*°**"°  *""*  «""  "P  •^  *^«1  hy  my 
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In  the  oold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forests 

cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so 

brief: 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young  friend 

of  ours,  29 

So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers. 


ROMERO 

When  Freedom,  from  the  land  of  Spain, 

By  Spain's  degenerate  sons  was  driven. 
Who  gave  their  willing  limbs  again 

To  wear  the  chain  so  lately  riven ; 
Romero  broke  the  sword  he  wore — 

'  Oo,  faithful  bran'',,'  the  warrior  said, 
'Go,  undishonoured,  never  more 

The  blood  of  man  shall  make  thee  red : 

I  grieve  for  that  already  shed ; 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart  to  know 
That  faithful  friend  and  noble  foe 
Have  only  bled  to  make  more  strong 
The  yoke  that  Spain  has  worn  so  long. 
Wear  it  who  will,  in  abject  fear — 

I  wear  it  not  who  have  been  free ; 
The  perj  ired  Ferdinand  shall  hear 

No  oa',h  of  loyalty  from  me.' 
Then,  himted  by  the  hounds  of  power, 

Ron  ero  chose  a  safe  retreat. 
Where  b\eak  Nevada's  summits  tower 

Above  the  beauty  at  their  feet. 
There  once,  when  on  his  cabin  lay 
The  crimson  light  of  setting  day. 
When  evc"  on  the  mountam's  breast 
The  ohainless  winds  were  all  at  rest, 
And  he  could  hear  the  river's  flow 
From  the  calm  paradise  below  ; 
Wanned  with  his  former  fires  again. 
He  framed  this  rude  but  solemn  strain : 
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DiionlhiTi^iH  T^"  ^^  }^°'^<^foT  here  at  lewt  I  gee, 
Wfon  tlus  wild  Sierra's  side,  the  steps  of  Liberty  ; 
Wherette  looost  chirps  unsoared  ben^th  the  unp^ned 

"^"^r^tg^t"*"  '''''  ^""^  -"-  *^«  «P°«  ot  tho 


''™,  *^  ''""*^''  ^J"**"  '   "'''«'*  *'»y  ""'ghty  rivers 

^"^the^sS"  *''**  ^  *^^  '"^*"*'  '"'*  ^^^y"^"  *° 

^"^tte^gL^  *"*  ''^  *y  ^'°°'"  """^  "PrinUe  aU 

A^i'y^"*"™  ^f^'  ^*  tlie  fair  pomegranate  neJ' 
me\^i^'"'  "*  *^y '««"°"-g™VM  canaCstS 


m 

^'"'at  th^th'ou'^art  r  "'«'''*  '"^^  '^^  ■"•*  '°°'' 
But  the  strife  is  over  now,  and  aU  the  good  and  brave 

Thy  ^fleeces  are  for  monks,  thy  grapes  for  the  convent 
08 
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'  But  I  shall  see  the  day— it  will  come  before  I  die — 
I  shall  see  it  in  my  silver  hairs,  and  with  an  age-dimmed 

eye  ; —  ,    ♦' 

When  the  spirit  of  the  land  to  liberty  shall  bovnd, 
As  yonder  fountain  leaps  away  from  the  darkness  of 

the  grotind :  ... 

And  to  my  mountain  cell,  the  voices  of  the  free 
Shall  rise,  as  from  the  beaten  shore  the  thunders  of 

the  sea,' 


A  MEDITATION  ON  RHODE  ISLAND  COAL 

Decolor,  obaourii,  vilis,  non  ille  npezaun 
Oeiuiem  legtuxi,  noa  oandidft  viig^iia  ornat 
CoUa,  hm  iuisai  aplendet  mr  oingul*  mono. 
Sed  HOT*  d  nigri  raeu  nutMoU  mi. 
Tunc  Riperat  polsbio*  coltiu  at  qaioqaid  Eob 
Indui  litoribiu  lubn  gorutator  in  algik — CLiuDUir, 

I  BAT  beside  the  glowing  grate,  fresh  heaped 
With  Newport  coal,  and  as  the  flame  grew  bright — 

The  many-coloured  flame— and  played  and  leaped 
I  thought  of  rainbows  and  the  northern  light, 

Moore's  Iialla  Rookh,  the  Treasury  Report, 

And  other  brilliant  matters  of  the  sort. 

And  last  I  thought  of  that  fair  isle  which  sent 

The  mineral  fuel ;  on  a  summer  day 
I  saw  it  once,  with  heat  and  travel  spent,  9 

And  scratched  by  dwarf  oaks  in  the  hollow  way ; 
Now  -dragged  through  sand,  now  jolted  over  stone — 
A  ruggedroad  through  rugged  Tiverton. 

And  hotter  grew  the  air,  and  hollower  grew 
The  deep-worn  path,  and  horror-struck,  I  thought, 

Where  wm  this  dreary  passage  lead  me  to  T 
This  long  dull  road,  so  narrow,  deep,  and  hot  J 

I  looked  to  see  it  dive  in  earth  outright ; 

I  looked — but  saw  a  far  more  welcome  sight. 
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Like  a  soft  mist  upon  the  eTening  shore 

At  once  B  lovely  isle  before  me  lay,  „ 

Bmooth  and  with  tender  verdure  covered  o'er 

Ab  If  just  risen  from  its  calm  inland  bay  •   ' 
Sloped  each  way  gently  to  the  grassy  edgS, 
And  the  small  waves  that  daUied  with  the  sedge. 
The  barley  was  just  reaped-its  heavy  sheaves 
nlt^-  °°.*'  '*"*'^'«  field— the  taU  maize  stood 

aL"^  Its  summer  mpwth,  and  shook  its  leaves- 

I^r  fifty  years  ago.  tie  old  men  say,      ^ 

The  Bnton  hewed  their  ancient  groves  away.  30 

'  ?'!i"'\**'  fountains  freshened  the  green  land, 

WuTL™*^*    ^^  '''"'!*^*  "^'  *«"°  «•«»  to  door. 
With  rows  of  cherry-trees  ou  either  hand. 

Went  wandering  aU  that  fertUe  region  o'er- 
^S!'t?^'?'*  onc€K-bnt  when  the  rogues  were  dead. 
Rhode  Island  was  the  name  it  took  iiStead. 

Beautiful  island  1   then  it  only  seemed 
A  lovely  stranger-it  has  grown  a  friend. 

I  OTzed  on  Its  smooth  slopes,  but  never  dreamed 
How  soon  that  green  and  quiet  isle  would  send 

The  treasures  of  its  womb  across  the  sea, 

lo  wknn  a  poet's  room,  and  boU  his  tea. 

^Lr^^**  '•  ,*'"'}  "l^denest  on  my  hearth. 

Xhou  m  those  island  mines  didst  slumber  lone  • 
But  now  thou  art  come  forth  to  move  the  eartl 

And  put  to  shame  the  men  that  mean  thee  wrine 
Thou  Shalt  be  coals  of  fire  to  those  that  hate  th^°* 
And  warm  the  shins  of  aU  that  underrate  thee. 

^Thi^"^  did  wrong  thee  fouUy-they  who  mocked 
Thy  honest  face,  wid  said  thou  wouldst  not  bum : 

Of  hewing  thee  to  chimney  pieces  talked  j, 

And  grew  profane-and  swore  in  bitter  scorn. 

That  men  might  to  thy  inner  caves  retire. 

And  there,  unsinged,  abide  the  day  of  fire. 
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Yet  U  thy  greatneM  nigh.    I  pause  to  Btate, 
That  I  too  have  seen  greatness— even  I — 

Shook  h-nds  with  Adams— stared  at  La  Fayette, 
When,  baiehead,  in  the  hot  noon  of  July, 

He  would  not  let  the  umbrella  be  held  o'er  hun. 

For  which  three  cheers  burst  from  the  mob  before  him. 

And  I  have  seen— not  many  months  ago—  6' 

An  eastern  Governor  in  chapeau  bras 
And  military  coat,  a  glorious  Aow  I 

Ride  forth  to  visit  the  reviews,  and  ah  I 
How  oft  he  smiled  and  bowed  to  Jonathan  I 
How  many  hands  were  shook  and  votes  were  won  1 

'Twas  a  great  Governor— thou  too  shalt  be 
Great  in  thy  tum— and  wide  shall  spread  thy  fame, 

And  swiftly ;  furthest  Maine  shall  hear  of  thee, 
And  cold  New  Brunswick  gladden  at  thy  name,    7<> 

And,  faintly  through  its  sleets,  the  weeping  isle 

That  sends  the  Boston  folks  their  cod  shall  smile. 

For  thou  shalt  forge  vast  railways,  and  shalt  heat 
The  hissing  rivers  into  steam,  and  drive 

Huge  masses  from  thy  mines,  on  iron  feet, 
Walking  their  steady  way,  as  if  alive, 

Northwaw,  till  everlasting  ice  besets  thee. 

And  south  as  far  as  the  grim  Spaniard  lets  thee. 

Thou  shalt  make  mighty  engines  swim  the  sea. 
Like  its  own  monsters— boats  that  for  a  guinea 

Will  take  a  man  to  Havre — and  shalt  be 
The  moving  soul  of  many  a  spinning-jenny, 

And  ply  thy  shuttles,  till  a  bard  can  wear 

As  good  a  suit  of  broadcloth  as  the  mayor. 

Then  we  will  laugh  at  winter  when  we  hear 
The  grim  old  churl  about  our  dwellings  rave ; 

Thou,  from  that  '  ruler  of  the  inverted  year  ', 
Shalt  pluck  the  knotty  sceptre  Cowper  gave. 

And  pull  him  from  his  sled^,  and  drag  him  in. 

And  mdt  the  icicles  from  oa  bis  chin. 
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THE  NEW  MOON 

When,  aa  the  garish  day  is  done, 
Heaven  burns  with  the  descended  sun, 

Xw  passing  sweet  to  mark, 
Amid  that  flush  of  orimson  light. 
The  new  moon's  modest  bow  grow  bright. 
As  earth  and  sky  grow  dark. 

Few  are  the  hearts  too  cold  *o  feel 
A  thrill  of  gladness  o'er  them  st«al, 

When  first  the  wandering  eye 
Sees  faintly  in  the  evening  blaze, 
That  glimmeijig  curve  of  tender 'rays 

Just  planted  in  the  sky. 

^e  sight  of  that  young  orescent  brings 
Thouriits  of  aU  fair  and  youthful  thMs— 

The  hopes  of  early  years ; 
And  childhood's  purity  and  grace, 
4nd  joys  that  like  a  rainbow  chase 

The  passing  shower  of  tears. 

TJe  captive  yields  him  to  the  dream 
Of  freedom,  when  that  virgin  beam 

Comes  out  upon  the  air, 
And  painfully  the  sick  man  tries 
To  fix  his  dim  ani  burning  eyes 

On  the  soft  promise  there. 

Most  welcome  to  the  lover's  sight 
Glitters  that  pure,  emerging  li^t ; 

For  pratuing  poets  say 
That  sweetest  is  the  lovenr  walk, 
And  tenderest  is  their  murmured  talk 

Beneath  its  gentle  ray. 
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And  thete  do  graver  men  behold 
A  type  of  errors,  loved  of  old, 

Forsaken  and  forgiven ; 
And  thoughts  and  visbes  not  of  earth, 
Just  opening  in  their  early  birth, 

like  that  new  light  in  heaven. 
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Aye,  thou  art  welcome,  heaven's  deMoas  breath, 
When  woods  begin  to  wear  the  crimson  leaf. 
And  snns  grow  meek,  and  the  meek  sons  grow  bnef. 

And  the  year  smiles  as  it  draws  neax  ito  death. 

Wind  of  the  simny  south  I   oh,  still  delay 
In  the  gay  woods  and  in  the  golden  anr, 
like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from  care, 

Journeying,  in  long  serenity,  away. 

In  such  a  bright,  late  quiet,  would  that  I      , .       , 
Might  wear  out  life  like  thee,  mid  bowers  and  brooks, 
And,  dearer  yet,  the  sunshine  of  kind  looks,  ii 

And  music  of  kind  voices  ever  nigh  ; 

And  when  my  last  sand  twinkled  in  the  glass, 

Pass  silently  from  men,  as  thou  dost  pass. 


THE  DAMSEL  OF  PERU 
Whxbs  olive  leaves  were  twinkling  in  every  wind  that 

There  sat  beneath  the  pleasant  shade  a  damsel  of  Peru. 
Betwixt  the  slender  boughs,  as  they  opened  to  the  air, 
Came  gUmpses  of  her  ivory  nook  and  of  her  glossy  hair ; 
And  sweetly  rang  her  si'  xer  voice,  within  that  shady 

As  from  the  shrubby  glen  is  heard  the  sound  of  hidden 
l^ok, 
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Tls  •  long  of  lore  and  valour,  in  the  noble  Spaniih 

tongne, 
That  onoe  upon  the  lunny  plaina  of  old  Castile  was  snng ; 
When,  from  their  mountain  holds,  on  the  Moorish  rout 

below. 
Had  rushed  the  Cihristians  like  a  flood,  and  swept  away 

the  foe.  ,0 

Awhile  that  melody  is  still,  and  then  breaks  forth  anew, 
A  wilder  rhyme,  a  livelier  note,  of  freedom  and  Peru. 

For  she  has  bound  the  swoid  to  a  youthful  lover's  side. 
And  sent  him  to  the  war  the  day  she  should  have  been 

his  bride. 
And  bade  him  bear  a  faithful  heart  to  battle  for  the  light, 
And  held  the  foiutains  of  her  eyes  till  he  was  out  of 

sight. 
Since  the  partir  j  kiss  was  given,  six  weary  months  an 

fled, 
And  yet  the  foe  is  in  the  land,  and  blood  must  yet  be 

shed. 

A  white  hand  parts  the  branches,  a  lovely  face  looks 

forth, 
And  bright  dark  eyes  gase  steadfastly  and  sadly  toward 
.■the  north.  ao 

Thou  look'st  in  vain,  sweet  maiden,  the  sharpest  sight 

would  fail 
To  spy  a  sign  of  human  life  abroad  in  all  the  vale ; 
For  the  noon  is  coming  on,  and  the  sunbeams  fiercely 

beat. 
And  the  silent  hills  and  forest-tope  seem  reeling  in  the 

heat. 

That  white  hand  is  withdrawn,  that  fair  sad  face  is  gone, 
But  the  music  of  that  silver  voice  is  flowing  sweetly  or. 
Not  as  of  late,  in  cheerful  tones,  but  mournfully  and 
low—  ,j 

A  ballad  of  a  tender  maid  heart-broken  long  ago. 
Of  him  who  died  in  battle,  the  youthful  and  the  brave, 
And  her  who  died  of  sorrow,  upon  his  early  grave. 
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But  lee,  along  that  mountain's  slope,  a  fiery  horseman 

ride; 
Hark  his  torn  plume,  his  tarnished  belt,  the  sabie  at 

his  side. 
His  spurs  are  buried  rowel-deep,  he  rides  with  loosened 

rein, 
There 's  blood  upon  his  charger's  flank,  and  foam  upon 

the  mane ; 
He  speeds  him  toward  the  oliTe-grore,  along  that  shaded 

hUl: 
G'ja  shield  the  helpless  maiden  there,  if  he  should  mean 

her  ill  I 

And  suddenly  that  song  has  c-'-d,  and  suddenly  I  hear 
A  shriek  sent  up  amid  the  sb'  .d,  a  si uriek— but  not  of  fear. 
For  tender  accents  follow,  and  tenderer  pauses  speak 
The  overflow   of   gladness,  ■  when  words  are   a]<   too 
weak :  40 

'  I  lay  my  good  sword  at  thy  feet,  for  now  Fern  is  free. 
And  I  am  oome  to  dwell  be"'de  the  olive-grove  with  thee.' 


THE  AFRICAN  CHIEF 

Chaikbd  in  the  market-place  ha  stood, 

A  man  of  giant  ^me, 
Amid  the  gauiering  multitude 

^at  shrank  to  hear  his  name — 
All  stem  of  look  ami  strong  of  limb, 

His  dark  eye  on  the  ground  : — 
And  silently  they  gazed  on  him. 

As  on  a  lion  bound. 

Vainly,  but  well,  that  chief  had  fought, 

He  was  a  captive  now. 
Yet  pride,  that  fortune  humbles  not, 

Was  written  on  his  brow. 
The  scars  his  dark  broad  bosom  wore. 

Showed  warrior  true  and  brave ; 
A  prince  among  his  tribe  before. 

He  could  not  be  a  slave. 
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Tbtn  to  his  oonqneror  he  tpilu — 

'  Vj  brother  ii  •  king ; 
Undo  this  neoklaoe  from  my  neok, 

And  take  thia  braoelet  ring,  le 

And  lend  me  where  my  brotner  reinu. 

And  I  will  fill  thy  hands 
With  itore  of  ivory  from  the  plain*, 

And  gold-dust  from  the  sands.' 

'  Not  for  thy  ivory  nor  thy  gold 

Will  I  unbind  thy  chain ; 
That  bloodv  hand  uiall  never  hold 

The  battle-spear  again. 
A  price  thy  nation  never  gave 

Shall  yet  be  paid  for  thee  ;  je 

For  thou  shalt  be  the  Christian's  sUve, 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea.' 

Then  wept  the  warrior  chief,  and  bade 

To  ahrad  his  locks  away ; 
And  one  by  one,  each  heav;  hraid 

Before  the  victor  lay. 
Thick  were  the  plaited  looks,  and  long, 

And  closely  hidden  there 
Shone  many  a  wedge  of  gold  among 

The  dark  and  crisped  hair.  40 

'  Look,  feast  thy  greedy  eye  with  gold 

Long  kept  for  sorest  need  : 
Take  it — thou  askest  sums  untold. 

And  say  that  I  am  freed. 
Take  it — my  wife,  the  long,  long  day, 

Weeps  by  the  cocoa-tree. 
And  my  young  children  leave  their  play. 

And  ask  in  vain  for  me.' 

'  I  take  thy  gold— but  I  have  made 

Thy  fetters  fast  and  strong,  go 

And  ween  that  by  the  cocoa  shade 

Thy  wife  will  wait  thee  long.' 


THE  AFRICAN  OHIEV 

Strong  WM  the  agony  tlwt  tkook 
The  o»ptiTe'i  mme  to  hear, 

And  the  nrond  mewiIng  o(  hi«  look 
Wm  changed  to  mortal  fear. 

Hie  heart  wae  broken — oraced  hia  brain : 

At  onoe  hia  eye  grew  wild  ; 
He  ftruggled  fleioely  with  hia  chain, 

Whispered,  and  wept,  and  rmiled ; 
Yet  wore  not  long  thoae  fatal  banda — 

And  once,  at  wnt  of  day, 
They  drew  him  forth  apon  the  landa , 

Uie  fo«>  iiyena'a  pray. 
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Tbi  cou'-.tnr  ever  has  a  laogiog  Spring, 
Waitiiig  for  May  to  call  ita  violets  forth. 

And  June  its  rosea — showers  and  svmshine  bring, 
Slcirly,  the  deepening  yerdure  o'er  the  earth ; 

To  put  their  foliage  out,  the  woods  are  slack. 

Ana  one  by  one  uie  singing-biids  come  back. 

Within  the  city's  bounds  the  time  of  flowers . 

Comes  earlier.    Let  a  mild  and  sunny  day. 
Such  as  full  often,  for  a  few  brisht  hours, 

Breathes  throueh  the  sky  of  March  the  airs  of  May, 
Shine  on  our  roon  and  diaae  the  wintry  gloom —  n 
And  lo  1   our  borders  glow  with  sudden  bloom. 

For  the  wide  sidewalks  of  Broadway  are  then 
Gorgeous  as  are  a  rivulet's  banks  in  June, 

That  overhung  with  bloesoms,  through  its  glen. 
Slides  soft  away  beneath  the  sunny  noon. 

And  they  who  search  the  imtrodden  wood  for  flowers 

Meet  in  its  depths  no  lovelier  ones  than  ours. 
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Far  hue  m  eye*  tlwt  ihMiM  the  riolet, 

Or  the  dwk  drop  th»t  ou  tl     p»n»y  Uee,  » 

And  forehe«di,  white,  m  when  ip  oluten  let. 

The  snemonee  by  f oreat  foontaini  riw ; 
And  the  spting-beAtity  boMU  no  tendeiw  lirettk 
man  tLe  wft  red  on  many  »  youthfnl  oheek. 
And  thick  about  thoM  lovely  templea  lie 

Uokj  that  the  Inokv  Vignardonne  hai  curled, 
Thrice-happy  man  I  whoee  trade  it  ii  to  buy, 

And  bake,  and  braid  thoee  love-knoU  of  the  worid : 
Who  curb  of  ereiy  glo«y  colour  keepeet. 
And  Mlleet,  it  is  laid,  the  blaokeet  cheapeet.  30 

Ai^  well  thou  mayit— for  Italy's  brown  maida 

^nd  the  dark  looka  with  which  their  brows  are  dresMd. 
And  Gascon  lasses,  from  their  jetty  braids, 

Ut)p  half,  to  buy  a  riband  for  the  rest ; 
But  the  faesh  Norman  (rids  their  treesee  spare. 
And  the  Dutch  damsel  keeps  her  flaxen  hair. 

Then,  henceforth,  let  no  maid  or  matron  grieve. 

To  see  her  locki.  of  an  unlovely  hue, 
Frouiy  or  thin,  for  liberal  art  shall  give 

Such  piles  of  curls  as  nature  never  know.  10 

Bve,  with  her  veU  of  tresses,  at  the  sight 
Had  blushed,  outdone,  and  owned  herself  a  fright. 

Soft  voices  and  Ught  laughter  wake  the  street. 
Like  notes  of  woodbirds,  and  where'er  the  eye 

Threads^e  long  way,  plumes  wave,  and  twinkUng  feet 
FaU  li^ht,  as  hastes  that  crowd  of  beauty  by. 

The  ostach,  hurrying  o'er  the  desert  space. 

Scarce  bore  those  tossing  plumes  with  fleeter  pace. 

No  sronmiM  Juno-gait,  of  languor  bom, 
is  theirs,  but  a  light  step  of  freest  grace,  50 

lilght  aa  Camilla's  o^er  the  unbent  com,— 
A  step  that  speaks  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

ranee  Quiet,  meek  old  dame,  was  driven  '^-'ay 

To  Sing-Sing  and  the  shorer,  of  Tappi 
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Ye  that  daih  by  in  ohuioU  I   who  will  mi* 
For  itewU  or  footmen  now  T  ye  owinot  show 

Fair  face,  and  daiiHng  drees,  and  oaoefnl  air, 
And  la«t  edition  ot  the  ihape  I    iUi  no ; 

Theee  lighta  are  for  the  earth  and  m>en  (ky, 

And  your  loud  wheeli  unheeded  i.        by. 


THE  GLADNESS  OF  NATURE 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  lad, 
When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  around; 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 
And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground  T 

There  are  notes  ot  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  throusn  all  the  sky ; 

The  ground-sqdirrel  gaily  chirps  by  his  den. 
And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space. 

And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright  gtijn  vale. 

And  hen  they  itretoh  to  the  frolic  chase,  ii 

And  there  they  r  U  on  the  easy  gale. 

There 's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  as,  n  bower. 
Then  's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  t)eeahen  tree, 

There 's  a  smile  on  the  fruit  and  a  smile  on  the  Sower, 
And  a  laugh  from  tlie  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faoed  sun,  how  he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  .ay, 

On  the  leaping  waters  and  gav  yc  'mg  isles ; 
Aye,  look,  and  he'll  smile  thy  gloom  away.  is 
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Oatrib  him  to  hi*  gr»ve  •gkin, 

And  wleiimly  uid  toftly  by, 
BenMth  the  Terdnre  of  the  plain 

The  wuTior'i  loattwcd  bonet  »w»y. 

j!u    J  *'**P  '•▼•wno*.  taught  of  old, 

The  hommge  of  man's  heart  to  death : 
Nor  dare  to  trifle  with  the  mould 

Once  haUowed  by  the  Almighty'i  breath. 

The  lonl  hath  quickened  every  part 

That  remnant  of  a  martial  biow, 

Thoee  ribe  that  held  the  mighty  heart. 
That  itrong  arm— strong  no  longer  now, 

"Pwe  tnem,  each  monldenng  relic  epare, 

mil      .    '•  °^  ^"^^ '   '«*  *•"»»»  w«t, 
Till  not  a  trace  ahalT  apeak  of  where 
The  awful  likeneM  waa  impreaaed. 

I"**  he  was  fresher  from  the  hand 

Miat  formed  of  earth  the  human  face 
And  to  the  elementa  did  atand 

In  nearer  kindred  than  our  race. 
In  many  a  flood  to  madneas  tossed, 

In  many  s  storm  has  been  his  path ; 
He  hid  hjm  not  from  heat  or  frost, 

But  met  them,  and  defied  their  wrath. 

Then  they  were  kind— the  forests  here, 

Rivera,  and  Btiller  waters,  paid 
A  tribute  to  the  net  and  spear 

Of  the  red  ruler  of  the  shade. 
Fruits  on  the  woodland  branches  lay 

Roots  in  the  thaded  soil  below. 
The  stars  looked  forth  to  teach  his  way 

The  still  earth  warned  him  of  the  foe' 
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A  noble  race  1   but  they  aro  gone, 

With  their  old  foiests  vide  and  deep, 
And  we  hare  built  our  homes  upon 

Fields  where  their  generations  sleep. 
Their  fountains  slake  our  thirst  at  noon. 

Upon  their  fields  our  harvest  waves, 
Our  lovers  woo  beneath  their  moon — 

Then  let  us  spare  at  least  their  graves  t 


MIDSUMMER 

A  soinrar 

A  PowiSB  is  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air, 
From  which  the  vital  spirit  shrinlfH  afraid, 
And  shelters  him  in  nooks  of  deepest  shade. 

From  the  hot  steam  and  from  the  fiery  dare. 

Look  forth  upon  the  earth — ^her  thousand  plants 
Are  smitten  ;   even  the  dark  sun-loving  maize 
Faints  in  the  field  beneath  the  torrid  blaze ; 

The  herd  beside  the  shaded  fountain  pants; 

For  life  is  driven  from  all  the  landscape  brown ; 
The  bird  hath  sought  his  tree,  the  snake  his  den. 
The  trout  floats  dead  in  the  hot  stream,  and  men 

Drop  by  the  sunstroke  in  the  populous  town :       la 
As  if  the  Day  of  File  had  dawned,  and  sent 
Its  deadly  breath  into  the  firmament. 


THE  GBEEK  PABTISAN 

OuB  free  flag  is  dancing 

In  the  free  mountain  air, 
And  burnished  arms  are  glancing. 

And  warriors  gathering  there  1 
And  fearless  is  the  little  train 

Whose  gallant  bosoms  shield  it ; 
The  blood  that  warms  their  hearts  shall  stain 

That  banner  ere  they  yield  it. 


THE  GREEK  PARTISAN 

—Each  dark  eye  ia  fixed  on  earth. 

And  bnef  each  solemn  greeting  • 

Tnwe  u  no  look  nor  sound  of  nmth 

Where  those  stem  men  are  meeting. 
They  go  to  the  slaughter, 

To  strike  the  sudden  blow, 
And  pour  on  earth,  like  water, 

The  beat  blood  of  the  foe ; 
To  riMh  on  them  from  rock  and  heieU. 

And  clear  the  narrow  valley. 
Or  fire  their  camp  at  dead  of  nieht, 

And  fly  before  they  rally. 
—Chains  are  round  our  country  pressed 

And  cowards  have  betrayed  her. 
And  we  must  make  her  bleeding  breast 

ihe  grave  of  the  invader. 

Not  till  from  her  fett«r8 

We  raise  up  Greece  again. 
And  write  in  bloody  letters 

That  tyranny  is  slain, 

Oh,  not  tiU  then  the  smUe  shaU  steal 

Across  those  darkened  faces. 
Not  one  of  all  those  warriors  feel 

His  children's  dear  embraces. 
— ^ap  we  not  the  ripened  wheat 

Till  yonder  hosts  are  flying, 
And  aU  their  bravest,  at  our  feet, 

Like  autumn  sheaves  are  lying. 
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THE  TWO  GRAVES 
'^8  a  bleak  wild  hill,  but  green  and  bright 
Jn  the  summer  wannth  and  the  mid-day  liriit ; 
1^5*1.'  i'^u"?.^'  *^*  ^  ""J  *•»«  oh^Ttho  wren 

^1  '»^  ^^  °*  f''.^^°2\  *«"»  ^^^  ^^  glen  , 
There  B  the  sound  of  a  bell  from  the  scattlred  flock. 
And^the  shade  of  the  beech  Ues  cool  on^elock, 
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And  fresh  from  the  vest  is  the  free  wind's  breath,^ 
There  is  nothing  here  that  speaks  of  death. 

Far  yonder,  where  orchards  and  gardens  lie, 
And  dwellings  cluster,  'tis  there  men  die.  lo 

They  are  bom,  they  die,  and  are  buried  near, 
Where  the  populous  graveyard  lightens  the  bier ; 
For  strict  and  close  are  the  ties  that  bind 
In  death  the  children  of  human-kind ; 
Yea,  stricter  and  closer  tLan  those  of  life, — 
'Tis  a  neighbourhood  that  knows  no  strife. 
They  are  noiselessly  gatliared — ^friend  and  foe — 
To  the  still  and  dark  assemblies  below : 
Without  a  frown  or  a  smile  they  meet, 
Each  x>ale  and  calm  in  his  winding-sheet  -,  to 

In  that  sullen  home  of  peace  and  gloom. 
Crowded,  like  guests  in  a  banquet-room. 

Yet  there  are  graves  in  this  lonely  spot. 
Two  humble  graves,  but  I  meet  them  not. 
I  have  seen  &em, — eighteen  years  are  past. 
Since  I  found  theii'  place  in  the  brambles  last, — 
The  place  where,  fifty  winters  ago, 
An  aged  man  in  his  looks  of  snow, 
And  an  aged  matron,  withered  with  years, 
Were  solemnly  laid  ! — ^but  not  with  tears.  30 

For  none,  who  sat  by  the  light  of  their  hearth. 
Beheld  their  cofEins  covered  with  earth ; 
Their  kindred  were  far,  and  their  children  dead. 
When  the  funeral  prayer  was  coldly  said. 

Two  low  green  hillocks,  two  small  grey  stones, 
Rose  over  the  place  that  held  their  bones ; 
But  the  grassy  hillocks  are  levelled  again. 
And  the  keenest  eye  might  search  in  vain, 
'Mong  briers,  and  ferns,  and  paths  of  sheep. 
For  we  spot  where  the  aged  couple  sleep.  40 

Yet  well  might  they  lay,  beneath  the  soil 
Of  this  lonely  spot,  that  man  of  toil. 


THE  TWO  GRAVES  gg 

VW^TvJ  wl*'°"8  ^"^  ""'"''1  ^^^  *e  spade. 
WttMe  never  before  a  grave  was  made ; 
for  he  hewed  the  dark  old  woods  away, 
And  gave  the  virgin  fields  to  the  day ; 
m^^  gourd  and  the  bean,  beside  his  door, 

And  the  maize  stood  up,  and  the  be^ed  rye 

Bent  low  m  the  breath  of  an  unknown  sky?  j" 

•Tis  said  that  when  life  is  ended  here, 
m  ppint  18  borne  to  a  distant  sphere ; 
Tha    It  vuats  ito  earthly  home  no  morl>. 

V.«l  ^^  u°  *^e  •'"""te  it  loved  before. 
But  Trfiy  should  the  bodiless  soul  be  sent 
*M  off,  to  a  long,  long  banishment  t 
Talk  not  of  the  ^ht  and  the  living  green ! 
It  wiU  pme  for  the  dear  familiar  8?e^ 

SiJ^n^H  is  *f*  '^"PKe  bright  world,  to  behold 
xne  rook  and  the  stream  it  knew  of  old.  &, 

'Es  a  cruel  creed,  believe  it  not  I 
J>eath  to  the  good  is  a  mUder  lot. 

l?^L'?i^"'~*¥i^  "*  liere-that  harmless  pair 

T    J?*  7."^°^  sunshine  and  flowing  air 

^  the  light  cloud-shadows  that  slowly  pass, 

m.Bv^^riS.'^  ^^J^'T  ^T  *'^^  ""«™^g  grass. 
They  sit  where  their  humble  cottag.  stood. 

An7nTl    I  *^^  "^""^^  ^8«  o'  the  wood. 

^d  hst  to  the  long  accustomed  flow 

Of  the  brook  that  wets  the  rooks  below.  „ 

Patient,  and  peaceful,  and  passionless,  ' 

As  seasons  on  seasons  swiftly  press 

Tnf^fc"*?'  '  "?**  "'?•*•  *"'*  li"8er  around. 

Till  the  day  when  their  bodies  shaU  leave  the  ground 
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I  wonu)  not  always  reason.    The  straight  path 
Wearies  us  with  its  never-vaiying  lines, 
And  we  grow  melancholy.    I  would  make 
Reason  my  guide,  but  she  should  sometimes  sit 
Patiently  by  the  wayside,  whih  I  traced 
The  mazes  of  the  ple(>.ijant  wilderness 
Around  me.    She  should  be  my  counsellor, 
But  not  my  tyrant.    For  the  spirit  needs 
Impulses  from  a  deeper  source  than  hers, 
And  there  are  motions,  in  the  mind  of  man,  n 

That  she  must  look  upon  with  awe.    I  bow 
Reverently  to  her  dictates,  but  not  less 
Hold  to  the  fair  illusions  of  old  time — 
Illusions  that  shed  brightness  over  life. 
And  glory  over  nature.    Look,  even  now. 
Where  two  bright  planets  in  the  twilight  mc-et, 
Upon  the  safEron  heaven, — the  imperial  star 
Of  Jove,  and  she  that  from  her  radiant  urn 
Pouts  forth  the  light  of  love.    Let  me  believe, 
Awhile,  that  they  are  met  for  ends  of  good,  to 

Amid  the  evening  glory,  to  confer 
Of  men  and  their  affairs,  and  to  shed  down 
Kind  influence.    Lo !   they  brighten  as  we  gaze. 
And  shake  out  softer  fires !    The  great  earth  feels 
The  eladness  and  the  quiet  of  the  time. 
MeeUy  the  mighty  river,  that  enfolds 
This  mighty  city,  smooths  his  front,  and  far 
Glitters  and  bums  even  to  the  rocky  base 
Of  the  dark  heights  that  bound  him  to  the  west ; 
And  a  dwp  murmur  from  the  many  streets  30 

Rises  like  a  thanksgiving.    Put  we  hence 
Dark  and  sad  thoughts  awhile — there 's  time  for  them 
Hereafter — on  the  morrow  we  will  meet. 
With  melancholy  looks,  to  tell  our  griefs, 
And  make  each  other  wretched ;   this  calm  hour, 
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This  balmy  blessed  evening,  we  will  give 
lo  cheerful  hopes  and  dreams  of  happy  days, 
iJom  of  the  meeting  of  those  glorioSs  stars. 

TheX^in'^-thT*'!,*  J'f*  P»F"l»ed  the  year,  and  soared 
Shfii       u""*  ^'^.  °'  **"»»«•    Autumn,  yet,         40 
ShaU  make  men  glad  with  unexpected  fruits. 
Ihe  dog-star  shall  shme  harmless  :  genial  days 
ShaU  softly  gUde  away  into  the  keen  ^ 

And  wnolesome  cold  of  winter ;  he  that  fears 
The  peBtilence  shaU  ga^  on  those  pure  beams, 
And  breathe,  with  confidence,  the  quiet  air. 

*  Shl?^^i!®"u*°^P'"'^''  '^^  "^"ty  '   "eU  may  they 

Shane  bnthtest  on  our  borders,  and  withdraw 
Towards  the  great  Paciic,  marking  out 

w«  £!;     It  T^."-  ^^'^'  ^  ""^  °^  land,  so 

*.re  lonij,  the  better  Genius  of  our  race 

Having  encompassed  earth,  and  tamed  its  tribes, 

ShaU  (;it  nim  down  beneath  the  farthest  west, 

ay  the  shore  of  that  cahn  ocean,  and  look  back 

On  realms  made  happy. 

A„j         x.       ,  J  .  ^ght  the  nuptial  torch. 

Md  say  the  glad  yet  solemn  rite  that  Inits 

to!/°^  *??'^  "'*'?^";    ^*PPy  d»ys  to  them 
Ihat  wed  this  evemng !— a  long  life  of  love 

And  blooming  sons  aad  daughters  !    Happy  they 
Whiter  and  hoher  than  the  past,  and  go 

A^;^  ^  ^}a"  ^1^\  *^^°  ^^^  ^'^ar  softer  hearts. 
And  shudder  at  the  butcheries  of  war 
As  now  at  other  murders.  ' 

■iii_„„„u    .  . ,     ,  ,  Hapless  Greece ! 

Jtjnough  of  blood  has  wet  thy  rocks,  and  stained 
Thy  nvers ;  deep  enough  th^  chain^  have  wST 
jaeir  hnks  into  thy  flesh  ;    the  sacrifice 
Of  thy  pure  maidens,  and  thy  innocent  babes. 
And  reverend  pnests.  has  expiated  all 
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Thy  orimes  of  old.    In  yonder  mingling  lights 

There  is  an  omen  of  good  days  for  thee. 

Thou  shalt  ariue  from  'midst  the  dost  and  sit 

Again  among  the  nations     Thine  own  aim 

Shall  yet  redeem  thee.    Not  in  wars  like  thine 

The  world  takes  part.    Be  it  a  strife  of  kings,— 

Despot  with  despot  battling  for  a  throne, — 

And  Europe  shall  be  stirred  throughout  her  realms, 

Nations  shall  put  on  harness,  and  shall  fall 

Upon  each  other,  and  in  all  their  bounds 

The  wailing  of  the  childless  shall  not  cease. 

Thine  is  a  war  for  liberty,  and  thou 

Must  fight  it  single-handed.    The  old  world 

Looks  coldly  on  the  murderers  of  thy  race, 

And  leaves  thee  to  the  struggle ;   and  the  new, — 

I  fear  me  thou  oouldst  tell  a  shameful  tale 

Of  fraud  and  lust  of  gain ;— thy  treasury  drained. 

And  IHssolonghi  fallen.    Yet  thy  wrongs 

Shall  T"it  new  strength  into  thy  heart  and  hand, 

And  God  and  thy  good  sword  shall  yet  work  out. 

For  thee,  a  terrible  deliverance. 


A  SUMMER  BABIBLB 

Ths  quiet  August  noon  has  come, 
A  slumberous  silence  fills  the  sky, 

The  fields  are  still,  the  woods  are  dumb. 
In  glassy  sleep  the  waters  lie. 

And  mark  yon  soft  white  clouds  that  rest 
Above  our  vale,  a  moveless  throng ; 

The  cattle  on  the  mountain's  breast 
Enjoy  the  grateful  shadow  long. 

Oh,  how  unlike  those  merry  hours. 
In  early  June,  when  Earth  laughs  out. 

When  the  fre^  winds  make  love  to  flowers. 
And  woodlands  sing  and  waters  shout ; 
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When  in  the  grais  iwcet  voioes  talk, 

And  ttraina  of  tiny  mugio  swell 
From  every  moM-onp  of  the  ■  ook, 

Fiom  every  nameless  blossom's  'jell. 

Bnt  now  a  joy  too  deep  for  somid, 

A  peace  no  other  season  knows, 
Hushes  the  heavens  and  wraps  the  ground. 

The  blessing  of  supreme  repose.  n 

Away !   I  will  not  be,  to-day. 

The  only  slave  of  toil  and  oare. 
Away  from  desk  and  dust  1   away  I 

I'll  be  as  idle  as  the  air. 

Beneath  the  open  sky  abroad, 
Among  the  plants  and  breathing  things. 

The  sinless,  peaceful  works  of  Qod, 
I'll  share  the  calm  the  season  brings. 

Come,  thou,  in  whose  soft  eyes  I  see 

The  gentle  meanings  of  thy  heart,  30 

One  day  amid  the  woods  with  me. 

From  men  and  all  their  cares  apart. 

And  where,  upon  the  meadow's  breast. 

The  shadow  of  the  thicket  lies. 
The  blue  wild  flowers  thou  gatherest 

Shall  glow  yet  deeper  near  thine  eyes. 

Come,  and  when  'mid  the  calm  profound, 

I  turn,  those  gentle  eyes  to  seek. 
They,  like  the  lovely  landscape  round. 

Of  innocence  and  peace  shall  speak.  40 

Rest  here,  beneath  the  unmoving  shade. 

And  on  the  silent  valleys  gaze. 
Winding,  and  widening,  till  they  fade 

In  yon  soft  ring  of  summer  haze. 
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The  village  tnea  theii  raminits  rear 
Still  as  its  spire,  and  vonder  flook 

At  rest  in  those  calm  fields  appear 
As  chiselled  from  the  lifeless  rook. 

One  tranquil  mount  the  scene  o'erlooks — 
There  the  hushed  winds  their  Sabbath  keep,  50 

While  a  near  hum  from  bees  and  brooks 
Comes  faintly  like  the  breath  of  sleep. 

Well  may  the  gazer  deem  that  when, 
Worn  with  the  struggle  and  the  strife, 

And  heart-sick  at  the  wrongs  of  men. 
The  good  forsakes  the  scene  of  life ; 

like  this  deep  quiet, that,  awhile, 

Lingers  the  lovely  landiioape  o'er, 
Shall  De  the  peace  whose  holy  smile 

Welcomes  him  to  a  happier  diore.  6e 


A  SCENE  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  HUDSON 

Cool  shades  and  dews  are  round  my  way. 

And  silence  of  the  early  day ; 

'Mid  the  dark  rocks  that  watch  his  bed 

Glitters  the  mighty  Hudson  spread, 

Unrippled,  save  by  drops  that  fall 

From  shrubs  that  fringe  bis  mountain  wall ; 

And  o'er  the  clear  still  water  swells 

The  music  of  the  Sabbath  bells. 

All,  save  this  little  nook  of  land. 

Circled  with  trees,  on  which  I  stand,  1 

All,  save  that  line  of  hills  which  lie 

Suspended  in  the  mimic  sky — 

Seems  a  blue  void,  above,  below, 

Through  which  the  white  clouds  come  and  go. 

And  bom  the  green  world's  farthest  steep 

I  gaze  into  the  airy  deep. 
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LordiMt  <rf  lovely  thingg  are  they, 

On  earth,  that  aooneitpaM  awayf 

The  roM  that  Uvea  it.  lltUe  hou? 

1»  pnijed  beyond  the  wulptured  flower.  „ 

Even  love,  long  tried  and  oheriahed  long 

mT^^°1  tender  and  more  strong,* 

A*  thought  of  that  insatiate  grave     * 

Jfrom  which  ita  yearnings  oamot  save. 

100  much  of  heaven  on  earth  to  last ; 

Nor  long  may  thy  still  waters  lie. 

An  image  of  the  glorious  sliy. 

"y  fate  and  mine  are  not  repose : 

And  ere  another  evening  close. 

Thou  to  thy  tides  Shalt  turn  igain  * 

And  I  to  seek  the  crowd  of  men 


THE  HURRICANE 

T  £?*"  ?^  ^^*  ''"«'*  '  I  feel  thee  nigh 
1  faiow  thy  breath  in  the  burning  skv  I 
l^d  I  wait,  with  a  thrill  in  ^^e^ ' 
*'or  the  conung  of  the  hurricane  I 

And  lo  !   on  the  wing  of  the  heavy  Bales 
Throiigh  the  boundlesTaroh  of  heaven^he  iuis  • 

The  nughty  diadow  is  borne  along. 

lake  the  dark  eternity  to  come; 

While  the  world  below,  dismayed  and  dumb 

Through  the  cahn  of  the  thick  hot  atnwsphere 

Looks  up  at  its  gloomy  folds  with  tZ    ^^^^^^ 

IW  darken  fast;   and  the  golden  blaze 
Of  the  sun  .8  quenched  in  the  lurid  haze 

A^}h  T^-  *V"^^  the  shade  a  funera  ray- 
A  glare  that  is  neither  night  nor  day  ^ 
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A  bMTU  that  tonobaa,  with  huM  of  dMth, 
The  oloud  above  and  the  earth  beneath. 
To  ite  ooveit  gUdea  the  dlent  bird, 
While  the  hoirioane'i  diitant  voioe  is  heard, 
Uplifted  among  ^e  mountain*  roond, 
And  the  forests  hear  and  answer  the  sonnd. 

He  is  oome  I   he  is  come  I  do  ye  not  behold 
His  ample  robes  on  the  wind  unrolled  T 
Giant  <5  air  1   we  bid  thee  bail  I— 
How  his  grey  skirts  toss  in  the  whirling  gale  1 
How  his  huge  and  writhins  arms  are  bent, 
To  clasp  the  zono  of  the  umament, 
And  fold  at  length,  in  their  dark  embrace. 
From  mountain  to  mountain  the  visible  space ! 

Darker— still  darker  I   the  whirlwinds  bear 
The  dust  of  the  plains  to  the  middle  air ; 
And  hark  to  the  crashing,  long  and  loud. 
Of  the  chariot  of  Gkxl  in  the  thunder-cloud  I 
You  may  trace  its  path  by  the  flashes  that  start 
From  the  rapid  wheels  where'er  they  dart, 
As  the  fire-bolts  leap  to  the  world  below, 
And  flood  the  skies  with  a  lurid  glow. 

What  roar  is  that  t— 'tis  the  rain  that  breaks 
In  torr-^'.ts  away  from  the  airy_  lakes,  4o 

Heavily    ouied  on  the  shuddering  ground. 
And  shedding  a  nameless  horror  round. 
Ah !   well  known  woods,  and  mountains,  and  skies, 
With  the  very  clouds !— ye  are  lost  to  my  eyes. 
I  seek  ye  vainly,  and  see  in  your  place 
The  shadowy  tempest  that  sweeps  through  space, 
A  whirling  ocean  that  fills  the  wall 
Of  the  crystal  heaven,  and  buries  aU. 
And  I,  out  off  from  the  world,  remain 
Alone  with  the  terrible  hurricane.  !f> 
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Onmrs  may  subdue  the  feeble  spirit,  but  thee, 
Thj,,  of  the  iron  hewt  I   they  could  not  teme  I 
For  thou  wert  of  the  mountaina ;   they  proclaim 

Tu>  everlaating  creed  of  liberty. 

That  creed  is  written  on  the  untrampled  mow. 
Thundered  by  torrents  which  no  power  can  hold, 
Save  that  of  Qod,  when  he  sends  forth  his  cold. 

And  tireathed  by  winds  that  through  the  free  heaven 
blow. 

Thou,  while  thy  prison  walls  were  dark  around, 
MdBt  meditate  the  lesson  Nature  taught,  to 

And  to  thy  brief  captivity  was  brouofat 

A  vuion  of  thy  SwitBBriand  unbound. 
The  bitter  cup  they  mingled,  strengthened  thee 
Jfor  the  great  work  to  set  thy  country  free. 


THE  HUNTER'S  SERENADE 

Try  bower  is  finished,  fairest  I 

Fit  bower  for  hunter's  brid»— 
Where  old  woods  overshadow 
_    ^  The  green  savanna's  side. 
I've  wandered  long,  and  wandered  far. 

And  never  have  I  met. 
In  all  thin  lovely  western  land, 

A  spot  80  lovely  yet. 
But  I  shall  think  it  fairer. 

When  thou  art  come  to  bless, 
With  thy  sweet  smile  and  silver  voice. 

Its  silent  loveliness. 

For  thee  the  wild  grape  glistens. 

On  sunny  knoll  and  tree. 
The  slim  papaya  ripens 

Its  yellow  fruit  for  thee. 
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For  thee  the  duck,  on  glawy  itTCMn, 

The  pnirie-fowl  ■hall  die, 
My  rifle  for  thy  feMt  ahall  bring 

The  wild  swan  from  the  «ky.  ie 

The  foreat's  leaping  panther, 

Fieioe,  beantunl,  Mid  fleet, 
Shall  yield  his  ipotted  hide  to  be 

A  oarpet  for  toy  feet 

I  know,  for  thou  haat  told  mo, 

Thy  maiden  love  of  flowen ; 
Ah,  thoie  that  deck  thy  gardens 

Are  pale  compared  with  ours. 
When  our  wide  woods  and  mighty  lawns 

Bloom  to  the  April  skies,  30 

The  earth  has  no  more  gorgeous  sight 

To  show  to  human  eyes. 
In  meadows  red  with  blossoms. 

All  summer  long,  the  bee 
Murmurs,  and  loads  his  yellow  thighs, 

For  thee,  my  love,  and  me. 

Or  wouldst  thou  gaze  at  tokens 

Of  ages  long  ago— 
Our  old  oaks  stream  with  mosses. 

And  sprout  with  mistletoe ;  40 

And  mignty  vines,  like  serpents,  climb 

The  giant  sycamore ; 
And  trunks,  o'erthrown  for  centuries. 

Cumber  the  forest  floor ; 
And  in  the  great  savanna. 

The  solitary  mound. 
Built  by  the  elder  world,  o'erlooks 

The  loneliness  around. 

Come,  thou  hast  not  forgotten 

Thy  pledge  and  promise  quite,  $0 

With  many  blushes  mnrmuied, 

Beneath  the  evening  light. 
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Come,  the  young  violeU  crowd  my  door 

niy  eurlAat  look  to  win.  '         ' 

And  at  my  lilent  window-sill 

The  jensmine  peepa  in. 
All  d»y  the  red-biHT  warblee, 

Upon  the  mulberry  near, 
And  the  nlght-Bparrow  trills  her  song. 

All  night,  with  none  to  hear.  «, 


THE  GREEK  BOY 

QO"  ,"•  the  glorious  Greeks  of  old. 

Glonoua  in  mien  and  mind ; 

■JL  .  •".  *"  mingled  with  the  mould. 

Their  dust  is  ot  the  wind ; 
The  forms  they  hewed  from  Uving  stone 
Bumre  the  waste  of  years  alone, 
^.scattered  with  their  ashes,  show 
WJjat  greatness  perished  long  ago. 

Yet  hesh  the  mvrtles  there-the  springs 
Gushbrightfvasofyore;        *^ 
mowers  blossom  from  the  dust  of  kings 

.  As  many  an  age  before. 
There  nature  moulds  as  nobly  now. 
As  eer  of  old.  the  human  brow ; 
And  copies  still  the  martial  form 
That  braved  Hataea's  battle  storm. 

^yU^y^^i^  looks  were  taught  to  seek 

Their  heaven  in  Hellas'  skies  ■ 
Her  airs  have  tinged  thy  dusky  cheek 

Her  sunshine  lit  thine  eyes ; 
mne  ears  have  drunk  the  woodland  strains 
Heart  by  old  poets,  and  thy  veins 
Swell  with  the  blood  of  demigods, 
That  slumber  in  thy  country  s  sods 
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Now  is  thy  nation  free — though  late — 

Thy  elder  brethren  broke — 
Broke,  ere  thy  spirit  felt  its  weight, 

The  intolerable  yoke. 
And  Greece,  decayed,  dethroned,  doth  see 
Her  youth  renewed  in  such  as  thee : 
A  shoot  of  that  old  vine  that  made 
The  nations  silent  in  its  shade. 
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THE  PAST 

Thou  unrelenting  Past ! 
Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  domain. 

And  fetters,  sure  and  fast. 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  reign. 

Far  in  thy  realm  withdrawn 
Old  empires  sit  in  sullenness  and  gloom, 

And  glorious  ages  gone 
lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb. 

Childhood,  with  all  its  mirth. 
Youth,  Manhood,  Age,  that  draws  us  to  the  ground. 

And  last,  Man's  Life  on  earth,  i< 

Glide  to  thy  dim  dominions,  and  are  bound. 

Thou  hast  my  better  years, 
Thou  hast  my  earlier  friends — ^the  good — ^the  kind. 

Yielded  to  thee  with  tears — 
The  venerable  form — the  exalted  mind. 

My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back — ^yearns  with  desire  intense, 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  oaptives  thence,      to 

In  vain — ^thy  gates  deny 
All  passage  save  to  those  wno  hence  depart ; 

Nor  to  the  streaming  eye 
Thou  giy'st  them  back — nor  to  the  broken  heart. 
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In  thy  abysse.'  iii.js 
Beauty  and  exoellcioe  unknown    -to  thee 

Earth's  wondc  i;  -d  her  pi'de 
Are  gathered,  as  tbe  -vi'ters  to  ^he  sea; 

Labours  of  good  to  man, 
Unpublished  charity,  unbroken  faith,— 

Love,  that  midst  grief  began. 
And  grew  with  years,  and  faltered  not  in  death. 

Full  many  a  mighty  name 
Lurks  in  thy  depths,  unuttered,  unrevered  ; 

With  thee  are  silent  fame, 
Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disappeared. 

Thine  for  a  space  are  they — 
Yet  Shalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures  up  at  last  • 

Th'"  — * ■--"      ■     • 

Thy  bol 

All  that  of  good  and  fair 
Has  gone  into  thy  womb  from  earliest  time. 

Shall  then  come  forth  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  prime. 

They  have  not  perished — no  ! 

Kind  words,  remembered  voices  once  so  sweet, 
Smiles,  radiant  long  ago. 

And  features,  the  great  soul's  apparent  seat- 
All  shall  come  back,  each  tie 

Of  pure  afieotion  shall  be  knit  again ;  ga 

Alone  shall  Evil  die. 

And  Sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign. 

And  then  shall  I  behold 
Him,  by  whose  kind  paternal  side  I  sprunir 

And  her,  who,  still  and  cold. 
Fills  the  next  grave— the  beautiful  and  young. 


Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way. 
Jits  shall  fall,  inexorable  Past ! 
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•UPON  THE  MOUNTAIN'S  DISTANT  HEAD" 

Upon  the  mountain's  distant  head, 
With  trackless  snows  foi  ever  white, 

Where  all  is  still,  and  oold,  and  dead. 
Late  shines  the  day's  departing  light. 

But  far  below  those  icy  rooks, 
TLe  vales,  in  summer  bloom  arrayed, 

Woods  full  of  birds,  and  fields  of  flocks, 
Are  dim  with  mist  and  dark  with  shade. 

'Tis  thus,  from  warm  and  kindly  hearts. 
And  eyes  where  generous  meanings  bum,       i 

Earliest  the  light  of  life  departs, 
But  lingers  with  the  cold  and  stem. 


THE  EVENING  WIND 

SpntlT  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
That  oool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day. 

Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow : 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play, 

Biding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now. 
Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their 
spray 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.    I  welcome  thee 

To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea 

Nor  I  alone — a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fullness  of  delight ;  lo 

And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 
And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound, 

lies  the  vast  inland  stretched  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  forth  into  the  gathering  shade ;   go  forth, 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth  1 


THE  EVENING  WIND 
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Go,  rook  the  little  wood-bird  in  hig  nest, 
Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest. 
Summoning,  from  the  innumerable  boughs,  » 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  hatjit  his  breast : 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shuttins  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass. 

And  where  the  o'ershadowing  branches  sweep  the  grass. 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee ;   thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep, 

And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 
Hig  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep : 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed, 
Shall  ]oy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep,  30 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go — but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 
Which  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore. 

With  sounds  and     :  -ts  from  all  thy  mighty  ringe. 
Thee  to  thy  bi,  ■  i'     .  e  of  the  deep  once  more  ; 

Sweet  odours  in  i.  ,       ^-air,  sweet  and  strange. 
Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore ; 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream.        4a 


•  INNOCENT  CHILD  AND  SNOW-WHITE  FLOWER ' 

iNMOOlirr  child  and  snow-white  flower ! 
Well  are  ye  paired  in  your  opening  hour ; 
Thus  should  the  pure  and  the  lovely  meet, 
Stainless  with  steSnless,  and  sweet  with  sweet. 

White  as  those  leaves,  just  blown  apart, 
Are  the  folds  of  thy  own  young  heart ; 
Guilty  passion  and  cankering  care 
Never  have  left  their  traces  there. 
mm  I 


lU      'CHll-D  Am>  SNOW-WHITE  FLO'VER' 

Artless  one  I   though  thou  sazest  now 
O'ei  the  white  blossom  with  earnest  brow, 
Soon  will  it  tire  thy  childish  eye  ; 
Fair  aa  it  is,  thou  wilt  throw  it  by. 

Throw  it  aside  in  thy  weary  hour, 
Throw  to  the  ground  the  fair  white  flower; 
Yet,  as  thy  tender  years  t"  opart, 
Keep  that  white  and  innocent  heart. 


'  WHEN  THE  FIRMAMENT  QUIVERS  WITH 
DAYLIGHT'S  YOUNG  BEAM ' 

Whrn  the  firmament  quivers  with  daylight's  yomg 
beam, 

And  the  woodlands  awaking  burst  into  a  hymn, 
And  the  glow  of  the  sky  blazes  back  from  the  stream. 

How  the  bright  ones  of  heaven  in  the  brightness  grow 
dim ! 
Oh  I   'tis  sad,  in  that  moment  of  glory  and  song, 

To  see,  while  the  hill-tops  are  waiting  the  sun, 
The  glittering  band  that  kept  watch  all  night  long, 

O'er  Love  and  o'er  Slumber,  go  out  one  by  one : 

Till  the  circle  of  ether,  cap,  ruddy,  and  vast,  9 

Scarce  glimmers  with  one  of  the  train  that  were  there  ; 

And  their  leader  the  day-star,  the  brightest  and  last, 
Twinkles  faintly  and  fades  in  that  desert  of  air. 

Thus,  Oblivion,  from  'midst  of  whose  shadow  we  camo, 
Steals  o'er  us  again  when  life's  twilight  is  gone  ; 

And  the  crowd  of  bright  names,  in  the  nea"en  of  fame. 
Grow  pale  and  are  quenched  as  the  yean  hasten  on. 

Let  them  fade— but  we'll  pray  that  the  age,  in  whose 
flight  '7 

Of  ourKlves  and  our  friends  the  remembrance  shall  die. 
May  rise  o'er  the  world,  with  t!ie  gladness  and  light 

Of  the  morning  that  withers  the  stars  from  the  sky. 
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TO  THE  RIVER  ARVE 

SUrPOaiD  TO  BZ  WEITMN  it  a  HAMUT  SIAB  TH«  foot  01  MOST  BLAHO 

Not  from  the  sands  or  cloven  rocks, 

Thou  rapid  Arve  I    thy  waters  flow  ; 
Nor  earth,  within  her  bosom,  looks 

Thy  dark  unfathomed  wells  below. 
Thy  springs  are  in  the  cloud,  thy  stream 

Begins  to  move  and  murmur  first 
Where  ice-peaks  feel  the  noonday  beam, 

Or  rain-storms  on  the  glacier  burst. 

Bom  where  i.bo  thunder  and  the  blast 

And  morning's  earhest  light  are  bom,  jo 

Thou  rushest  swoln,  and  loud,  and  fast. 

By  these  low  homes,  as  if  in  scorn : 
Yet  humbler  springs  yield  purer  waves ; 

And  brighter,  glassier  streams  than  thine. 
Sent  up  from  earth's  unlighted  caves. 

With  heaven's  own  beam  and  image  shine. 

Yet  stay  ;   for  here  are  flowers  and  trees ; 

Warm  rays  on  cottage  roofs  are  here, 
Apd  laugh  of  girls,  and  hum  of  bees — 

Here  linger  till  thy  waves  are  clear.  jg 

Thou  heedest  not — thou  hastest  on ; 

From  steep  to  steep  thy  torrent  falls. 
Till,  minghng  with  the  mighty  Rhone, 

It  rests  beneath  Geneva's  walls. 

Rush  on — but  were  there  one  with  me 

That  loved  me,  I  would  hght  my  hearth 
Here,  where  with  God's  own  majesty 

Are  touched  the  features  of  the  earth. 
By  these  old  peaks,  white,  high,  and  vast, 

Still  rising  as  the  tempests  beat,  30 

Here  would  I  dwell,  and  sleep  at  last, 

Among  the  blossoms  at  their  feet. 
IS 
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TO  COLE,  THE  PAINTER,  DEPARTING  FOR 
EUROPE 

Thinb  eyes  shall  see  the  light  of  distant  skies : 
Yet,  Cole  I  thy  heart  shall  bear  to  Europe's  strand 
A  living  image  of  our  own  bright  land, 

Such  as  upon  thy  glorious  canvas  lies ; 

Lone  lakes — savannas  where  the  bison  roves — 
Rocks  rich  with  summer  garlands — solemn  streams — 
Skies,  where  the  desert  eagle  wheels  and  screams — 

Spring  bloom  and  autumn  blace  oi  boimdless  groves. 

Fair  scenes  shall  greet  thee  where  thou  goest— lair. 
But  different— everywhere  the  trace  m  men,  lo 

Paths,  homes,  graves,  ruins,  from  the  lowest  glen 

To  where  life  shrinks  from  the  fierce  Alpine  air, 
Gazo  on  them,  till  the  tears  shall  dim  thy  sight, 
But  keep  that  earlier,  wilder  image  bright. 


TO  THE  FRINGED  GENTIAN 

Thoc  blossom  briglit  with  autumn  dew. 
And  coloured  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 

O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 

Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed, 

Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest ; 

Thou  waitest  late  and  com'st  alone. 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown. 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue — blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 
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I  woald  that  thua,  when  I  ahall  see 

The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 

Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart. 

May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart.  m 

THE  TWENTY-SECOND  OF  DECEMBER 

Wild  was  the  day ;   the  wintry  sea 
Moaned  sadly  on  New  England's  strand, 

When  first  the  thoughtful  and  the  free. 
Our  fathers,  trod  the  deser*  land. 

They  little  thought  how  pure  a  light. 
With  years,  should  gather  round  that  day : 

How  love  should  keep  their  memories  bright. 
How  wide  a  realm  their  sons  should  sway. 

Oreen  are  their  bays ;   but  greener  still 

Shall  round  their  spreading  fame  be  wreathed,      lo 
And  regions,  now  untrod,  shall  thrill 

With  reverence,  when  their  names  are  breathed. 

Till  where  the  sun,  with  softer  fires. 

Looks  on  the  vast  Pacific's  sleep. 
The  children  of  the  pilgrim  sires 

This  hallowed  day  like  us  shall  keep. 


HYMN  OF  THE  CITY 

Not  in  the  solitude 
Alone  may  man  commune  with  heaven,  or  see 

Only  in  savage  wood 
And  sunny  vale,  the  present  Deity ; 

Or  only  hear  his  voice 
Where  the  winds  whisper  and  the  waves  rejoice. 

Even  here  do  I  behold 
Thy  steps,  Almighty !— here,  amidst  the  crowd. 

Through  the  great  city  rolled. 
With  everlMting  murmur  deep  and  loud — 
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HYMN  OF  THE  CITY 


Choking  the   ■ays  that  wind 
'Hongst  the  proud  piles,  the  work  of  human  kind. 

Thy  golden  siuuhine  comes 
IVom  the  round  heaven,  and  on  their  dwellings  lies. 

And  lights  their  inner  homes ; 
For  them  thou  fill'st  with  air  the  unbounded  skies. 

And  givest  them  the  stores 
Of  ocean,  and  the  harvests  of  its  shores. 

Thy  spirit  is  around, 

Quickening  the  restless  mass  that  sweeps  along ;      ao 
And  this  eternal  sound — 

Voices  and  footfalls  of  the  numberless  throng- 
Like  the  resounding  sea. 

Or  like  the  rainy  tempest,  speaks  of  thee. 

And  when  the  hours  of  rest 
Come,  like  a  calm  upon  the  mid-sea  brine, 

Hushing  its  billowy  breast — 
The  quiet  of  that  moment  too  is  thine; 

It  breathes  of  him  who  keeps 
The  vast  and  helpless  city  while  it  sleeps.  30 


THE  PRAIEIES 

Thssi  are  the  gardens  of  the  Desert,  these 
The  unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful. 
For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name — 
The  Prairies.    I  behold  them  for  the  first. 
And  my  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 
Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.    Lo  1    they  stretch 
In  aiiy  undulations,  far  away, 
As  if  the  Ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell. 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed. 
And  motionless  for  ever. — Motionless  ! —  i' 

No— they  are  all  unchained  again.    The  clouds 
Sweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and,  beneath. 


omB  PRAIRIES  no 

The  snrfooe  rolls  and  flaotuatoi  to  the  eve ; 

Dark  hollows  leem  to  glide  along  and  ohaae 

The  sunny  ridges.    Breezes  of  the  South  I 

Who  toss  the  golden  and  the  flame-like  flowers, 

And  pass  the  prairie-hawk  that,  poised  on  high, 

Flaps  his  broad  w°ng<i,  yet  moves  not — ^ye  have  played 

Among  the  palms  of  Mexico  and  vines 

Of  Texas,  and  have  crisped  the  limpid  brooks  to 

That  from  the  fountains  of  Sonora  glide 

Into  the  calm  Paoiflo — have  ye  fanned 

A  nobler  or  a  lovelier  scene  than  this  T 

Man  hath  no  part  in  all  this  glorious  work  : 

The  hand  that  built  the  firmament  hath  heaved 

And  smoothed  these  verdant  swells,  and  sown  their 

slopes 
With  herbaee,  planted  them  with  island  groves, 
And  hedged  them  round  with  forests.    ITitting  floor 
For  this  magnificent  temple  of  the  sky — 
With  flowers  whose  glory  and  whose  multitude        30 
Rival  the  constellations  I    The  great  heavens 
Seem  to  stoop  down  upon  the  scene  in  love, — 
A  nearer  vault,  and  of  a  tenderer  blue. 
Than  that  which  bends  above  our  eastern  hills. 

As  o'er  the  verdant  waste  I  guide  my  steed, 
Amoiig  the  high  rank  grass  that  sweeps  his  sides 
The  hollow  beating  of  his  footstep  seems 
A  sacrilegious  sound.    I  think  of  those 
Upon  whose  rest  he  tramples.    Are  they  here — 
The  dead  of  other  days  ? — and  did  the  dust  40 

Of  these  fair  solitudes  once  stir  with  life 
And  bum  with  passion  ?    Let  the  mighty  mounds 
That  overlook  the  rivers,  or  that  rise 
In  the  dim  forest  crowded  with  old  oaks, 
Answer.    A  race,  that  long  has  passed  away. 
Built  them ; — a  disciplined  and  populous  race 
Heaped,  with  long  toil,  the  earth,  while  yet  the  Greek 
Was  hawing  the  Fentelicus  to  forms 
Of  symmetry,  and  rearing  on  its  rock 
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The  ^ttoring  P«rthenon.    Theu  ampls  fleldi  59 

Nounihad  their  hMveeta,  here  their  herda  were  fed, 

When  haply  by  their  stalls  the  bison  lowed, 

And  bowed  his  maned  shoulder  to  the  yoke. 

All  day  this  desert  murmured  with  their  toil*, 

Till  twilight  blushed,  and  lovers  walked,  and  wooed 

In  a  forgotten  language,  and  old  tunes, 

From  instruments  of  unremembered  form, 

Qave  the  soft  winds  a  voice.    The  red  man  oame — 

The  roaming  hunter  tribes,  warlike  and  floroe. 

And  the  mound-builders  vanished  from  the  earth.    6e 

The  solitude  of  centuries  untold 

Has  settled  where  they  dwelt.    The  prairie-wolf 

Hunts  in  their  meadows,  and  his  fresh-dug  den 

Yawns  by  my  path.    The  gopher  mines  the  grotmd 

Where  stood  ^Heir  swarming  oiti.<e.    All  is  gone ; 

All — save  ^ht  i  'es  of  earth  that  hold  their  bones. 

The  platformk  whore  they  worshipped  unknown  gods, 

The  barriers  which  they  builded  from  the  soil 

To  keep  the  foe  at  bay — till  o'er  the  walls 

The  wild  beleagnerers  broke,  and  one  by  one  70 

The  strongholds  of  the  plain  were  forced,  and  heaped 

With  corpses.    The  brown  vultures  of  the  wood 

Flocked  to  those  vast  uncovered  sepulchres, 

And  sat,  unscared  and  silent,  tt  their  feast. 

Haply  some  solitary  fugitive, 

Lurkmg  in  marsh  and  forest,  till  the  sense 

Of  desolation  and  of  fear  became 

Bitterer  thsn  death,  yielded  himself  to  die. 

Man's  better  nature  triumphed  then.    Kind  words 

Welcomed  and  soothed  him  ;   the  rude  conquerors    80 

Seated  the  captive  with  their  chiefs ;   he  ohose 

A  bride  among  their  maidens,  and  at  length 

Seemed  to  forget — yet  ne'er  forgot — ^the  wife 

Of  his  first  love,  and  her  sweet  Gttle  ones. 

Butchered,  amid  their  shrieks,  with  all  his  race. 

Thus  change  the  forms  of  being.    Thus 
Races  of  living  things,  glorious  in  strength. 
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iad  pwUh,  M  the  aulokening  breath  ol  CM 

FUk  tUem,  or J»  withdrawn.    The  red  man.  too, 

UM  left  the  blooming  wilds  he  ranged  so  tona.        oa 

And,  nearer  to  the  Rooky  Mountains,  sought 

A  wider  hunting-ground.    The  beaver  builds 

Mo  longer  by  theM  streams,  but  far  away, 

On  waters  whose  blue  surface  ne'er  gave  back 

The  white  man's  face— among  Missouri's  springs 

And  pools  whose  issues  swell  the  Oregan, 

He  rears  his  little  Venice.    In  these  plains 

The  bison  feeds  no  more.    Twice  twenty  leagues 

Beyond  remotest  snoke  ol  hunter's  camp. 

Roams  the  majesUo  brute,  in  herds  that  shake       xoo 

Ibe  earth  with  thundering  steps— yet  here  I  meet 

His  ancient  footprints  stampecl  beside  the  pool. 

SUU  this  great  solitude  is  quick  with  life. 
Myriads  of  insects,  gaudy  as  the  flowers 
They  flutter  over,  gentle  quadrupeds, 
And  birds,  that  scarce  have  learned  the  fear  of  man. 
Are  here,  and  sliding  reptiles  of  the  ground, 
Starthngly  beautiful.    The  graceful  deer 

nds  to  the  wood  at  my  approach.    The  bee, 
-.-^ora  adventurous  colonist  than  man,  no 

With  .whom  he  came  across  the  eastern  deep. 
Sills  the  savannas  with  his  murmurings, 
And  hides  his  sweets,  as  in  the  goklen  age. 
Within  the  hoUow  oak.    I  listen  long 
To  his  domestic  hum,  and  think  1  hear 
The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts.    From  the  around 
Comes  up  the  Uugh  of  children,  the  soft  voice 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  hymn 
Of  Sabbath  worshippers.    The  low  of  herds  ,jo 

fiends  with  the  rustling  of  the  heavy  grain 
O^"  the  dark-brown  furrows.    All  at  once 
A  fresher  wind  sweeps  by,  and  breaks  my  dream 
And  I  am  m  the  wilderness  alone. 
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BONO  OF  MARION'S  MBN 

OvB  band  it  few,  but  true  and  triod, 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold  ; 
The  British  •«ldier  tremblei 

When  Hariou'i  name  is  told. 
Our  fortrew  it  the  good  greenwood. 

Our  tent  the  cypieit-tree ; 
We  know  the  forest  round  na, 

At  teamen  know  the  tea. 
We  know  ita  walla  of  thorny  vines, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass. 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

Woe  to  the  English  soldiery, 

That  little  dread  ut  near  I 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear : 
When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  flrej 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain. 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again. 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  from  toil : 
We  talk  the  battle  over. 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout. 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up, 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves, 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 


JO 


BONO  OF  MARIONS  MEN 

Well  know*  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leadi — 
The  glitter  of  their  rifle*, 

The  icampering  of  their  iteeds. 
Tia  life  to  guide  the  Aery  barb 

AcroM  the  moonlit  plain  ; 
'Tia  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 
A  moment  in  the  British  oamp— 

A  moment — and  away 
Baok  to  the  pathlen  forest. 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee, 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs, 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 

With  kindliest  welcoming, 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer. 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms. 

And  lay  them  down  no  more 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton, 

For  ever,  from  our  shore. 
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THE  ARCTIC  LOVER 

GoNK  is  the  long,  long  winter  night ; 

Look,  my  beloved  one  I 
How  glorious,  through  his  depths  of  light, 

Rolls  the  majestic  sun  I 
The  willows,  waked  from  winter's  death 
Give  out  a  fragrance  like  thy  breath— 

The  summer  is  begun  I 
Ay,  'tis  the  long  bright  summer  day  : 

Hark  to  that  mighty  crash  I 
The  loosened  ioe-ridge  breaks  away 

The  smitten  waters  flash. 


IM 


THE  AROnO  LOVER 


Seaward  the  gUttering  mountain  ridea, 
While,  down  its  green  translaoent  sidei, 
The  foamy  tonente  dash. 

See,  love,  my  boat  is  moored  for  thee. 

By  ocean's  weedy  floor — 
The  petrel  does  not  skim  the  sea 

More  swiftly  than  my  oar. 
We'll  go,  where,  on  the  rooky  isles. 
Her  eggs  the  screaming  sea-fowl  piles 

Besrae  the  pebbly  shore. 

Or,  bide  thou  where  the  poppy  blows, 
With  wind-flowers  frail  and  fair, 

While  I,  upon  his  isle  of  snows. 
Seek  and  defy  the  bear. 

Fierce  though  he  be,  and  huge  of  frame, 

llkis  arm  hu  savage  strength  shall  tame. 
And  drag  him  m>m  his  lair. 

When  crimson  sky  and  flamy  cloud 

Bespeak  the  summer  o'er. 
And  we  dead  valleys  wear  a  shrond 

Of  snows  that  melt  no  more, 
I'll  build  of  ice  thy  winter  home, 
With  ^tening  wtJla  and  glassy  dome. 

And  sprrad  with  skins  we  floor. 

The  white  fox  by  thy  couch  shall  play ; 

And,  irom  the  frozen  skies, 
The  meteors  of  a  mimic  day 

Shall  flash  upon  thine  eyes. 
And  I — ^for  such  thy  vow — meanwhile 
Shall  hear  thy  voice  and  see  thy  smile, 
.   Till  that  long  midnight  flies. 
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THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE 

BiNBATH  the  waning  moon  I  walk  at  night. 
And  muse  on  hnman  life— for  all  around 
■  Are  dim  onoertain  shapes  that  cheat  the  sight. 
And  pitfalls  lurk  in  shade  along  the  ground, 
And  broken  gleams  of  brightness,  here  and  there, 
Olance  through,  and  leave  unwarmed  the  death-like  air. 

The  trampled  earth  returns  a  sound  of  fear 

A  hollow  sound,  as  if  I  walked  on  tombs ; 

And  lights,  that  tell  of  cheerful  homes,  appear 
Far  off,  and  die  like  hope  amid  the  glooms.  lo 

A  mournful  wind  across  the  landscape  flies. 

And  the  wide  atmosphere  is  full  of  sighs. 

And  I,  with  faltering  footsteps,  journey  on, 
Watching  the  stars  that  roll  the  hours  away. 

Till  the  faint  light  that  guides  me  now  is  gone. 
And,  like  another  life,  the  glorious  day 

Shall  open  o'er  me  from  the  empyreal  height. 

With  warmth,  and  certainty,  and  boundless  light.     i8 


1 
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TRANSLATIONS 


VEBfilON  OF  A  FRAGMENT  OF  SDIONIDES 

The  night  winds  howled — the  billows  dashed 

Against  the  tossing  chest ; 
As  UaaaS  to  her  broken  heart 

Her  slumbering  iiifant  pressed. 

•  My  little  child ' — in  tears  she  said — 

'  To  wake  and  weep  is  mine. 
But  thou  canst  sleep — thou  dost  not  know 

Thy  mother's  lot,  and  thine. 

'  The  moon  is  up,  the  moonbeams  smile — 
They  tremble  on  the  main :  ic 

But  dark,  within  my  floating  cell, 
To  me  they  smile  in  vain. 

'^^y  folded  mantle  wraps  thee  warm. 

Thy  clustering  looks  are  dry. 
Thou  dost  not  hear  the  shrieking  gust, 

Nor  breakers  booming  high. 

'  As  o'er  thy  sweet  unconscious  face 

A  mournful  watch  I  keep, 
I  think,  didst  thou  but  know  thy  fate. 

How  thou  wouldst  also  weep.  ic 

'  Yet,  dear  one,  sleep,  and  sleep,  ye  winds 

That  vex  the  resUess  brine — 
When  shall  these  eyes,  my  babe,  be  sealed 

As  peacefully  as  thine  7  ' 
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PROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  VILLEGAS 

'Tis  sweet,  in  the  green  Spring, 
To  gaze  upon  the  wakening  fields  around  • 

Birds  in  the  thicket  mna,  ' 

Winds  whisper,  waters  prattle  from  the  ground : 

A  thousand  odours  rise. 
Breathed  up  from  Wossomi  of  a  thousand  dyes. 

Shadowy,  and  close,  and  cool. 
The  pine  and  poplar  keep  their  quiet  nook : 

For  ever  fresh  and  full, 
Shine*,  at  their  feet,  the  thirst-inviting  brook ;      lo 

And  the  soft  herbage  seems 
Spread  for  a  place  of  banquets  and  of  dreams. 

Thou,  who  alone  art  fair. 
And  whom  alone  I  love,  art  far  away. 

Unless  thy  smile  be  there. 
It  makes  me  sad  to  see  the  earth  so  gay  • 

I  care  not  if  the  train  ' 

Of  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  zephyrs  go  again.        ,8 

MARY  MAGDALEN 

FEOM  THB  BPAMSB  OF  BABTOLOME  USOHAEOO  DE  AMIHSOL* 

Blmsbd,  yet  sinful  one,  and  broken-hearted  ' 
The  crowd  are  pointing  at  the  thing  forlorn 
In  wonder  and  in  scorn  !  ' 

Thou  weepest  days  of  innocence  departed  • 
Thou  wee^t,  and  thy  tears  hove  power  to  move 
The  Lord  to  pity  and  love. 

The  greatest  of  thy  follies  is  foiwiven. 
Even  for  the  least  of  aU  the  tears  that  shine 
On  that  pale  cheek  of  thine. 
Thou  didst  kneel  down,  to  Him  who  came  from  heaven 
Evi^  and  Ignorant,  and  thou  shalt  rise  „ 

Holy,  and  pure,  and  wise. 


_ah_ 
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MABT  MAGDALEN 


It  is  not  much  that  to  the  fragrant  blossom 
The  ragged  brier  should  change ;   the  bitter  fir 
DistilArabian  myrrh  I 
Nor  that,  upon  the  wintry  desert's  bosom, 
The  harvest  should  rise  plenteous,  and  the  swain 
Bear  home  the  abundant  grain. 

But  come  and  see  the  bleak  and  barren  mountains 
Thick  to  their  tops  with  roses  :   come  and  see        a 
Leaves  on  the  dry  dead  tree : 
The  perished  plant,  set  out  by  living  fountains. 
Grows  fruitral,  and  its  beauteous  branches  rise, 
For  ever,  towards  the  skies. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BLESSED 

fBOM  THB  SPAKISH  OF  LUIS  POHCI  SB  UOH 

BioiON  of  life  and  light ! 
Land  of  the  good  whose  earthly  toils  are  o'er  1 

Nor  frost  nor  heat  may  blight 

Thy  vernal  beauty,  fertile  shore. 
Yielding  thy  blessed  fruits  for  evermore  1 

There,  without  crook  or  sling. 
Walks  the  good  shepherd ;   blossoms  white  and  red 

Bound  Dis  meek  temples  cling ; 

And  to  sweet  pastures  led. 
His  own  loved  flock  beneath  his  eye  is  fed.  i 

He  guides,  and  near  him  they 
Follow  delighted,  for  he  makes  them  go 

Where  dwells  eternal  May, 

And  heavenly  roses  blow, 
Deathless,  and  gathered  but  again  to  grow. 

He  leads  them  to  the  height 
Named  of  the  infinite  and  long-sought  Good, 

And  fountains  of  delight ; 

And  where  his  feet  have  stood 
Springs  up,  along  the  way,  their  tender  food.  i 


THE  LIFE  OP  THE  BLESSED  129 

And  when,  in  the  mid  skies, 
The  climbing  sun  has  reached  his  highest  bonnd, 

Beposins  as  he  lies. 

With  all  his  flocli  arovmd, 
He  witches  the  still  air  with  nnmetoas  sound. 

From  his  sweet  lute  flow  forth 
Immortal  harmonies,  of  power  to  still 

All  passions  bom  of  earth, 

And  draw  the  ardent  will 
Its  destiny  of  goodness  to  fulfil.  3a 

Mieht  but  a  little  part, 
A  wanderins  breath  of  that  high  melody, 

Descend  into  my  heart. 

And  change  it  till  it  be 
Transformed  and  swallowed  up,  oh  love !  in  thoo. 

Ah  !   then  my  soul  should  know. 
Beloved  I   where  thou  liest  at  noon  of  day, 

And  from  this  place  of  woe 

Released,  should  take  its  way 
To  mingle  with  thy  flock  and  never  stray.  40 


FATIMA  AND  KADUAN 

noil   THI   SPASISB 

Diunante  ialio  y  fingido, 
Engutado  on  pedema],  &o. 


hard  heart  in  haughty 


'  Falsb  diamond  set  in  flint  I 

breast  1 

By  a  softer,  warmer  bosom  the  tiger's  couch  is  prest. 
Thou  art  fickle  as  the  sea,  thou  art  wandering  as  the  wind, 
And  the  restless,  ever-mounting  flame  is  not  more  hard 

to  bind. 
If  the  tears  I  shed  were  tongues,  3rBt  all  too  few  would  be 
To  tell  of  all  the  treachery  that  thou  hast  shown  to  me. 
Oh  I  I  could  chide  thee  sharply— but  every  maiden  knows 
That  she  who  chides  her  lover,  forgives  him  ere  he  goes. 
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PATOZA  AND  RADUAN 


'Thon  hMt  called  me  oft  the  flower  of  all  Grenada's 

maids, 
Thou  hast  said  that  by  the  side  of  me  the  first  and  fairest 

fades ;  lo 

And  they  thought  thy  heart  was  mine,  and  it  seemed  to 

every  one 
That  what  thou  didst  to  win  my  lore  tar  love  of  me 

was  done. 
Alas  I  if  they  but  knew  thee,  as  mine  it  is  to  know. 
They  well  might  see  another  mark  to  which  thine  arrows 

go; 
But  thon  giv'st  me  little  heed — ^for  I  speak  to  one  who 

knows 
That  she  who  chides  her  lover,  forgives  him  ere  he  goes. 

'  It  wearies  me,  mine  enemy,  that  I  must  weep  and  bear 
What  fills  thy  heart  with  triumph,  and  fills  my  own 

with  care. 
Thou  fiit  leagued  with  those  that  hate  me,  and  ah  I 

thou  know'st  I  feel 
That  cruel  words  as  surely  kill  as  sharpest  blades  of  steel. 
'Twas  the  doubt  that  thou  wert  false  that  wrung  my 

heart  with  pain ;  » 

But,  now  I  know  thy  perfidv,  I  shall  be  well  again. 
I  would  proclaim  thee  as  thou  art — ^but  every  maiden 

knows 
That  she  who  chides  her  lover,  forgives  him  ere  he  goes.' 

Thus  Fatima  complainM  to  the  valian';  Raduan, 
Where  underneath  the  myrtles  Alhambra's  fountains  ran : 
The  Moor  was  inly  moved,  and,  blamtless  as  he  was. 
He  took  her  white  hand  in  his  own,  and  pleaded  thus  his 

cause : 
'  Oh,  lady,  dry  those  star-like  eyes — their  dimness  does 

me  wrong : 
If  my  heart  be  made  of  flint,  at  least  'twill  keep  thy 

image  long ;  30 

Thou  hiwt  uttered  cruel  woixls — but  I  grieve  the  less 

for  those. 
Since  she  who  chides  her  lover,  forgives  him  eie  he  goes.' 
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LOVE  AND  FOLLY 

VBOM  LA  wotrraxu 

LoTi's  worahippers  alone  can  know 

The  thousand  mysteries  that  are  his ; 
His  blazing  torch,  his  twanging  bow, 

His  blooming  age  are  mysteries. 
A  charming  science— but  tne  day 

Were  all  too  short  to  oon  it  o'er; 
So  take  of  me  this  little  lay, 

A  sample  of  its  boundless  lore. 

As  once,  beneath  the  fragrant  shade 

Of  myrtles  fresh  in  heaven's  pure  air. 
The  children.  Love  and  Folly,  played — 

A  quarrel  rose  betwixt  the  pair. 
Love  said  the  gods  should  do  nim  right — 

But  Folly  vowed  to  do  it  then. 
And  struck  him  o'er  the  orbs  of  sight. 

So  hard  he  never  saw  again. 

His  lovely  mother's  grief  was  deep, 
She  called  for  vengeance  on  the  deed ; 

A  beauty  does  not  vainly  weep, 
.  Nor  coldly  does  a  mother  plrad. 

A  shade  came  o'er  the  eternal  bliss 
That  fills  the  dwellers  of  the  skies ; 

Even  stony-hearted  Nemesis, 
And  Bhadamanthus,  wiped  their  eyes, 

'  Behold,'  she  said,  '  this  lovely  boy,' 

While  streamed  afresh  her  graceful  tears, 
'  Immortal,  yet  shut  out  from  joy 

And  sunshine,  all  his  future  years. 
The  child  can  never  take,  you  see, 

A  single  step  without  a  staff— 
The  harshest  punishment  would  be 

Too  lenient  for  the  crime  by  half.* 
xa 


W2  LOVE  AND  FOLLY 

All  Mid  that  Love  had  suffered  wrong, 

And  well  that  wrong  should  be  repaid ; 
Then  weighed  the  public  interest  long, 

And  Ions  the  party's  interest  weighed. 
And  thus  decreed  the  court  above — 

'  Since  Love  is  blind  from  Folly's  blow, 
Let  Folly  be  the  guide  of  Love, 

Where'pr  the  boy  may  choose  to  go.' 


40 


THE  SIESTA 


tBOM  THa  irAimH 

Vlentecio*  mnnmmdor 
Que  lo  gosaa  y  andu  todo,  fto. 

Ants,  that  wander  and  murmur  round, 

Bearing  delight  where'er  ye  blow  I 
Make  in  the  euns  a  lulling  sound, 

While  my  lady  sleeps  in  the  shade  below. 

lighten  and  lengthen  her  noonday  rest, 

Till  the  heat  of  the  nooiiday  sun  is  o'er. 
Sweet  be  her  slumbers !   though  in  ray  breast 

The  pain  she  has  waked  may  slumber  no  more. 
Breathing  soft  from  the  blue  profound, 

Bearing  delight  where'er  ye  blow,  i 

Hake  in  the  elms  a  lulling  sound, 

While  my  lady  sleeps  in  the  shade  below. 

Airs,  that  over  the  bending  boughs, 

And  under  the  shade  of  pendent  leaves. 
Murmur  soft,  like  my  timid  vows 

Or  the  secret  sighs  my  bosom  heaves, — 
Gently  sweeping  the  grassy  ground. 

Bearing  delight  where'er  ye  blow. 
Make  in  the  elms  a  lulling  sound, 

While  my  lady  sleeps  in  the  shade  below.  a 
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THE  ALCAYDE  OF  MOLINA 

nOM  TBI  irASDH 

To  the  town  of  Atienxa,  Molina's  brave  Aloayde 
^6  courteous  and  the  valorous,  led  forth  his  bold  brigade 
The  Moor  came  back  in  triumph,  he  came  wiUiout 

a  wound. 
With  many  a  Christian  standard,  and  Christian  captive 

bound. 
He  passed  the  city  portals,  with  swelling  heart  and  vain 
i.nd  towards  his  lady's  dwelling  he  rode  with  slackened 

rein ; 
Two  cirouita  on  his  charger  he  took,  and  at  the  third, 
Iwm  the  door  of  her  balcony  Zelinda's  voice  was  heard 
Now  if  thou  wert  not  shameless,'  said  the  lady  to  the 
Moor, 
'  Thou  wouldst  neither  pass  my  dwelling,  nor  stop  before 
my  door.  lo 

Alas  for  poor  Zelinda,  and  for  her  wayward  mood. 
That  one  in  love  with  peace  should  have  loved  a  man 

of  blood  I 
Since  not  that  thou  wert  noble  I  chose  thee  for  mv 
knight,  ' 

But  that  thy  sword  was  dreaded  in  toumay  and  in 

fight. 
^,  thoughtless  and  unhappy  I  that  I  should  f aU  to  see 
How  ill  the  stubborn  flint  and  the  yielding  wax  agree. 
Boast  not  thy  love  for  me,  while  the  shrieking  of  the  fife 
Can  change  thy  mood  of  mildness  to  fury  and  to  strife. 
Say  not  my  voice  is  magic— thy  pleasure  is  to  hear 
The  burating  of  the  carbine,  and  shivering  of  the  spear. 
Well,  follow  thou  thy  choice— to  the  battle-field  away, 
To  thy  triumphs  and  thy  trophies,  since  I  am  less  than 
they.  ^ 

Thnut  tly  arm  into  thy  buckler,  gird  on  thy  crooked 

And  call  upon  thy  trusty  squire  to  bring  thy  spears  in 
hand. 
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THE  AliOATDE  OF  MOUNA 


Lead  forth  thy  band  to  lUrmiah,  by  mountain  and  by 

mead, 
On  thy  dappled  Uooriah  barb,  or  thy  fleeter  border 

■teed. 
Go,  waite  the  Christian  hamlett,  and  iweep  a«ay  their 

floclu. 
From  Almazan's  broad  meadows  to  Siguenxa's  rooks. 
Leave  Zelind^  altogether,  whom  thou  ieaveat  oft  and 

long. 
And  in  the  life  thou  lovest  forget  whom  thou  dost 

wrong.  3' 

These  eyes  shall  not  recall  thee,  though  they  meet  no 

more  thine  own, 
Though  they  weep  that  thou  art  absent,  and  that  I  am 

all  alone.'  > 

She  ceased,  and  turning  from  him  her  flushed  and  angry 

oheek. 
Shut  the  door  of  her  balcony  before  the  Moor  could 

speak. 


THE  DEATH  OF  AUATAB 


■moil  TH>  SPAHIBB 

'Tis  not  with  gilded  sabres 

That  gleam  in  baldrioks  blue, 
Nor  nodding  plumes  in  caps  of  Fez, 

Of  gay  and  gaudy  hue — 
But,  habited  in  muuming  weeds. 

Come  marching  from  afar. 
By  foui    ad  four,  the  valiant  men 

Who  fought  with  Aliatar. 
All  mournfully  and  slowly 

The  afflicted  warriois  come, 
To  the  deep  waQ  of  the  trumpet, 

^id  beat  of  muffled  drum. 


THB  DEATH  09  AUATAB 

The  banner  of  the  Phoenix, 

Thi*  flag  that  loved  the  sky, 
That  toaroe  the  wind  daied  wanton  with, 

It  flew  10  proud  and  high — 
Now  leavee  ite  place  in  battle-field. 

And  fweepe  the  ground  in  grief. 
The  bearer  oragi  its  sloriou*  lold* 

Behind  the  ftUen  chief. 
As  mournfully  and  slowly 

^e  afflicted  warriors  come, 
To  the  deep  wail  of  the  trumpet, 

And  beat  of  muffled  drum. 
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Brave  Aliatar  led  forward 

A  hundred  Moors  to  go 
To  where  hia  brother  held  Motril 

Against  the  leaguering  foe. 
On  honebaok  went  the  gallant  Moor, 

That  gallant  band  to  lead ; 
And  now  his  bier  is  at  the  gate 

From  which  he  pricked  Us  steed. 
While  mournfully  and  slowly 

The  afflicted  warriors  come, 
To  the  deep  wail  of  tite  trumpet. 

And  beat  of  muffled  drum. 
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The  knights  of  the  Grand  Master 

In  crowded  ambush  lay ; 
They  rushed  upon  him  where  the  reeds 

Were  thick  beside  the  way ; 
They  smote  the  valiant  Aliatar, 

Taej  smote  the  warrior  dead, 
And  broken,  but  not  beaten,  were 

The  gallant  ranks  he  led. 
Now  mournfully  and  slowly 

The  afflicted  warriors  come, 
To  the  deep  wail  of  the  trumpet. 

And  beat  of  muffled  drum 
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IM  THE  DBATH  OF  ALIATAR 

Oh  I   what  WM  Zaydk'i  torrow, 

How  paaaionate  her  oriea  I 
H«  lover'i  wounds  itreamed  not  mote  fne 

Than  that  poor  maiden's  eyea. 
fl*y.  Low— for  didit  thon  aee  her  teon: 

Oh,  no  I  he  drew  mon  tighf 
The  blindina  fillet  o'er  hia  lid* 

To  ipare  hia  eyes  the  night. 
While  mournfully  pinu  slowly 

The  afflicted  waiviicra  come, 
To  the  deep  wail  of  the  trumpet, 

And  beat  of  muffled  drum.  6e 

Nor  Zayda  weepa  him  only, 

But  all  that  dw«ll  between 
The  great  Alhambra's  palace  walla 

And  springs  of  AlbMoin. 
The  ladies  weep  the  flower  of  knights, 

The  brave  the  bravest  here. 
The  people  weep  a  ohampion, 

The  Aloaydes  a  noble  peer. 
While  mournfully  and  slowly 

The  afflicted  warriors  come,  70 

To  the  deep  wail  of  the  trumpet. 

And  beat  of  muffled  drum. 


LOVE  IN  THE  AOE  OF  CHIVALRY 
raoa  riYBs  vioal,  tbi  tboubaoottb 

Thb  earth  was  sown  with  early  flowers. 

The  heavens  were  blue  and  bright — 
I  met  a  youthful  cavalier 

As  lovely  as  the  light. 
I  knew  him  not — but  in  my  heart 

His  graceful  image  lies ; 
And  well  I  marked  his  open  brow, 

His  sweet  and  tender  eyes, 
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Hii  ruddy  Um  that  ever  imiled 

Hii  gUttonng  teeth  betwixt ;  ,0 

And  flowing  tobe  embroidered  o'er 
With  le»Tet  Mid  bloMoma  mixed, 
He  wore  •  oiiaplvt  of  the  roae  ; 
Hie  palfrejr,  white  and  aleek, 
Wae  marlrad  with  many  an  ebon  ipot 

And  many  a  Dnrple  streak ; 
O* J««per  wai  Ua  laddle-bow, 
Hia  hooaingi  lapphire  stone. 
And  brighUy  in  hb  stimip  glanced 

The  purple  caloedon.  ,- 

Faat  rode  the  gallant  oaralier, 
Aa  youthful  honemen  ride ; 
P*yre  Vidal  1  know  that  I  am  Love,' 
The  blooming  stranger  cried ; 
And  this  is  Mercy  by  my  side, 
A  dame  of  high  degne ; 
This  maid  is  Chastity,'  he  said. 

This  squire  U  Loyalty.'  ^ 


THE  LOVE  OF  GOD 
noK  na  noTiic(ia  o»  sauiBo  bikus 
Aii  thinss  that  are  on  earth  shall  wholly  pa     w» 
Except  tEe  love  of  God.  which  shall  Uve  iivi     ,       .'.r 

^«H^°'  "'*"'  ^^,  ^  ^  *«y  ^'^  ne'^er  been  ; 
The  blasted  grojes  shaU  lose  their  fresh  and  tender  green  : 
The  buds  oF  the  thicket  shaU  end  their  pleasant^ng' 
And^the  nightingale  shaU  cease  to  chant  the  evening 

^  ^tif'/'?'  P??*"^  "•'*"  '^1  **»«  dart  that  kills. 
And  aU  the  fair  white  flocks  shall  perish  from  the  hilta. 
m  goat  and  antlered  stag,  the  wolf  and  the  fox. 
ihe  wiU  boar  of  the  wood,  and  the  chamois  of  the 
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THE  LOVE  OF  GOD 


And  the  strong  and  fearleM  bear,  in  the  trodden  dust 

shaUlie; 
And  the  dolphin  of  the  sea,  and  the  mighty  whale, 

shall  die. 
And  realms  shall  be  desolTed,  and  empires  he  no  more. 
And  they  shall  bow  to  death,  who  ruled  from  shore  to 

shore; 
And  the  great  globe  itself  (so  the  holy  writings  tell). 
With  the  rolling  firmament,  where  the  stany  armies 

dwell,  »« 

Shall  melt  with  fervent  heat— they  shall  all  pss  away. 
Except  the  lore  of  Qod,  which  shall  live  and  last  for  ay. 


FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  PEDRO  DB 
CASTBO  Y  ASAYA 

Stat,  rivnlet,  nor  haste  to  leave 
The  lovely  vale  that  lies  around  thee. 

Why  wonldst  thou  be  a  sea  at  eve. 
When  but  a  fount  the  morning  found  thee  ? 

Bom  when  the  skies  began  to  glow, 
Humblest  of  all  the  rock's  cold  daughters. 

No  blossom  bowed  its  stalk  to  show 
Where  stole  thy  still  and  scanty  waters. 

Now  on  thy  stream  the  noonbeams  look. 
Usurping,  as  thou  downward  driftest,  i 

Its  crystal  from  the  dearest  brook, 
Its  rushing  current  from  the  swiftest. 

Ah  I   what  wild  haste  I — and  all  to  be 

A  river  and  expire  in  ocean. 
Each  fouiitain's  tribute  hurries  thee 

To  that  vast  grave  with  quicker  motion. 

Far  better  'twere  to  linger  still 

In  this  green  vale,  these  flowers  to  cherish. 
And  die  in  peace,  an  aged  rill, 

Than  thus,  a  youthful  Danube,  perish. 
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SONNET 
noM  ^n  roKruovaaM  or  suodo 
It  18  a  fearful  night :  a  feeble  glare 

StreamB  from  the  sick  moon  in  the  o'erolouded  aky  • 

The  ridgy  billows,  with  a  mighty  cry, 
Bush  on  the  foamy  beaches  wild  and  bare ; 
No  bark  the  madness  of  the  wares  will  dare ; 

The  sailors  sleep ;  the  winds  are  loud  and  high ; 

Ah,  peerless  Lavira  I   for  whose  love  I  die. 
Who  gazes  on  thy  suules  while  I  despair  ! 

As  thus,  in  bitterness  of  heart,  I  cried, 
1  turned,  and  ?aw  my  Laura,  kind  and  brjght,  lo 

A  messenger  >f  slsdness,  at  my  side : 
To  my  poor  bark  she  sprang  with  foototep  light. 

And  as  we  furrowed  Tago's  heaving  tida, 
I  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  night. 


BONO 
noM  nn  bfahish  ov  lOLiszia 

At.i»tt8  calls  me  cruel ; 

The  rifted  crags  that  hold 
The  gathered  ice  of  winter. 

He  says,  are  not  more  cold. 

When  even  the  very  blossoms 
Around  the  fountain's  brim, 

And  forest  walks,  can  witness 
The  love  I  bear  to  him. 

I  would  that  I  could  utter 
Hy  feelings  without  shame; 

And  tell  him  how  I  love  him. 
Nor  wrong  my  virgin  fame. 


MO  SONG 

Alas  !   to  seize  the  moment 
When  heart  inclines  to  heart, 

And  press  a  suit  with  passion, 
Is  not  a  woman's  part. 

If  man  come  not  to  gather 
The  roses  where  they  stand, 

ThOT  fade  among  their  foliage ; 
They  cannot  seek  his  hand. 


THE  COUNT  OF  QRBIERS 

IBOH  THI  OlBIUS  OW  OBUHS 

At  mom  the  Comit  of  Greiers  before  his  castle  stands ; 
He  sees  afar  the  glory  that  lights  the  momitain  lands  ; 
The  homM  crags  are  shining,  and  in  the  shade  between 
A  pleasant  Alpine  valley  lies  beautifully  green. 

'  Oh,  greenest  of  the  valleys,  how  shall  I  come  to  thee  1 
Thy  herdsmen  and  thy  maidens,  how  happy  must  they 

bet 
I  have  gazed  upon  thee  coldly,  all  lovely  as  thon  art. 
But  the  wish  to  walk  thy  pastures  now  stirs  my  inmost 

heart.' 

He  hears  a  sound  of  timbrels,  and  suddenly  appear 
A  troop  of  ruddy  damsels  and  herdsmen  drawing  near ; 
They  reach  the  castle  greensward,  and  gaily  dance 

across ;  ii 

The  white  sleeves  flit  and  glimmer,  the  wreaths  and 

ribands  toss. 

The  youngest  of  the  maidens,  slim  as  a  spray  of  spring, 
She  takes  the  young  count's  fingers,  and  draws  him  to 

the  ring. 
They  fling  upon  his  forehead  a  crown  of  mountain  flowers, 
'  And  ho,  young  Count  of  Greiers  I   this  morning  thoa 

art  ours.' 
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^en  hand  in  hand  departing,  with  dance  and  roundelay. 
Through  hamlet  after  hamlet  they  lead  the  count  away 
They  dance  through  wood  and  meadow,  they  dance 
aoio88  the  linn,  , 

Till  the  mighty  Alpme  summits  have  shut  the  music  in. 

l^e  second  mom  is  risen,  and  now  the  third  is  come  • 
Where  stays  the  Count  of  Greiers  t   has  he  fontot  his 

home  t  ° 

Apin,^  the  evening  closes,  in  thick  and  sultry  air ; 
There  s  thunder  on  the  mountains,  the  storm  is  gathering 

The  cloud  has  shed  its  waters,  the  brook  comes  swoUen 

down ; 
You  see  it  by  the  lightning— a  river  wide  and  brown 
Around  a  struggling  swimmer  the  eddies  dash  and  roar, 
iu ,  seizmg  on  a  willow,  he  leaps  upon  the  shore. 

'  Hew  am  I  cast  by  tempests  far  from  your  mountain 

dell. 
Amid  our  evening  dances  the  bursting  deluge  fell        30 
Ye  ail,  m  cote  and  caverns,  have  'soaped  the  water-spout, 
WhUe  me  alone  the  tempest  o'erwhehned  and  hurried 

out. 

'  Farew^,  with  thy  glad  dweUers,  green  vale  among  the 

FareweU  the  swift  b*eet  moments  in  which  I  watched 

thy  flocks  ! 
Why  rocked  they  not  my  cradle  in  that  deUcious  spot, 
Ihat  j^rden  of  the  happy,  where  Heaven  endures  me 

not  I 

•Rose  of  the  Alpine  vaUey  I    I  feel,  in  every  vein. 
The  soft  touch  on  my  fingers ;  oh,  press  them  not  again  I 
Bewitch  me  not,  ye  garlands,  to  tread  that  upward  track, 
1m^'  "^  ""^er'ess  mansion,  receive  thy  master 
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THE  SEBKKADE 
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TBOM  THB  SPAK18B 

It  slumber,  sweet  LisensI 
Have  stolen  o'er  thine  eyes, 

Aa  night  steals  o'er  the  glory 
Ot  spring's  transparent  skies ; 

Wake,  in  thy  soom  and  beauty, 

And  listen  to  the  strain 
That  munnurb  my  devotion. 

That  mourns  for  thy  disdain. 

Here  by  thy  door  at  midnight 

I  pass  the  dreary  hour. 
With  plaintive  sounds  profaning 

The  silence  of  thy  bower; 

A  tale  of  sorrow  cherished 

Too  fondly  to  depart. 
Of  wrong  from  love  the  flatterer, 

And  my  own  wayward  heart. 

Twice,  r>'er  this  vale,  the  seasons 
Have  brought  and  borne  away 

The  January  tempest. 
The  genial  wind  of  Hay ; 

Yet  still  my  plaint  is  uttered. 
My  tears  and  sighs  are  given 

To  earth's  unconscious  waters 
And  wandering  winds  of  heaven. 

I  saw,  from  this  fair  region. 
The  smile  of  summer  pass. 

And  myriad  frost-stars  gutter 
Among  the  russet  grass. 


THE  SERENADE 

While  winter  seized  the  atieamlets 
That  fled  along  the  ground, 

And  fast  in  chains  of  oiystal 
The  truant  murmuiers  bound. 

I  saw  that  to  the  forest 
The  nightine^es  had  flown, 

And  every  sweet-voioed  fountain 
Had  hashed  its  silver  tone. 

The  maniao  winds,  divorcing 
The  turtle  from  his  mate, 

Raved  through  the  leafy  beeches. 
And  left  them  desolate. 

Now  May,  with  life  and  music, 
The  blooming  valley  fills, 

And  rears  her  flowery  arches 
For  all  the  Uttle  rills. 

The  minstrel  bird  of  evening 
Comes  back  on  joyous  wings, 

And,  like  the  harp's  soft  murmur, 
Is  heard  the  gush  of  springs. 

And  deep  within  the  forct 
^"e  wedded  turtles  seen. 

Their  nuptial  chambers  seeking. 
Their  chambers  close  and  green. 

The  rugged  trees  are  mingling 
Their  flowery  sprays  in  love ! 

The  ivy  climbs  the  laurel. 
To  clasp  the  boughs  above. 

They  change— but  thou,  Lisena, 
Ait  cold  while  I  complain  : 

Why  to  thy  lover  only 
Should  spring  return  in  vain  T 
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A  NORTHERN  UEQEND 


IBOII  THB  OIBKIR  01  UHLAHO 

Thibe  sits  a  loyely  maiden, 
The  ocean  murmuring  nigh ; 

She  throws  the  hook,  and  watohea ; 
The  fishes  pass  it  by. 

A  ring,  with  a  red  jewel, 
Is  sparkling  on  her  hand  ; 

Upon  the  hook  she  binds  it, 
And  flings  it  from  the  land. 

Uprises  from  the  water 

A  hand  like  ivory  fair. 
What  gleams  upon  its  finger  T 

The  golden  nng  is  there. 

Uprises  from  the  bottom 

A  young  and  handsome  knight; 
In  golden  scales  he  rises, 

TiuA  glitter  in  the  light. 

The  maid  is  pale  with  terror — 
'  Nay,  Knight  of  Ocean,  nay, 

It  was  not  thou  I  wanted ; 
Let  go  the  ring,  I  pray.' 

'  Ah,  maiden,  not  to  fishes 
The  bait  of  gold  is  thrown ; 

The  ring  shall  never  leave  me. 
And  thou  must  be  my  own.' 
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THE  PARADISE  OP  TEARS 

nOM  TBI  OnUUK  0*  K.  IttfLLXB 

BwiM  the  River  of  Tean,  with  bianohes  low 
AM  bitter  leaves,  the  weeping  wiUows  grow ; 
J^e  branches  stream  like  tke  disheveUed  hair 
IH  women  m  the  sadness  of  despair. 

(^  rolls  the  stream  with  a  perpetual  sigh : 
mie  rocks  moan  wildly  as  it>JMes  by ; 
Hyssop  and  wormwood  border  aU  the  strand, 
and  not  a  flower  adorns  the  dreary  land. 

Then  comes  a  chad,  whose  face  is  like  the  smi, 

And  dips  the  gloomy  waters  as  they  run,  ,o 

And  waters  all  the  region,  and  behold 

The  ground  is  bright  with  blossoms  manifold. 

Where  faU  the  tears  of  love  the  rose  appears, 

vZZT^^  ^?^-  ^  ^'¥^*  ^'^^  friendship's  tears. 

*orjpt-ifte-not,  and  violeta  heavenly  blue. 

Spring,  guttering  with  the  cheerful  drops  like  dew. 

The  souls  of  mourners,  aU  whose  tears  are  dried 
lite  swans,  come  gently  floating  down  the  tide. 
Walk  up  the  golden  sands  by  which  it  flows. 
And  m  that  Paradise  of  Tears  repose.  „ 

There  every  heart  rejoins  its  kindred  heart  • 
There,  in  a  long  embrace  that  none  may  part. 
Pulfltaent  meets  desire,  and  that  fair  ^ore 
xleholds  its  dweUeis  happy  evermore. 
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THE  LADY  OF  CASTLE  WINDBCK 

nOH  >H>  aWMMATI  or  OHAIOMO 

Rinr  in  thy  Bnorting  charger  I 
That  stag  but  oheati  thy  sight ; 

He  is  luring  thee  on  to  mndeok, 
With  his  seeming  fear  and  flight. 

Now,  where  the  mouldering  tonets 

Of  the  outer  gate  arise, 
The  knight  gazed  over  the  ruins 

Where  the  stag  was  lost  to  his  eyes. 

The  sun  shone  hot  above  him  ; 

The  castle  was  still  as  death ; 
He  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead. 

With  a  deep  and  weary  breath. 

'Who  now  will  bring  me  a  beaker 
Of  the  rich  old  wine  that  here, 

In  the  ohoked-up  vaults  of  Windeck, 
Has  lain  for  many  a  year  ?  ' 

The  careless  words  had  scarcely 

Time  from  his  lips  to  fall, 
When  the  Lady  of  Castle  Windeck 

Came  round  the  ivy-r.  all. 

He  saw  the  glorious  maiden 
In  her  snow-white  diapeiy  stand, 

The  bunch  of  keys  at  her  su^e, 
T^r,  beaker  high  in  her  hand. 

HequaSed  that  rich  old  vintage ; 

With  an  eager  lip  he  quaffed ; 
But  he  took  into  his  bosom 

A  fixe  with  the  grateful  draught. 
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Hear  ey6B*  onfathomed  brightnetB  1 
_  The /owing  gold  of  herhair  I  „ 

o»  uMed  hu  hands  in  homage 
And  murmured  a  lover'*  prayer. 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  pity, 

A  gentle  look  of  pain ; 
And  quickly  as  he  had  seen  her 

ohe  passed  from  his  sight  again. 

And  ever  from  that  moment, 

He  haunted  the  ruins  there, 
A  sleepless,  restless  wanderer, 

A  watoher  with  despair.  -, 

Ghost-like  and  pale  he  wandered, 

With  a  dreamy,  haggard  eye ; 
ne  seemed  not  one  of  the  living. 

And  yet  he  could  not  die. 

Tis  said  that  the  lady  met  him 

When  many  years  had  passed, 
And  kissing  his  lips,  released  him 

From  the  burden  of  life  at  last.  ^ 
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LATER  POEMS 


TO  THE  APENKINB8 

Toro  peaki  m»  beaatifiil,  ye  ApenninM  I 
In  toe  soft  light  of  these  leieneet  skiee ; 

From  the  broad  highlud  region,  blaok  with  pinei. 
Fair  as  the  bills  of  Paradise  they  rise, 

Bathed  in  the  tint  Peravian  slaves  behold 

In  rosy  flushes  on  the  viigin  gold. 

There,  rooted  to  the  serial  shelves  that  wear 
The  glory  of  a  brighter  world,  might  spring 

Sweet  flowers  of  heaven  to  scent  the  unbreathed  air. 
And  heaven's  fleet  messengers  might  rest  the  wing. 

To  view  the  fair  earth  in  its  summer  sleep,  ii 

Silent,  and  cradled  by  the  glimmering  deep 

Below  yon  lie  men's  sepulchres,  the  old 
Etrurian  tombs,  Uie  graves  of  vesterday ; 

The  herd's  white  bones  lie  mixed  with  human  mould, 
Yet  up  the  radiant  steeps  that  I  survey 

Death  never  climbed,  nor  ufe's  soft  breath,  with  pain, 

Was  yielded  to  the  elements  again. 

Ages  of  war  have  filled  these  plains  with  fear ; 

How  oft  the  hind  has  started  at  the  clash  ao 

Of  spears,  and  yell  of  meeting  armies  here. 

Or  seen  the  lightning  of  the  battle  flash 
From  clouds,  that  rising  with  the  thunder's  sound. 
Hung  like  an  earth-bom  tempest  o'er  the  ground. 

Ah  me  I   what  armed  nations — Asian  horde, 
And  Libyan  host — ^the  Scvthian  and  the  Gaul, 

Have  swept  your  base  and  through  your  passes  poured. 
Like  ocean-tides  uprising  at  the  call 

Of  tyrant  winds — against  your  rocky  side 

The  bloody  billows  dashed,  and  howled,  and  died.    30 


TO  THB  APENNINES  l«t 

^V  S!?^  **•  *<^'"  •**<»«»  beleaguering  foei. 

Andoommonwealth.  against  their  rirala  roae, 

l>ode  out  their  Uvea  and  earned  the  oune  of  Cain  I 
mUe  in  the  noiade*  air  and  light  that  Bowed 
Ronnd  your  fair  browa,  eternal  IWe  abode. 

Here  pealed  the  impious  hymn,  and  altar  flames 
Kose  to  false  gods,  a  dream-begotten  throng, 

v.^Zl  ••  *»»• '"•heeding  "ges  passed  along,  40 

Ye^  from  your  station  in  the  middleskies 
"ooWmed  the  essential  Goodness,  strong  and  wise. 

In  you  the  heart  that  sighs  for  freedom  seeks 

aer  image ;  there  the  winds  no  barrier  know 
ao^  oome  Md  rest  and  leave  your  fairy  peaks ; 
A  T^  •f"  *•"  immaterial  Jfind,  below,     ^^ 

^e  Se^?f<^1h:3t^^-*"^«»  "^  ^-^ 


EARTH 

A  ihDinoHT  black  with  clouds  is  in  the  sky  • 
I  seem  to  feel,  upon  my  limbs,  the  weight 
W  its  vast  brooding  shadow.    All  in  vain 
Turns  the  tired  eye  in  search  of  form ;   no  star 
«eroes  the  pitchy  veil ;   no  ruddy  blaie 
Rt)m  dwelimgs  Ughted  by  the  cheerful  hearth, 
Mnges  the  flowering  summits  of  the  grass. 
No  sound  of  life  is  heard,  no  village  hum, 
«or  messuied  tramp  of  footstep  in  the  path. 
Nor  rush  of  wing,  whUe,  on  tiie  breast  ofEarth,       ,0 
1  lie  and  hsten  to  her  mighty  voioo  • 
A  voice  of  many  tones-sent  up  from  streams 

Swayed  by  Uie  sweeping  ol  the  tides  of  air, 
JTrom  rooky  chasms  where  darkness  dweUs  all  dav 
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And  hollows  of  tho  great  invidble  billf, 

And  tiunda  that  edge  the  ooean,  itretohing  far 

Into  the  night — a  melansholy  lonnd  t 

0  Earth  t  dott  thou  too  lorrow  for  the  past 
Like  man  thy  ofltpring  T    Do  I  hear  thee  moom     to 
Thy  ohUdhood'i  nnretuming  hour*,  thy  ipringt 
Gone  with  their  genial  ain  and  melodiee, 
The  gentle  generations  of  thy  flowers, 
And  thy  majestic  groves  of  olden  time, 
Perished  with  all  their  dwellers  T    Dost  thou  wail 
For  that  fair  age  of  which  the  poets  tell. 
Ere  yet  tiie  winds  grew  keen  with  frost,  or  fire 
Fell  with  the  rains,  or  sprouted  from  the  hiUs, 
To  blast  thy  greenness,  while  the  virgin  night 
Was  guiltless  and  salubrioos  as  the  day  T  30 

Or  haply  dost  thou  grieve  for  those  who  die— 
For  living  things  that  trod  thy  paths  awhile. 
The  love  of  thee  and  heaven — ud  now  tiiey  sleep 
Mixed  with  the  shapeless  dust  on  which  thy  herds 
Trample  and  graze  T    I  too  must  grieve  with  thee. 
O'er  loved  ones  lost.    Their  graves  are  far  away 
Upon  thy  mountains ;  yet,  while  I  recline 
Alone,  in  darkness,  on  thy  naked  soil. 
The  mighty  nourisher  and  burial-plaoe 
Of  man,  I  feel  that  I  embrace  thdr  dust.  4<> 

Ha  I  how  the  murmur  deepens  I    I  perceive 
And  tremble  at  its  dreadful  import.    Earth 
Uplifts  a  general  cry  for  guilt  and  wrong. 
And  heaven  is  listening.    The  forgotten  graves 
Of  the  heart-broken  utter  forth  their  pliunt. 
The  dust  of  her  who  loved  and  was  betrayed. 
And  him  who  died  neglected  in  his  age ; 
The  sepulchres  of  those  who  for  manldnd 
liabourod,  and  earned  the  recompense  of  scorn ; 
Ashes  of  martyrs  for  the  truth,  and  bones  so 

Of  those  who,  in  the  strife  for  liberty, 
Were  beaten  down,  their  corpses  given  to  dogs. 
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Their  nuDM  to  infamy— aU  find  •  Toioo. 

The  nook  in  whioh  th«  Mptivo,  oTMtoiled, 

Lay  down  to  rest  at  iart,  and  that  whioh  hold* 

Childhood'!  aweet  bloooma,  onuhed  by  cruel  hanU4, 

Smd  up  a  plalntire  lound.    From  battip  fields, 

Where  heroes  madly  drave  and  dashed  their  host* 

Against  each  other,  rises  up  a  noise, 

As  U  the  armed  multitudes  of  dead  60 

Stirred  in  their  heavy  slumber.    M..iirnfui  tones 

Come  from  the  green  abysses  of  iKu  sea — 

A  story  of  the  crimes  the  guilty  sought 

To  hide  beneath  its  waves.    The  glens,  f>.n  grovcu, 

Paths  in  the  thicket,  pools  of  running  briii't. 

And  banks  and  depths  of  lake,  and  str.  etg    nrt  Innee 

Of  dties,  now  that  living  sounds  are  hushw;. 

Murmur  of  guilty  force  and  treachery. 

Here,  where  I  rest,  the  vales  of  Italy 
Are  round  me,  populous  from  early  time,  70 

And  field  of  the  tremendous  wufaro  wand 
"Twizt  good  and  evU.    Who,  alas  I   shall  daie 
Interpret  to  man's  ear  the  mingled  voice 
That  comes  from  her  old  dungeons  yawning  now 
To  the  black  air,  her  amphitheatres. 
Where  the  dew  gathers  on  the  mouldering  stones. 
And  fstaes  of  banished  gods,  and  open  tombs. 
And  roofless  palaces,  and  streets  and  hearths 
Of  dties  dug  from  their  volcanic  graves  t 
I  hear  a  sound  of  many  languages,  8s 

The  utterance  of  nations  now  no  more. 
Driven  out  by  mightier,  as  the  days  of  heaven 
Chase  one  another  from  the  sky.    The  blood 
Of  freemen  shed  by  freemen,  tUl  strange  lords 
Came  in  their  hour  of  weakness,  and  made  fast 
The  yoke  that  yet  is  worn,  cries  out  to  Heaven. 

What  then  shall  cleanse  thy  bosom,  gentle  Karth, 
From  all  its  painful  memories  of  guilt  ? 
The  whelming  flood,  or  the  renewing  fire. 
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Or  the  slow  ohanse  of  time  T  that  to  at  lait 
The  horrid  tale  ol  perjory  acd  strife, 
Murder  and  spoil,  which  men  call  history, 
May  seem  a  fable,  like  the  inventioiis  told 
Br  poets  of  the  sods  of  Greece.    O  thou. 
Who  sittest  far  beyond  the  Atlantic  deep 
Among  the  sources  of  thy  glorious  streams. 
My  native  Land  of  QroTesT  a  newer  page 
In  the  great  record  of  the  world  is  thmo ; 
Shall  it  be  fairer  T    Fear,  and  friendly  hope, 
And  envy,  watch  the  issue,  while  the  lines,  i 

By  which  thou  shalt  be  judged,  are  written  down. 
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THE  KNIGHT'S  EPITAPH 

This  is  the  church  which  Pisa,  great  and  free, 
B«ared  to  St.  Catharine.    How  the  time-stained  waUs, 
That  earthquakes  shook  not  from  tbr>  poise,  appear 
To  shiver  in  the  deep  and  voluble  tc  .:  ^ 
Boiled  from  the  organ  I    Underneath  my  feet 
There  lies  the  lid  of  a  sepulchral  vault. 
The  image  of  an  armed  &iight  is  graven 
Upon  it,  clad  in  perfect  panoply — 
Cuishes,  and  greaves,  and  cuirass,  with  barred  helm, 
Gatmtleted  hand,  and  sword,  and  blazoned  diield.     la 
Around,  in  Gothic  characters,  worn  dim 
By  feet  of  worshippers,  are  traced  his  name. 
And  birth,  and  death,  and  words  of  eulogy. 
Why  should  I  pore  upon  them  T    This  old  tomb. 
This  effigy,  the  strange  disused  form 
Of  this  inscription,  eloquently  show 
His  history.    Let  me  clothe  in  fitting  words 
The  thoughts  t>hey  breathe,  and  frame  his  epitaph. 

'  He  whose  forgotten  dust  for  centuries 
Has  Iain  beneath  this  stone,  was  one  in  whom         so 
Adventure,  and  endurance,  and  emprise 
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Exalted  the  mind's  facnltiee  and  Btnmg 

The  body's  sinews.    Brave  he  was  in  fight, 

tOOTteons  in  banquet,  soomfol  of  repose. 

And  bountifnl,  and  cruel,  and  devout. 

And  qmok  to  draw  the  sword  in  private  fend. 

«8  pushed  hu  quarrels  to  the  death,  yet  prayed 

The  saints  as  fervently  on  bended  knees 

As  ever  shaven  oenobite.    He  loved 

As  fiercely  as  he  fought.    He  would  have  borne        » 

Tn  l,!l?Tn      **,P'**^,.'^  ^"^  •'"■  "«"'«'  by  night, 
To  his  hiU-oastle,  as  the  eagle  bears 

as  victim  from  the  fold,  and  roUed  the  rocks 

^  his  pursuers.    He  aspired  to  see 

Uu  native  Pisa  queen  and  arbitress 

^  cities :   earnestly  for  her  he  raised 

His  voice  in  council,  and  affronted  death 

i»  battle-field,  and  climbed  the  galley's  deck. 

And  brought  the  captured  fiag  of  Genoa  back. 

Or  pUed  upon  the  Amo's  crowded  quay  „ 

^e  guttering  spoils  of  the  tamed  Saracen. 

Ue  was  not  bom  to  brook  the  stranger's  yoke. 

But  would  have  joined  the  exiles  that  withdrew 

rm  ever,  when  the  Florentine  broke  in 

The  gates  of  Pisa,  and  bore  off  the  bolts 

^^o' twpties— but  he  died  before  that  day. 

He  Hved,  the  impersonation  of  an  age 

TJat  never  shall  return.    His  soul  of  fire 

Was  kindled  by  the  breath  of  the  rude  time 

He  hved  in.    Now  a  gentler  race  succeeds. 

Shuddering  at  blood ;   the  effeminate  cavalier. 

J^"™ng  nis  eye  from  the  reproachful  past. 

And  from  the  hopeless  future,  gives  to  ease, 

And  love,  and  music,  his  iiiglorious  life' 
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THE  HUNTER  OF  THE  PRAIRIES 

Am,  this  18  freedom  I — ^theae  pure  skies 

Were  never  stained  with  village  smoke : 
The  fragrant  wind,  that  through  them  fliea. 

Is  breathed  from  wastes  by  plough  uuoioke. 
Here,  with  my  rifle  and  my  steed. 

And  her  who  left  the  world  for  me, 
I  plant  me,  where  the  red  deer  feed 

In  the  green  desert — and  am  free. 

For  here  the  fair  savannas  know 

No  barriers  in  the  bloomy  grass ;  » 

Wherever  breeze  of  heaven  may  blow. 

Or  beam  of  heaven  may  glanoe,  I  pass. 
In  pastures,  measureless  as  air. 

The  bison  is  my  noble  game ; 
The  bounding  elk,  whose  antlers  tear 

The  branches,  falls  before  my  aim. 

Mine  are  the  river-fowl  that  aoieam 

From  the  long  stripe  of  waving  sedge ; 
The  bear  that  marks  my  weapons  gleam. 

Hides  vainly  in  the  forest's  edge  ;  n 

In  vain  the  she-wolf  stands  at  bay ; 

The  brinded  catamount,  that  lies 
High  in  the  boughs  to  watch  his  prey. 

Even  in  the  act  of  springing,  dies. 

With  what  free  growth  the  elm  and  plane 

Fling  their  huge  arms  across  my  way. 
Grey,  old,  and  cumbered  with  a  train 

Of  vines,  as  huge,  and  old,  and  grey  I 
Free  stray  the  lucid  streams,  and  find 

No  tamt  in  these  fresh  lawns  and  shades ;      30 
Free  spring  the  flowers  that  scent  the  wind 

Whore  never  scythe  has  swept  the  glades. 
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Alone  the  Fire,  when  froat-winds  seie 

The  heavy  herbage  of  the  groimd, 
Gathers  his  annual  harvest  here, 

With  roaring  like  the  battle's  sound. 
And  hurrying  flames  that  sweep  the  plain. 

And  smoke-streams  gushing  up  the  sky : 
I  meet  the  flames  with  flames  again. 

And  at  my  door  they  cower  and  die.  49 

Here,  from  dim  woods,  the  aged  past 

Speaks  solemnly ;   and  I  behold 
The  boundless  future  in  the  vast 

And  lonely  river,  seaward  rolled. 
Who  feeds  its  founts  with  rain  and  dew  T 

Who  moves,  I  ask,  its  gliding  mass. 
And  trains  the  bordering  vines,  whose  blue 

Blight  clusters  tempt  me  as  I  pass  T 

Broad  are  these  streams — my  steed  obeys. 

Plunges,  and  bears  me  through  the  tide ;        s> 
Wide  are  these  woods— I  thread  the  maze 

Of  giant  stems,  nor  ask  a  guide. 
I  hunt  till  day's  last  glimmer  dies 

O'er  woody  vale  and  grassy  height; 
And  kind  the  voice  and  glad  the  eyes 

That  welcome  my  return  at  night. 


SEVENTY-SIX 

What  heroes  from  the  woodland  sprung. 

When,  through  the  fresh  awakened  land. 
The  thrilling  cry  of  freedom  rung. 
And  to  the  work  of  warfare  strung 
The  jreoman's  iron  hand  ! 

Hills  flung  the  cry  to  hil's  around, 
And  ocean-mart  replied  to  mart. 
And  streams,  whose  springs  were  yet  unfound. 
Pealed  far  away  the  startling  sound 
Into  the  forest's  heart. 
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nion  maiohed  the  brave  from  rooky  steep. 

From  monntain  river  swift  and  cold ; 
Hie  borden  of  the  stormy  deep, 
The  vales  where  gathered  waters  sleep, 
Sent  up  the  strong  and  bold — 

As  if  the  very  earth  again 

Grew  qmok  with  Ood's  creating  breath, 
And,  from  the  sods  of  grove  and  glen, 
Bose  ranks  of  lion-heartiBd  men 

To  battle  to  the  death. 

The  wife,  whose  babe  first  smiled  that  day. 

The  fair  fond  bride  of  yeeter  eve. 
And  aged  sire  and  matron  giey, 
Saw  the  loved  warriors  haste  away. 
And  deemed  it  sin  to  grieve 

Already  had  the  strife  begmi ; 

Already  blood  on  Concord's  plam 
Along  the  springing  grass  had  run. 
And  blood  had  flowM  at  Lexington, 

Like  brooks  of  April  rain. 

That  death-stain  on  the  vernal  sward 
Hallowed  to  freedom  all  the  shore ; 

In  fragments  fell  the  yoke  abhorred — 

The  footstep  of  a  foreign  lord 
Profaned  the  soil  no  more. 
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THE  LIVINO  LOST 

Matboh  !   the  children  of  whose  love. 

Each  to  his  grave,  iu  youth  have  passed. 
And  now  the  mould  is  heaped  above 

The  dearest  and  the  last! 
Vtide  I   who  dost  wear  the  widow's  veil 
Before  the  wedding  flowers  are  pale  I 
Ye  deem  the  human  heart  endures 
No  deeper,  bitterer  grief  than  yours. 


THE  LIVING  LOST 

Yet  there  are  pangs  of  keener  woe, 

Of  which  the  suSeren  never  speak. 
Nor  to  the  world's  cold  pity  show 
The  tears  that  scald  the  cheek, 
Wrung  from  their  eyelids  by  the  shame 
And  guilt  of  those  they  shnnk  to  name. 
Whom  once  they  loved  with  cheerful  will. 
And  love,  though  fallen  and  branded,  still. 

Weep,  ye  who  sorrow  for  the  dead, 

Thus  breaking  hearts  their  pain  relieve ; 
And  reverenced  are  the  tears  ye  shed. 

And  honoured  ye  who  grieve. 
The  praise  of  those  who  sleep  in  earth, 
The  pleasant  memory  of  their  worth. 
The  nope  to  meet  when  life  is  past. 
Shall  heal  the  tortured  mind  at  last. 

But  ye,  who  for  the  living  lost 

That  agon^  in  secret  bear. 
Who  shall  with  soothing  words  accost 

The  strength  of  your  despair  ? 
Grief  for  your  sake  is  scorn  for  them 
Whom  ye  lament  and  all  condemn ; 
And  o'er  the  world  of  spirits  lies 
A  gloom  from  which  ye  turn  your  eyes. 
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'Midst  greens  and  shades  the  Catterskill  leaps, 
From  cliffs  were  the  wood-flower  clings ; 

All  summer  he  moistens  his  verdant  steeps 

With  the  sweet  light  spray  of  the  mountain  springs  ; 

And  he  shakes  the  woods  on  the  mountain  side, 

When  they  drip  with  the  rains  of  autumn-tide. 

But  when,  in  the  forest  bare  and  old, 
The  blast  of  December  calls. 
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He  builds,  in  the  stailight  oleu  and  cold, 

A  palace  of  ice  where  his  torrent  falls,  lo 

With  turret,  and  arch,  and  fretwork  fair, 
And  pillars  blue  as  the  summer  air. 

For  whom  are  thoiie  glorious  chambers  wrought, 

In  the  cold  and  cloudless  night  ? 
Is  there  neither  spirit  nor  motion  of  thought 

In  forms  so  lovely,  and  hues  so  bright  ? 
Hear  what  the  grey-haired  woodmen  tell 
Of  this  wild  stream  and  its  rocky  dell. 

Twas  hither  a  youth  of  dreamy  mood, 

A  hundred  winters  ago,  m 

Had  wandered  over  the  mighty  wood, 

When  the  panther's  track  was  fresh  on  the  snow, 
And  keen  were  the  winds  that  came  to  stir 
The  long  dark  boughs  of  the  hemlock  fir. 

Too  gentle  of  mien  he  seemed  and  fair. 

For  a  child  of  those  rugged  steeps ; 
His  hr.  i.  lay  low  in  the  valley  where 

The  HIV:  ;ly  Hudson  rolls  to  the  deeps ; 
But  L:i  ..ore  the  hunter's  frock  that  day. 
And  a  slender  gun  on  his  shoulder  lay.  30 

And  here  he  paused,  and  against  the  trunk 

Of  a  tall  grey  linden  leant, 
When  the  broad  clear  orb  of  the  sun  had  sunk 

From  his  path  in  the  frosty  firmament, 
And  over  the  round  dark  edge  of  the  hill 
A  cold  gieen  light  was  quivering  still. 

And  the  orescent  moon,  high  over  the  green. 

From  a  sky  of  crimson  shone, 
On  that  icy  palace,  whose  towers  were  seen 

To  sparkle  as  if  with  stars  of  their  own ;  4a 

While  the  water  fell  with  a  hollow  sound, 
'Twixt  the  glistening  pillars  ranged  around. 
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la  that  a  being  of  lile,  that  mow 

Wheie  the  omtal  battlements  ziae  T 
A  maiden  watohins  the  moon  she  loves, 

At  the  twilight  hour,  with  pensiTe  eyes  T 
Was  that  a  garment  which  seemed  to  gleam 
Betwixt  his  eye  and  the  falling  stnam  ? 

'Tis  only  the  tonent  tumbling  o'er, 

In  the  midst  of  those  glassy  waUs,  50 

Gushing,  and  plunging,  and  beating  the  floor 

Of  the  rooky  baun  in  which  it  falls. 
tSf  ""'y  *'^^  torrentr— but  why  that  start  T 
Why  gazes  the  youth  with  a  throbbing  heart  J 

He  thinks  no  mote  of  his  home  afar. 

Where  his  sin  and  sister  wait. 
He  heeds  no  longer  how  star  after  star 

Looks  forth  on  the  night  as  the  hour  grows  late. 
He  heeds  not  the  snow-wreaths,  lifted  and  cast 
From  a  thousand  bou|^,  by  the  rising  blast.  60 

His  thoughts  are  ahme  of  those  who  dwell 

In  the  halls  of  frost  and  snow, 
Who  pass  where  the  crystal  domes  upswell 

From  the  alabaster  floors  below, 
WLere  the  frost-trees  shoot  with  leaf  and  spray. 
And  ftudt-gems  scatter  a  silvery  day. 

*  And  oh,  that  those  glorious  haunts  were  mine ! ' 

He  speaks,  and  throughout  the  gloi 
Thin  shadows  swim  in  tiie  faint  moonshine. 

And  take  a  ghastly  likMiess  of  men,  70 

As  if  the  slain  by  the  wintry  storms 
Came  forth  to  the  air  in  their  earthly  forms. 

There  pass  the  chasers  of  seal  and  whale. 

With  their  weap<His  quaint  and  grim, 
And  bands  of  warriors  in  glittering  mail. 

And  herdsmen  and  hunters  huge  of  limb. 
There  aie  naked  arms,  with  bow  and  spear. 
And  furry  gauntlets  the  carbine  rear. 
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There  an  mothen— and  oh,  how  aadly  their  eyei 
On  their  children's  white  browi  reet  I  le 

There  are  youthful  lovers — the  maiden  lies. 
In  a  seeming  sleep,  on  the  chosen  breast ; 

There  are  fair  wan  women  with  moonstruck  air, 

The  snow  stars  tl<>cldng  their  long  loose  hair. 

They  eve  him  no',  as  they  pass  along, 

But  his  hair  itands  up  with  dread. 
When  he  feels  tuat  he  moves  with  that  phantom  throng. 

Till  those  icy  turrets  are  over  his  head. 
And  the  torrent's  roar  as  they  enter  seems 
Like  a  drowsy  murmur  heard  in  dreams.  go 

Tbeglittering  threshold  is  scarcely  passed. 
When  there  gathers  and  wraps  him  round 

A  thick  white  twilight,  sullen  and  vast. 
In  which  there  is  neither  form  nor  sound ; 

The  phantoms,  the  glory,  vanish  all. 

With  the  dying  voice  of  the  waterf^. 

Slow  passes  the  darkness  of  that  trance, 

And  the  youth  now  faintly  sees 
Huge  shadows  and  gushes  of  light  that  dance 

On  a  rugged  ceiling  of  unhewn  trees,  loo 

And  walls  where  the  skins  of  beasts  are  hung. 
And  rifles  glitter  on  antlers  strung. 

On  a  oonoh  of  shaggy  skins  he  lies ; 

As  he  strives  to  raise  his  head, 
Hard-featured  woodmen,  with  kindly  eyes. 

Come  round  him  and  smooth  his  furry  bed. 
And  bid  him  rest,  for  the  evening  star 
Is  scarcely  set  and  the  day  is  far. 

They  had  found  at  eve,  the  dreaming  one, 
By  the  base  of  that  icy  steep,  no 

When  over  his  stiffening  limbs  begun 
The  deadly  slumber  of  frost  to  creep, 

And  they  cherished  the  pale  and  breathless  form. 

Till  the  stagnant  blood  ran  free  and  warm. 
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THE  STRANGE  LADY 

Thi  rammer  mom  is  bright  and  fiesh,  the  birds  m» 

darting  by, 
As  if  they  love  to  breast  the  breeze  that  sweeps  the 

oool  clear  sky ; 
Young  Albert,  in  the  forest's  edge,  has  heard  a  rastUnff 

sound,  ° 

An  arrow  slightly  strikes  his  hand  and  falls  upon  the 

ground. 

A  dark-haired  woman  from  the  wood  oomes  suddenly 

in  sight ;  ' 

Her  merry  eye  is  full  and  bhwk,  her  cheek  is  brown  and 

bright ; 
Her  gown  is  of  the  mid-sea  blue,  her  belt  with  beads 

is  strung. 
And  yet  she  speaks  in  gentle  tones,  and  in  the  Enslish 

tongue. 

•It  was  an  idle  bolt  I  sent,  against  the  villain  crow • 
Fair  air,  I  fear  it  harmed  thy  hand  ;  beshrew  my  errinit 

bow  1 '  10 

'Ah!  would  that  bolt  had  not  been  spent  1  then,  lady 

might  I  wear 
A  lasting  token  on  my  hand  of  one  so  passing  fair  I ' 

'  Thou  art  a  flatterer  like  the  rest,  but  wouldst  thou 

take  with  me 
Adayof  hunting  in  the  wilds,  beneath  the  greenwood  tree  1 
I  know  where  most  the  pheasants  feed,  and  where  the 

red-deer  herd, 
And  thou  shouldst  chase  the  nobler  game,  and  I  brina 

down  the  bird.' 

Now  Albert  in  her  quiver  lays  the  arrow  in  its  place 
And  wande--  as  he  gazes  on  the  beauty  of  her  face :' 
Those  hunting-grounds  are  far  away,  and,  lady,  'twere 
not  meet,  ,„ 

That  night,  amid  the  wilderness,  should  overtake  thvfeet " 
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'  Heed  not  the  night ;  a  rammer  lodge  smld  the  wild 

it  mine— 
Tie  ihadowed  by  the  tulip-tree,  'tie  mantled  by  the  vine ; 
The  wild  plum  ihedi  its  yellow  fruit  bom  fragrant 

thioketa  nigh, 
And  floweiT  pniiiea  frcm  the  door  itretoh  till  they 

meet  tne  alcy. 

*  There  in  the  boughs  that  hide  the  roof  the  mook-biid 
■it*  and  singa, 

And  there  the  hang-bird'a  brood  within  it*  little  ham- 
mock awingi; 

A  pebbly  facook,  where  nutling  winda  among  the  hopplea 
sweep. 

Shall  lull  thee  till  the  morning  sun  looks  in  upon  thy 
sleep.' 

Away  into  the  forest  depths  by  pleasant  paths  they  go. 
Be  with  his  rifle  on  his  arm,  the  lady  with  her  bow. 
Where  cornels  arch  their  cool  dark  boughs  o'er  beds  of 
winter  green,  ji 

And  never  at  his  father's  door  again  was  Albert  seen. 

That  ni^t  upon  the  woods  came  down  a  fnrioas  hurri- 
cane. 

With  howl  of  winds  and  roar  of  streams,  and  beating 
of  the  rain  ; 

The  mighty  thunder  broke  and  drowned  the  noises  in 
its  crash ; 

The  old  trees  seemed  to  fight  like  fiends  beneath  the 
lightning-flash. 

Next  day,  within  a  mossy  glen,  'mid  mouldering  trunks 

were  found 
The  fragments  of  a  human  form  upon  the  bloody  ground; 
With  bones  from  which  the  flesh  was  torn  and  locks  of 

gloasv  hair ; 
They  laid  them  in  the  place  of  graves,  yet  wist  not 

whose  they  were.  40 
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Alid  whether  fnmiahed  evening  wolvea  had  muuEVd 

.   Albert  to,  °' 

Or  th*t  atruge  dame  lo  gay  and  fair  were  Bome  my«. 

terioiM  (oe,  ' 

Or  whether  to  that  foreet  lodge,  beyond  the  mountains 

Uue, 
He  went  to  dwell  with  her,  the  friends  who  mourned 

him  never  knew. 


LIFE 

Ob  Ufe,  I  breathe  thee  in  the  breeie, 
I  feel  thee  boonding  in  my  TeiiM, 

I  aee  thee  in  theae  atretohing  trees. 
These  flowers,  this  stiU  rook's  mossy  stains. 

This  stream  of  odonr  flowing  by, 
From  clover  field  and  clumps  of  trine, 

This  music,  thrilling  all  the  sky. 
From  all  the  morning  birds,  are  thine. 

Thon  flll'tt  with  joy  this  little  one. 
That  leapa  and  shouts  beude  me  here. 

Where  Isars  clay-white  rivulets  run 
Through  the  dark  woods  like  frighted  deer. 


must  thy  mighty  breath,  that  wakes 
bir"        •  " 


Ah!    

Insect  and  l>ird,"and  flower  and  tree 
From  the  low-trodden  dust,  and  makes 

Their  daily  gladness,  pass  from  me— 

Pm«".  I»1»  by  pulse,  till  o'er  the  ground 
These  limbs,  now  strong,  shall  creep  with  pain, 

And  this  fair  world  of  sight  and  sound 
Seem  fading  into  night  again  f  „ 

The  things,  oh  Lira  I   thou  quiokenest,  all 
Strive  upward  towards  the  broad  bright  sky. 

Upward  and  outward,  and  they  fall 
Book  to  earth's  bosom  when  they  die. 
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>M  LIFE 

All  that  have  borne  the  touch  of  death, 
All  that  shall  live,  lie  mingled  there. 

Beneath  that  veil  of  bloom  and  breath, 
That  living  zone  'twixt  earth  and  air. 

There  lies  my  chamber  dark  and  stiU, 
The  atoms  trampled  by  my  feet. 

There  wait,  to  take  the  place  I  fill 
In  the  sweet  aii  and  simshine  sweet. 

Well,  I  have  had  my  turn,  have  been 

Raised  from  the  darkness  of  the  clod, 
And  for  a  glorious  moment  seen 

The  brightness  of  the  skirts  of  God ; 
i 
And  knew  the  light  within  my  breast. 

Though  wavering  oftentimes  and  dim, 
The  power,  the  will,  that  never  rest, 

And  cannot  die,  were  all  from  Him. 

Dear  child  !   I  know  that  thou  wilt  grieve 
To  see  me  taken  from  thy  love  ; 

WiJt  seek  my  grave  at  Sabbath  eve. 
And  weep,  and  scatter  flowers  above. 

Thy  little  heart  will  soon  be  healed. 
And  being  shall  be  bliss,  till  thou 

To  younger  forms  of  life  must  yield 
The  place  thou  fill'st  with  beauty  now. 

When  we  descend  to  dust  again. 
Where  will  the  final  dwelling  be 

Of  Thought  and  all  its  memories  then. 
My  love  for  thee,  and  thine  for  me  ? 
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'EARTH'S  CHILDREN  CLEAVE  TO  EARTH' 

E^H's  children  cleave  to  Earth— h«.  fraU 
Deoaymg  chUdren  dread  decay 

A°  J?**''  °*>!*  *^*  leaves  the  vale. 

ABd  lesseng  in  the  mominB  rav  • 
Look  how,  by  mountain  rivulet     ' 

Xt  Imgers  as  it  upward  oieepg, 
And  clings  to  fern  and  oop8ewol)d  sot 

ru„«°?  *^u  *2*"  ""*  ^^'T  steeps  : 
Clings  to  the  flowery  kalmia,  clinm 

To  precipices  fringed  with  graw, 

l^a'"^^'"  "^r'l  ^^^  ^ood^Ox  sings. 

And  boweiB  of  fragrant  sassafras.        ^' 
Jtet  ail  in  vain— it  passes  still 

R»m  hold  to  hold ;   it  cannot  stay 
And  m  the  very  beams  that  Ml 
TiirLT''*^*''  8lory  wastes  away. 

It  w^*  *?""  *\^  •no'atain'8  brow. 

It  vanishes  from  human  eye 

A  ™rti7""ASP™f 8  of  earth  is  now 

A  portion  of  the  glorious  sky.  ,„ 

THE  HUNTER'S  VISION 
Upon  a  rook  that,  high  and  sheer. 

Rose  from  the  mountain's  breart. 
A  weary  hunter  of  the  deer 

Had  set  him  down  to  rest, 
And  bared  to  the  soft  summer  air 
His  hot  red  brow  and  sweaty  hair. 

All  dim  in  haze  the  mountains  lay. 

With  dimmer  vales  between  • 
And  nvers  glimmered  on  their  way 

By  forests  faintly  seen  • 
While  ever  rose  a  murmuring  sound,  "* 

ifrom  brooks  below  sad  bees  around 
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He  liitened,  till  he  lueimei  to  hear 

A  itrain,  so  soft  and  low, 
That  whether  in  the  mind  or  ear 

The  listener  scarce  might  know. 
With  such  a  tone,  so  sweet,  so  mild, 
The  watching  mother  lolls  her  child. 

'  Thou  weary  huntsman,'  thus  it  said, 
'  Thou  faint  with  toil  and  heat. 

The  pleasant  land  of  rest  is  spread 
Before  thy  very  feet. 

And  those  whom  thou  wouldst  gladly  see 

Are  waiting  there  to  welcome  tEee.' 

He  looked,  and,  'twixt  the  earth  and  sky 

Amid  the  noontide  haze, 
A  shadowy  region  met  nis  eye. 

And  grew  beneath  his  gaze, 
As  if  the  vapours  of  the  air 
Had  gathered  into  shapes  so  fair. 

Groves  freshened  as  he  looked,  wad  flowers 

Showed  bright  on  rocky  bank. 
And  fountains  welled  beneath  the  bowers, 

Where  deer  and  pheasant  drank. 
He  saw  the  glittering  streams ;  he  heard 
The  rustling  bough  and  twittering  bird. 

And  friends,  the  dead,  in  boyhood  dear. 

There  lived  and  walked  again. 
And  there  was  one  who  many  a  year 

Within  her  grave  had  lain, 
A  fair  young  girl,  the  hamlet's  pride — 
His  heart  was  breaking  when  she  died : 

Bounding,  as  was  her  wont,  she  came 

Right  toward  his  resting-place. 
And  stretched  her  hand,  and  called  his  name 

With  that  sweet  smiling  face. 
Forward  with  fixed  and  eager  eyes 
The  hunter  leaned,  in  act  to  rise. 
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Foi^wfd  •»  leaned,  and  headlong  down 
Plunged  from  that  craggy  wall ; 

He  saw  the  rooks,  steep,  stem,  and  brown. 
An  instant,  in  his  fall ; 

A  frightful  instant— and  no  more. 

The  dream  and  life  at  once  wer»  o'er. 
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THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS 

I 

HiBi  we  halt  our  march,  and  pitoh  our  tent 

On  the  i-ugged  forest  ground. 
And  light  our  fire  with  the  bianohee  rent 

By  winds  from  the  beeches  round. 
Wild  storms  have  torn  this  ancient  wood 

But  a  wilder  is  at  hand, 
With  hail  of  iron  and  rain  of  blood, 

To  sweep  and  wa«te  the  land. 

n 
How  the  dark  wood  rings  with  voices  shrill. 

That  startle  the  sleeping  bird  ; 
To-morrow  eve  must  the  voice  be  still, 

And  the  step  must,  fall  unheard. 
The  Briton  lies  by  the  blue  Champlain, 

Ih'Ticonderoga's  towers ; 
And  ere  the  suu  rise  twice  again. 

Must  they  and  the  lake  be  ours. 


™P  the  bowl  from  the  brook  that  glides 

Where  the  fireflies  light  the  brake  ; 
A  ruddier  juice  the  Briton  hides 

In  his  fortress  by  the  lake.  10 

Build  high  the  fire,  till  the  panther  leap 

From  his  lofty  perch  in  ^ht, 
Ai^  we'll  strengthen  our  weary  arms  with  sleep 

For  the  deeds  of  to-morrow  night. 
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A  PRESENTIMENT 

'  ??  /•**'«'.  let  us  henoe— for  hark, 
A  fearfol  marmur  shakes  the  air ; 

Theolouds  are  coming  swift  and  dark  ;— 
What  horrid  shapas  they  wear  I 

A  ■  ■  -rid  giant  sails  the  sky  ; 

Oh  .   iher,  father,  let  us  fly  I ' 

'  ^^'  ^^  ;  it  is  a  grateful  sound, 
That  beating  of  the  summer  shower; 

m'.,.     ™  *^®  '^"K"^  '»*"8  olow  around. 
We  11  pass  a  pleasant  hour,  „ 

™  the  fresh  wind,  that  brings  the  rain 
Has  swept  the  broad  heaven  clear  again.' 

'  ^'  ^**'>«"'.  Jet  us  halste— for  see, 
That  horrid  thing  with  homfed  brow— 

His  wings  o'erhang  this  very  tree, 
He  scowls  upon  us  now ; 

His  huge  black  arm  is  lifted  high  • 

Oh  father,  father,  let  us  fly ! ' 

'  Hush,  child  ; '    but,  as  the  father  spoke. 

Downward  the  Uvid  firebolt  came,  „ 

Uose  to  his  ear  the  thunder  broke 

And,  blasted  by  the  flame  ' 

The  child  lay  dead  ;   while,  dark  and  stiU. 
Bwept  the  grim  cloud  along  the  hill. 

THE  CHILD'S  FUKERAL 
P^  is  thy  site,  Sorrento,  green  thy  shore, 

iJlack  crags  behind  thee  pierce  the  clear  blue  skies  : 
Ihe  sea,  whose  borderers  ruled  the  world  of  yore 

As  clear  and  bluer  still  before  thee  lies.  ' 

Vesuvius  smokes  in  sight,  whose  fount  of  fire 

Outgushing,  drowned  the  cities  on  his  steep^  • 
A^  murmuring  Naples,  spire  o'ertopping  spire. 

Bits  on  the  slope  beyond  where  Virgil  sleeps. 
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W.i.  K^  *'^  *"J'''  '^*'»  "°*«"  °f  eveiy  hue, 
wi^^  ^f  f^"  ''™"*  ^''«°  April  Bong  ie  briirht 
Flowere  of  tEe  moming-red,  or  ocean-blue,         *    ' 

Ur  Uke  the  mountain  frost  of  eUvery  white. 

Currente  of  fragrance,  from  the  orange  tree 
Mi^^  ""'I^  of  violets,  breathing  to%nd  fro, 
Kefresh  the  idle  boatman  where  they  blow. 
Yet  even  here,  as  under  harsher  climes, 

Th.r™*.  "■''''^i?^'^  ^""^  "arly  lost  are  shed. 
That  soft  air  saddens  with  the  funeral  chi^ 
Those  shmmg  flowers  are  gathered  for  the  dead. 

n.-^   the  day  one  caressing  and  caress^, 
10  hsp  the  names  of  those  it  loved  the  best. 

^TJ.l'*.^*^"*""'^  ^^  struMling  grief  to  queU, 
mie  mother  wept  as  motEers  use  to  welp, 

rwoUttle  sisters  wearied  them  to  tell 
When  their  dear  Carlo  would  awake  from  sleep. 

WUUn  ail  inner  room  his  couch  they  spread 

Th^  llT"'  """"^i  ^"^  mingled  Vief  ^d  love 
They  laid  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  held,  '  „ 

And  murmured,  '  Brighter  is  his  cro^  above.' 

They  scattered  round  him,  on  the  snowy  sheet 
Laburnum's  strings  of  sumiy-coloureTgc^  ' 

Sad  hyacinths,  and  violets  dim  and  sweet 
And  orange  blossoms  on  their  dark-greei  stems. 

■^n^r  *^*  ^°'"  "  «"""« ;   *^^  priest  is  there  • 
Torehes  are  ht  and  bells  aie  tolled  ;   they  g^ ' 

W^h  solemn  ntes  of  blessing  and  of  prayw 
To  lay  the  little  one  iTeaSth  below. 
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The  door  !•  opened ;  hark  I   that  qniek  glad  ory ; 

Carlo  baa  waked,  haa  waked,  and  is  at  play  I 
The  little  liaten  laugh  and  leap,  and  try 

To  olimb  the  bed  on  which  the  infant  lay. 

And  there  he  sita  alive,  and  gaily  (hakes 
In  his  fall  hands,  the  blossoms  red  and  white, 

And  smiles  witib  winking  eyes,  like  one  who  wakes 
From  long  deep  slumbers  at  the  morning  light.     43 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD 

Oiroi  this  soft  turf,  this  rimlet's  sauda. 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd. 

And  fieiy  hearts  end  annM  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle  nloud. 

Ah  I   never  shall  the  land  forget 
How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  bravo— 

Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet. 
Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still. 
Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird,  i 

And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill. 
And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  sun  and  staggering  wain ; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle  cry — 

Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again  I 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought;   but  thon 

Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 
For  truths  v  hich  men  receive  not  now. 

Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life.  a 

A  friendless  warfare  1  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and    "eary  year. 

A  wild  and  many-weaponea  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 
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Yet  nsrye  thy  ipirit  to  tha  rwof, 
And  blench  not  at  thy  choMn  lot ; 
^  '™°  good  may  stand  aloof, 
The  aage  may  frown— yet  faint  thou  not. 

Not  heed  the  shaft  too  rarely  oart 
The  foul  and  hisains  bolt  of  sooni ; 

°IJ^-  *^y  '"^''  ••"^  dweU,  at  last, 
The  victory  of  endurance  bom. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shaU  rise  asain  • 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hMi;    * 
A  f  *??'  wounded,  writhes  with  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Ym,  though  thou  Ue  upon  the  dust, 

Ihe  fuU  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 
Uke  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shaU  wield, 
AMtiier  hand  the  standard  ware, 
^    S  ™*  *™™Pet'»  mouth  is  pealed 
Ihe  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 

THE  FUTURE  LIFE 

^^-*!\^'  ^K^.S?''.*^  ^  ^^  ■P''««  which  keeps 
W^  duembodied  spirito  of  the  dead,  ^ 

When  aU  of  thee  that  time  could  wither  sleeps 

And  perishes  among  the  dust  we  tread  * 
For  I  sUll  feel  the  sting  of  ceaseless  pain 

If  there  I  meet  thy  genUe  presence  not : 
Nor  hear  the  voice  f  love,  nor  read  agaiS 

In  thy  serenest  eyes  the  tender  thought. 

^^at  Ua^  °T  "f  t >e«t  demand  me  there  J 
Il^at  heart  whose  fondest  throbs  to  me  were  iriven  ♦ 

My  name  on  earth  waa  ever  in  thy  prayer       '^       „ 
And  must  thou  never  utter  it  in  fieaven't 
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In  meadows  fanned  by  heaven'i  life-bteathiog    And, 
In  die  leaplendenoe  of  that  glorioui  spheie, 

And  lager  movements  of  the  nnfetterea  mind, 
Wilt  won  foiget  the  love  that  joined  us  hen  ! 

The  love  that  lived  through  all  the  stormy  past, 
And  meekly  with  my  harsher  nature  bore, 

And  deeper  grew,  and  tenderer  to  the  last, 
Shall  it  expiin  with  life,  and  be  no  more  ?  lo 

A  happier  lot  than  mine,  and  larger  light, 
Await  thee  there ;  for  thou  hast  bowed  thy  will 

In  cheerful  homage  to  the  rule  of  right. 
And  lo\  est  all,  and  renderest  good  for  ill. 

For  me,  the  sordid  oares  iniwhioh  I  dwell 
Shrink  and  consume  my  heart,  as  heat  the  scroll ; 

And  wrath  has  left  its  soar — that  flro  of  hell 
Has  left  its  frightful  soar  upon  my  sonl. 

Yet  though  thou  wear'st  the  glory  of  the  sky. 
Wilt  thou  not  keep  the  same  beloved  name,  30 

The  same  fair  thoughtful  brow,  and  gentle  eye, 
.uovelier  in  heave  /s  sweet  climate,  yet  the  same  7 

Shalt  thou  not  teach  me,  in  that  calmer  home. 
The  wisdom  that  I  learned  so  ill  in  this — 

The  wisdom  which  is  love — till  I  become 
Thy  fit  companion  in  that  land  of  bliss  ? 


THE  DEATH  OF  SCHILLER 

'Tis  said,  when  Schiller's  death  drew  nigh, 
The  wish  jxissessed  his  mighty  mind. 

To  wander  forth  wherever  lie 
The  homes  and  haunts  of  human-kind. 

Then  strayed  the  poet,  in  his  dreams. 
By  Rome  and  Egypt's  ancient  graves  ; 

Went  up  the  New  World's  forest  streams. 
Stood  in  the  Hindoo's  temple-caves ; 
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^Thfl.?!***'  i?*.*"*'"*"-  fl«««  »nd  stark, 
Til  IT  <"''"'oTV<*'.   «ttid»t  his  herd,, 

V  r*-i°S  ^*""«*«'  •"<*  *'"'  dark, 
false  Malay  uttering  gentle  words. 

All^  tliresliold  of  the  world  unknown ; 
Already,  from  the  seat  of  Qod, 
A  ray  upon  his  gaiments  shone  ;— 

Shone  and  awoke  the  strong  desire 

Till  Jr«H\'"^  knowledge  reached  not  here, 
liU,  freed  by  death,  his  soul  of  fire 
Sprang  to  a  fairer,  ampler  sphere. 
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Thv^^v"'  *^'*  "PringMt  on  this  grassy  .lope. 
wfh'tTf  T'  "»>^'°'«  mingles  pleiantiy     ^' 
With  the  oool  sound  of  breezes  i^the  beih. 
Above  me  m  the  noontide.    Thou  dost^^ 
B^^^  "^J"^'  •^rJ'  birthplaee;   gXj^ 
Thou  flashest  in  the  sun.    The  mountain  air 
In  winter,  is  not  clearer,  nor  the  dew 
That  shines  on  mountain  blossom.    Thus  doth  God 
Brmg,  from  the  dark  and  rov!,  the  pure  and  brighT 

miis  tangled  thiokot  on  the  oank  above 
^rX      A  ^°T  ^y.'aterB  keep  it  green  I 
For  thou  dost  fead  tUe  roots  of  the  #Ud  vine 
That  trails  all  over  ..t,  and  to  the  twigs 
Ties  fast    9r  clust^irs.    There  the  spictbush  lift. 
Her  leafy  .anew  ;   tb-i  viburnum  there! 
^aler  of  fohwe,  'o  the  sun  holds  up 
Her  ouolet  of  gr,en  berries.    In  and  out 
Ihe  ohirpmg  sparrow,  in  her  coat  of  brown 
Steals  silently,  lest  I  should  mark  her  mT' 
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Not  raoh  thou  wert  of  vore,  en  yet  the  tze 
H»d  imitten  the  old  woooi.    Then  hoary  trunks 
Of  oak,  and  plane,  and  hlokory,  o'er  thee  heU 
A  mighty  canopy.    When  April  windi 
Qrew  loit,  the  maple  buret  into  a  flush 
Of  tcai'let  flowers.    The  tulip-ttee,  high  cp. 
Opened,  in  airs  of  June,  her  multitude 
Oi  golden  ohalioes  to  humming-birds 
And  silken-wingM  insects  of  the  sky.  tj 

Frail  wood-plants  clustered  round  thy  edge  in  Spring. 
The  liver-leaf  put  forth  her  sister  blooms 
Of  faintest  blue.    Here  the  quick-footed  wolf. 
Pausing  to  lap  thy  waters,  crushed  the  flower 
Of  sanguinaria,  from  whose  brittle  stem 
The  red  drops  fell  like  blood.    The  deer,  too,  left 
Her  delicate  footprint  in  the  soft  moist  mould. 
And  on  the  fallen  leaves.    The  slow-paced  bear. 
In  such  a  sultry  summer  noon  as  this. 
Stopped  at  thy  stream,  and  drank,  and  leaped  across. 

But  thou  hast  histories  that  stir  the  heart  40 

With  deeper  feeling ;   while  I  look  on  thee 
They  rise  before  me.    I  behold  the  scene 
Hoai7  again  with  forests ;   >  '<ehold 
The  Indian  warrior,  whom  *  hand  unseen 
Has  smitten  with  his  death-vound  in  the  woods, 
Creep  slowly  to  thy  well-known  rivulet, 
And  slake  ius  death-thirst.    Hark  I  that  quick  fierce  cry 
That  rends  the  utter  silence ;   'tis  the  whoop 
Of  battle,  and  a  throng  of  savage  men. 
With  naked  arms  and  races  stained  like  blocd,  50 

Fill  the  green  wilderness ;    the  long  bare  anus 
Are  heaved  aloft,  bows  twang  and  arrow  a  stream ; 
Each  makes  a  tree  his  shield,  and  every  tree 
Sends  forth  its  arrow.    Fierce  the  fight  and  short, 
As  is  the  whirlwind.    Soon  the  conquerors 
And  conquered  vanish,  and  the  dead  remain 
Mangled  by  tOi.nahawks.    The  mighty  woods 
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Am  ttu.  .gain   the  fright«d  biid  oomea  l,.ck 

w?*il**''i"**'"r'*  "unter'i  lodge  ia  buiit 
&P°'r  ""i  bough..  beddeThy  0,^  weU 

""7?"  ?°^  ooagM  huig  upon  the  wijS^ 
So  oenturie.  pMsed  by,  and  still  tl  -  wood. 

fes  t^'r^'«  "..Vu&r- 
Si^^-^rrs.'tl'-j-'- 
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Of  grasseB  brought  from  far  o'ercrept  thy  bank, 
Spotted  with  the  white  clover.    Blue-eyed  girls 
Brought  pailB,  and  dipped  them  in  thy  crystal  pool : 
And  chil(&ers,  ruddy-cheeked  and  flaxen-haired, 
Gathered  the  glistening  cowslip  from  thy  edge.  99 

Since  then,  what  steps  have  trod  thy  border  I    Here 
On  thy  green  bank,  the  woodman  of  the  swamp 
Has  laid  his  axe,  the  reaper  of  the  hill 
His  sickle,  as  they  stooped  to  taste  thy  stream. 
The  sportsman,  tired  with  wandering  in  the  still 
September  noon,  has  bathed  his  heated  brow 
In  thy  cool  current.    Shouting  boys,  let  loose 
For  a  wild  holiday,  have  qu^tly  shaped 
Into  a  cup  the  folded  linden  leaf, 
And  dipped  thy  sliding  crystal.    From  the  wars 
Betuming,  the  plumed  soldier  by  thy  side  no 

Has  sat,  and  museJ  how  pleasant  'twere  to  dwell 
In  such  a  spot,  and  be  as  free  as  thou. 
And  move  for  no  man's  bidding  more.    At  eve, 
When  thou  wert  crimson  with  the  crimson  sk> 
Lovers  have  gazed  upon  thee,  and  have  thoT\   v 
Their  mingled  lives  should  flow  as  peacefully 
And  brightly  as  thy  waters.    Here  the  sage. 
Gazing  into  thy  seu-replenished  depth, 
Has  seen  eternal  orders  circumscribe 
And  bind  the  motions  of  eternal  change,  no 

And  from  the  gushing  of  thy  simple  fount 
Has  reisoned  to  the  mighty  universe. 

Is  there  no  other  change  for  thee,  that  lurks 
Among  the  futinre  ages  ?    Will  not  man 
Seek  ov.t  strange  arts  to  wither  and  deform 
The  pleasant  landscape  which  thou  makest  feen  ? 
Or  shall  the  veins  that  feed  thy  constant  stream 
Be  choked  in  middle  earth,  and  flow  no  more 
For  ever,  that  the  water-plants  along 
Thy  channel  perish,  and  the  bird  in  vain  13a 

AUght  to  drink  7    Haply  shall  these  green  hills 
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Sink,  with  the  lapse  of  yean,  into  the  goU 

Of  ocean  waters,  and  thy  source  be  loet 

Anudst  the  bitter  brine  ?    Or  shaU  they  rise. 

Upheaved  in  broken  olifis  and  aiiy  peaks, 

Hamits  of  the  eagle  and  the  snake,  ind  thou 

Onsh  midway  from  the  bare  and  barren  steep  !        ,„ 


THE  WINDS 
I 
Yb  winds,  ye  unseen  currents  of  the  air. 

Soitiy  ye  played  a  few  brief  hours  ago; 
Ye  bore  the  murmuring  bee ;  ye  tossed  the  hair 

O  er  maiden  cheeks,  that  took  a  fresher  elow  ■ 
Ye  roUed  the  round  white  cloud  through  depths  of' blue  • 
Ye  shook  from  shaded  flowers  the  liLeriS  dew- 

t""?  y??  *''*  ^talpft'*  blossoms  flej?, 

i^ht  blossoms,  dropping  on  the  gra«s  like  snow, 

n 

°°Ye  ^Jtil^^Tf  '  .y^*"^*  "»«»  oatawot'B  «,und ; 
ThY  ™  ^**^  whjripool's  fury  and  its  might ;  ,0 
The  mountam  shjrfders  as  ye  sweep  the^^und ; 

Th^Mn'^LT"^  ^^  ?"»«'  ^'^*^  yo^ flight, 
^e  clouds  before  you  sloot  like  eagleii  past? 

Xe  lift  the  roofs  hke  autumn  leaves,  and  cast 
Hiyward,  the  whirling  fragments  out  of  sight. 

m 
The  weary  fowls  of  heaven  make  wing  in  vain 
A     •  !f?J?*  y°"r  ^ath  :  ye  seize  andBash  theik  dead 
^'?Jf*l*^*J?1^n""«  *»><«  «"«ing  rain ; 
The  harvest  field  becomes  a  river's  bed ; 
And  torrents  tumble  from  the  hills  around 
Mams  tuni  to  lakes,  and  villages  are  drowned. 
rIJ"^  '°T'  '°^  ^«  tempest's^d, 
S^  '"*^«!  ^"^^  ■'»"  "d  spread. 
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Ye  dart  upon  the  deep,  and  straight  is  heard 
A  wilder  roar,  and  men  grow  pale,  and  pray ; 

Ye  fling  its  floods  around  you,  as  a  bird 
Flings  o'er  his  shivering  plumes  the  fountain's  spray. 

See  !   to  the  breaking  mast  the  sailor  clings ; 

Ye  scoop  the  ocean  to  its  briny  springs,  30 

And  take  the  mountain  billow  on  your  wings, 
And  pile  the  wreck  of  navies  round  the  bay. 

V 

Why  rage  ye  thus  ?— no  strife  for  liberty 
Has  made  you  mad  ;  no  tyrant,  strong  through  fear. 

Has  changed  your  pinions  fill  ye  wrenched  them  free, 
And  rushed  into  the  unmeasured  atmosphere ; 

For  ye  were  bom  in  freedom  where  ye  blow ; 

Free  o'er  the  mighty  deep  to  come  and  go  ; 

Earth's  solemn  woods  were  yours,  her  wastes  of  snow. 
Her  isles  where  Summer  blossoms  all  the  year.     40 


O  ye  wild  winds !    a  mightier  Power  than  yours 

In  chains  upon  the  shore  of  Europe  lies ; 
The  scentred  throng,  whose  fetters  he  endures. 

Watch  his  mute  throes  wiDh  terror  in  their  eyes ! 
And  armM  warriors  all  around  him  stand. 
And,  as  he  struggles,  tighten  every  band, 
And  lift  the  heavy  s|)ear,  with  threatening  hand, 
To  pierce  the  victim,  should  he  strive  to  rise. 


Yet  oh,  when  that  wronged  Spirit  of  our  race 

Shall  break,  as  soon  he  must,  his  long-worn  chains. 
And  leap  in  freedom  from  his  prison  place,  51 

Lord  of  his  ancient  hills  and  fruitful  plains, 
Let  him  not  rise,  like  these  mad  winds  of  air, 
To  waste  the  loveliness  that  time  could  spare, 
To  fill  the  earth  with  woe,  and  blot  her  fair 
Unconscious  breast  with  blood  from  human  veins. 
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m^  L     ii''^  *^^  spring-time  oome  abroad. 
When  inThlJ^^'Tu**'*  ey^^"  ^'*  8e°«e  night, 
rZi^i^**?^""' ''"«^«' **>«  breath  of  God, 
Come  n>outmg  up  the  unsealed  springs  to  light  • 

ine  woods,  long  dumb,  awake  to  hymnines  sweet 

Crowd  back  to  narrow  bounds  the  inoient  night 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  COUNSEL 
AiiONO  our  hills  and  vaUeys.  I  have  known 

tL^J?*    ^'■It  ""T'  ^^°-  ''^^«  tl^eir  diUgent  hands 
^nded  or  gathered  in  the  fruits  of  earth 

OfNature.    Not  m  vain  to  them  were  sent 
TW  n^^i  ^r^f '•  °'  *•>«  ^e™"^  shower, 
nn  L  "^^?*^  ^^«  ''™«'°  til*!'.  °'  snow  that  beat 
Sfml  JJ^K*^  ^*r  ''"'«■    E'^'^  brought,  iTtrn^ 
Some  truth,  some  lesson  on  the  life  of  min 
^reoopution  of  the  Eternal  Mind 
Who  veito  his  glory  with  the  elements. 

One  such  I  knew  long  since,  a  white-haired  man 
Pithy  of  speech,  and  merry  when  he  would  •  ' 

A  gemal  optimist,  who  daily  drew 
^m  what  he  saw,  his  quaint  moralities, 
^dly  he  held  communion,  though  so  old, 
K  ^^i,*  ^»"^  boy,  and  taught  me  much 
That  books  teU  not,  and  I  shaU  ne^r  foi^t. 

A^^V^K}^^  "**  bright  in  middle  heaven 
And  steeped  the  sprouting  forests,  the  green  huls 
And  emerald  wheat-fields,  in  his  veUow^t.  „ 

Upon  the  apple-tree,  where  rosy  buds 
Stood  clustered   ready  to  burst  forth  in  bloom 
The  robin  warbled  forth  his  full  clear  note 
For  hours,  and  wearied  not.    Within  the  woods. 
H2 
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Whose  young  and  half-transpaient  leavM  MMoe  OMt 

A  shade,  gay  circles  of  anemones 

Danced  on  their  stalks;  the  shadbush,  vhite  with  flowers, 

Brightened  the  glens ;   the  new-leaved  butter-nut 

And  quivering  poplar  to  the  roving  breeze  30 

Gave  a  balsamic  fragrance.    In  the  fields 

I  saw  the  pulses  of  the  gentle  wind 

On  the  youns  grass.    My  heart  was  touched  with  joy 

At  so  much  beauty,  fluthing  every  hour 

Into  a  fuller  beauty ;   but  my  friend. 

The  thoughtful  ancient,  standing  at  my  side. 

Gazed  on  it  mildly  sad.    I  aakra  him  why. 

'  Well  mayst  thou  join  in  gladness,'  he  replied, 
'  With  the  glad  earth,  her  springing  plants  and  flowers. 
And  this  soft  wind,  the  herald  of  the  green  40 

Luxuriant  bummer.    Thou  art  young  hke  them, 
And  well  mayst  thou  rejoice.    But  while  the  flight 
Of  seasons  fiUs  and  knits  thy  spreading  frame, 
It  withers  mine,  and  thins  my  hair,  and  dims 
These  eyes,  whose  fading  light  shall  soon  be  quenched 
In  utter  darkness.    Hearest  thou  that  bird  ? 

I  listened,  and  from  'midst  the  depth  of  woods 
Heard  the  love-signal  of  the  grouse,  that  wears 
A  sable  ruS  around  his  mottkd  neck ; 
Partridge  they  call  him  by  our  northern  streams,      50 
And  pheasant  by  the  Delaware.    He  beat 
'Gainst  his  barred  sides  his  speckled  wings,  and  made 
A  sound  like  distant  thunder  ;  slow  the  strokes 
At  first,  then  fast  and  faster,  till  at  length 
They  passed  into  a  murmur  and  were  still. 
'  There  hast  thou,'  said  my  friend,  '  a  fitting  type 
Of  human  life.    'Tis  an  old  truth,  I  know. 
But  images  like  these  revive  the  power 
Of  long  familiar  truths.    Blow  pass  our  days 
In  childhood,  and  the  hours  of  light  are  long  Co 

Betwixt  the  mom  and  eve ;   with  swifter  lapse 
They  glide  in  manhood,  and  in  age  they  fly ; 
Till  days  and  seasons  flit  before  we  mind 
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Bern  wther  than  diatinguighed.    Ah  I  ll^m 
To  T^^  '^"^  "»*«"  hniTied  on 

E-h  after  eacnKe"dott^*^'  "^^^ 
D«rt»  by  «o  swiftly  that  their  imagS^ 
I>weU  not  upon  the  mind,  or  onlyXeU 
Li  dim  confusion ;   faster  yet  I  ^ee7 
By  other  banks,  and  the  ^t  gK  „ear. 

A  ^{„j      ?^v  y^*"'  tJiO"  mays*  not  brina 
A  mmd  unfurnished  and  a  withe^  h^T* 

WhfW^*^*  ''";*«i"'i«^  ancient  slept-but  stiU 

IN  MEMORY  OF  WILLUM  LEQGETT 

^itt^^h!^^  rij>«.  from  shore  to  shore. 

Bnt  i^     ?**"  ?'  "  S'o""""  name, 
wh\  Z^^J^^^  ""^  ter,rs  deplore. 
Has  left  behind  him  more  thin  fame. 

For  when  the  death-frost  came  to  lie 
On  Leggetfs  warm  and  nZty  h^rt 

Hm  spmt  did  not  all  depart        '^' 
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Tlie  words  of  fire  that  from  his  pen 
Were  flung  upon  the  fervid  page, 

Still  move,  still  shake  the  hearts  of  men, 
Amid  a  oold  and  ooward  age. 

His  love  of  truth,  too  warm,  too  strong 
For  Hope  or  Fear  to  chain  or  chill, 

His  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong, 
Bum  in  the  breasts  he  kindled  still. 


AN  EVENINQ  REVERIE 

noM  IK  vHiiKisBiD  roui 

Thi  ■nmmer  day  is  closed — ^the  sun  is  set : 
Well  they  have  done  their  office,  those  bright  hours, 
The  latest  of  whose  train  goes  softly  out 
In  the  red  West.    The  green  blade  of  the  ground 
Has  risen,  and  herds  have  cropped  it ;  the  young  twig 
Has  spread  its  plaited  tissues  to  the  sun ; 
Flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  waste  have  blown 
And  withered ;   seeds  have  fallen  upon  the  soil. 
From  bursting  cells,  and  in  their  graves  await 
Their  resurrection.    Insects  from  the  pools  lo 

Have  filled  the  air  awhile  with  humnung  wings, 
That  now  are  still  for  ever ;   painted  moths 
Have  wandered  the  blue  sky,  and  died  again ; 
Tie  mother-bird  hath  broken  'or  her  bro«l 
Their  prison  shell,  or  shoved  them  from  the  nest, 
Plumed  for  their  earliest  flight.    In  bright  alcoves, 
In  woodland  cottages  with  barky  walls. 
In  noisome  cells  of  the  tumultuous  town. 
Mothers  have  clasped  with  joy  the  new-bom  babe. 
Graves  by  the  lonely  forest,  by  the  shore  jo 

Of  rivers  and  of  ocean,  by  the  ways 
Of  the  thronged  city,  have  been  hollowed  out 
And  filled,  and  closed.    This  day  hath  parted  friends 
That  ne'er  before  were  parted  ;   it  hath  knit 
New  friendships ;  it  hath  seen  the  maiden  plight 
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Her  faith,  and  trust  her  ^  ea^e  to  him  who  Inn. 

Is  added  now  to  Childhood's  menr  davs       ^ 
And  one  calm  day  to  those  of  qS  Age  ' 
Still  tne  fleet  hours  run  on ;   and  m  Hekn 
bT^^"  tjiokening  darknis.  lam%  a^*^* 

MrfoT'rrde^ttor^^^^  '^^ 

^J"- tk  y'-^  rf^ee^theT^'ul^^^^^^    "^^ 
And  sadly  hstens  to  his  qniokX,^  b«*ih. 

Oh  thou  great  Movement  of  the  Universe 
Saf  h  "«"•  r  ^''^  °*  Tim.v-for  ye  aToAe  I         « 

Of^^^aL  "^t^r  ■""*  ''"'  streaming  rays 
I  f^»K*  ■•'S'**'"''  "*  t''""  bearing  me  ? 
I  feel  the  mighty  current  sweep  me  on 

^s«  tf rrh?i  or-«:^dryet°'Si'- 

ftpmvjrtue?    Strife  ^ith  foes/or  bUterer^trife       "" 

ww^h^x^'eaS'&T^nhr^-i  sc^f of^:._ 

£^tK^4s?t;-f-- pace/ 

Or  do  the  portals  of  another  lift 

^ven  now,  whUe  I  am  glorying  in  mv  strenirth 

grvp-rof'he^Jlrii-^e. 

At  that  broad  threshold,  4ith  whatTS^r  forms 

Ko5Sr?*  ^ntli'"^T  '^'^  P^-g-"  She 
i«.  wormgs  7    Gently-Bo  have  good  men  taught— 
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Qmtly,  uul  without  grief,  the  old  ihkll  gUd« 
'  Into  the  new ;  the  etenuj  flow  of  thing*, 
like  •  bright  river  of  the  fielde  of  he«Ten, 
Shall  Jonmejr  onwMd  'n  perpetual  peace. 


THE  PAINTED  CUP 

Tn  freah  laTannaa  of  the  Sangamon 
Here  riie  in  gentle  iwellt,  and  the  long  gnus 
Is  mixed  with  rustling  hazels.    Soariet  ti^ts 
Are  glowing  in  the  green,  like  flakes  of  flre ; 
The  wandwers  of  prairie  know  them  well, 
And  can  that  brilliant  flower  the  Fainted  Cup. 

Now,  if  thon    .<>  a  poet,  tell  me  not 
That  these  brigbt  ohahoes  were  tinted  thus 
To  hold  the  dew  for  fairies,  when  they  meet 
On  moonlight  evenings  in  the  hacel  bowers. 
And  danoe  till  they  are  thirsty.    Call  not  up, 
Amid  tills  frep'n  and  virgin  soUtude, 
The  faded  fan<  as  of  an  elder  world ; 
But  leave  these  soariet  cups  to  spotted  moths 
Of  June,  and  glistening  flies,  and  humming-birds. 
To  drink  from,  when  on  all  these  boundless  lawns 
The  morning  sun  looks  hot.    Or  let  the  wind 
O'ertum  in  sport  their  ruddy  brims,  and  pour 
A  sudden  shower  upon  the  strawberry  pluit. 
To  swell  the  reddening  frait  that  even  now 
Breathes  a  slight  fragrance  from  the  sunny  slope. 

But  tiion  art  of  a  gayer  fancy.    Well — 
Let  th«i  the  gentle  MsAiton  of  flowers. 
Lingering  amid  the  bloomy  waste  he  loves. 
Though  all  his  swarthy  worshippeTs  are  gone — 
Slender  and  small,  his  rounded  cheek  allbiown 
And  ruddy  with  the  sunshine ;   let  him  come 
On  summer  mornings,  when  the  blossoms  wake. 
And  part  with  little  hands  the  spiky  grass ; 
And  touching,  with  his  oheny  lipe,  the  edge 
Of  these  bright  beakers,  dram  ine  gatheifd  dew. 
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A  DREAM 

^  S*5  *  l"^™-*  •t'Mgo.  wild  dream- 
8^  »  deu  voice  at  early  lisht  i 

And  even  yet  iU  ihadows  ieem 
To  linger  in  my  waking  dght. 

And  Bright  with  mom.  before  me  ttood ; 
And  aire  ja«t  wakened  tottir  blew 
On  the  young  bloMonu  <rf  the  'rood. 

^^T*  '^'^  *^5  epn^utiw  ihade, 
A  T^«]"°™**  •"^  ™e  whispering  '/raM 
And  children  prattled  a.  tt.ey  pS*  *^' 
Beeide  the  rivulet's  diiuplmg  gnig. 

^'?i..f°!lrlJ,'"  "^JJ^''  ^°'^«»  '««  flown. 
There  played  no  ohUdren  in  the  glen  • 

To  blooming  dames  and  bearded  mm. 
T^JJ-noon.  'twas  summer :   I  beheld 

Woods  darkening  in  the  flush  of  dav 
And, that  bri^t  riviUet  spread  and  swdled. 

A  mighty  stream,  with  creek  and  bay. 

And  mirthful  shouts,  and  wrathful  orifc 

wifiT*.??',.'*r'«»"°«  as  for  life,  ^ 
With  knotted  limbs  and  ai^giy  eyee! 

^^.'*^^  *^  ron-the  shades  grew  thin ; 

The  rustlmg  paths  were  pUed  with  leaves  • 
And  sunburnt  group  were  fathering  iT      ' 

From  the  shorn  field,  its  fruits  sSd  Aeaves. 
The  river  heaved  with  sullen  sounds  • 

The  chilly  wind  was  sad  with  moans  ■ 
BIwk  hearses  passed,  and  burial-groundk 

«rew  thick  with  monumental  stone*. 
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Still  waned  the  d»v ;  the  wind  that  obaeed 

The  jagged  oloodi  blew  ohiller  yet ; 
The  woe  da  were  itripped,  the  fields  were  wtate ; 

The  wintty  sun  waa  near  its  let. 

And  oi  the  yonng,  aad  stnmg,  and  fair, 

A  lonely  remnant,  my  and  weak, 
Linmred,  and  shivered  to  the  air 

Cn  that  bleak  shore  and  water  bleak.  1,1 

Ah  t   age  is  drear,  and  death  is  oold  I 
I  turned  to  thee,  for  thou  w*"*  near, 

And  saw  thee  withered,  bowed,  and  old, 
And  woke  all  faint  with  sudden  fear. 

'Twas  thus  I  hoard  the  dreamer  say, 
And  bade  her  clear  her  cloudi>d  Drow : 

'  For  thou  and  I,  since  childhood's  day. 
Have  walked  in  such  a  dream  till  now. 

*  Watch  we  in  calmness,  as  they  rise, 

The  changes  of  that  rapid  dream,  so 

And  note  its  lessons,  till  our  eyes 

Shall  open  in  the  morning  beam.' 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  FREEDOM 

Him  are  old  trees,  tall  oaks  and  gnarlM  pines, 
That  stream  with  grey-green  mosses  ;  here  the  ground 
Was  never  trenched  by  spade,  and  flowers  spring  up 
Unsown,  and  die  ungathered.    It  is  sweet 
To  linger  here,  among  the  flitting  birds 
And  leaping  squirrels,  wandering  brooks,  and  winds 
That  shake  the  leaves,  and  scatter  as  they  pass, 
A  fragrance  from  the  cedars,  tbicldy  set 
With  pale  blue  berries.    In  these  peaceful  shades — 
Peaceful,  unpruned,  immeasurably  old —  10 

My  thoughts  go  np  the  long  dim  path  of  years. 
Back  to  the  earii-^st  days  of  liberty. 
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Oh  FaBiDOMl  ♦'•on  art  not.  m  poets  dwam. 
A  fair  young  girl,  ^th  light  and  ddioate  limb. 

Whtv^^^"?*^  ""»'«''  orowaed  hi.  slave 
A  J3i  f  'J!?''  ""  ^^°  «y^«*-    A  bearded  man. 

^«  t^.  K*  *T^h  ■■?*  *^°"  :   ""o  '^^  hand 
Grasp,  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword  ;  thy  brow 
G^onous  w  beauty  though  it  be,  is  «,arred      ^        ,' 
With  tokens  of  old  wars ;   thy  massive  Umb. 

ThL^    Ia    \  ^^^  r*  J>8''t'»ing8  Muitten  thee ; 

Ihey  could  not  quench  the  life  thou  hast  from  heaven 

MeroUess  power  las  dug  thy  dungeon  deep  "' 

H^.T'  'I?^  «™oun>rs.  by  a  thousand  fires, 

Th  J  nifJ*^  thy  Cham  ;  yet,  whUe  he  deems  hei  bound 

^e  links  are  shivered,  and  the  pri«,n  walla  ' 

FaU  outward  ;   terribly  thou  sprSigest  forth 

As  springs  the  flame  above  a  fiumSg  pile.  „ 

And  Aout^t  to  the  nations,  who  ntvL  *^ 

Thy  shoutmgs,  whUe  the  pale  oppressor  flies. 

Vh^'«^^^^J^  not  given  by  human  hands: 
^ou  wert  twm-bom  with  man.    In  pleasant  flelds, 

K„-X'!i.*""  ^^7"^  '*''•  *''°>'  •»''•*  with  Wm 

To  tend  the  qmet  flock  and  watch  the  stars. 

And  teaoh  the  reed  to  utter  Mmple  airs. 

Thou  by  his  side,  amid  the  tangled  wood. 

Didst  war  upon  the  panther  and  the  wolf. 

His  only  foes ;   and  thou  with  him  didst  draw         « 

The  earliest  furrow  on  the  mountain  side. 

Soft  with  the  deluge.    Tyranny  himself. 

Ihy  enemv,  although  of  reverend  look. 

iloary  with  many  yeare,  and  far  obeyed. 

Is  later  born  than  thou;   and  as  he  meets 

Ihe  grave  defiance  of  thine  elder  eye 

The  usurper  trembles  in  his  fastnewes 


m^ 


Thou  Shalt  wax  stronge 
But  he  shall  fade  into  a  f 


'    he  lapse  of  years, 
age; 


IM         THl  ANTIQUITT  OF  7RBBD0H 

FMbter,  yet  rabtUr.    He  AM  weave  hi*  aume,     $» 
AM  raring  then  on  thy  OHeleee  itepe,  and  otep 
nil  withered  hande,  Mid  from  their  embiuh  cell 
Hie  hotdee  to  fall  upon  t>«ie.    He  ehell  eend 
Quaint  maaken,  wearing      r  and  gallant  forma 
To  oatoh  thy  >m,  and  uttering  graceful  worda 
To  charm  thy  ear ;  white  hii  tly  impa,  by  ttealth, 
Twine  round  thee  threads  of  steel,  light  thread  on  thread 
That  grow  to  fetters  j   or  bind  down  thy  arms 
With  ohains  concealed  in  ohapleto     Oh  I   not  yet 
llayst  thou  unbrace  thy  corslet,  nor  lay  by  fo 

Thy  eword  ;   nor  yet,  O  Freedom  I   oloee  thy  lida 
In  slumber ;   for  thine  enemy  never  sleeps. 
And  thou  must  watch  and  combat  till  tbe  day 
Of  the  new  earth  and  heaven.    But  wouldst  thou  rer' 
Awhile  from  tumult  and  the  frauds  of  men, 
These  old  and  friendly  solitudes  invite 
Thy  visit.    They,  while  yet  the  forest  tieee 
Were  young  upon  the  unviolated  earth. 
And  yet  the  moss  stains  on  the  rock  ware  new 
Beheld  thy  glorious  childhood,  and  rejoiced.  ;a 


THB  MAIDEN'S  SORROW 

SavxH  long  years  has  '  m  desert  rain 
Dropped  on  the  clods  ihat  hide  thy  face ; 

Seven  limg  years  of  sorrow  and  pain 
I  havTf  thou^t  of  thy  burial-place. 

Thou^t  of  thy  fate  in  the  distant  west, 
Dyuis  with  none  that  loved  thee  near ; 

They  who  flung  the  earth  on  thy  breast 
Turned  from  the  si.ot  without  a  tear. 

There,  I  think,  on  thn'  lonely  grave, 
Violets  spring  in  the  soft  M>»y  shower, 

There,  in  we  summer  broeaee,  wave 
Crimson  i^oz  and  mocof  sin  flower. 


•rai  MAiDnro  sorrow 

wSkT^  *»«i.»lnter  wood.  u.  b«;e. 
W»lk.  the  woU  on  tba  etMUing  nn 

Soon  wilt  thou  wipe  my  toM.  .way  j 
„^l«7,*«k  npon  earth  i.  done? 
My  poor  fatter,  old  and  gtey.         ' 
Slwnber.  beneath  the  oTiuJohyarf  ttou. 

AU  ntoht  long  I  talk  with  theXd 
All  Bay  long  I  think  of  my  di^. 

"^^  ""T*  **■•*  Weed,  and  aohe. 

Th«  long  piUn.  a  deepleu  pain- 
Wh^e  %ther  my  .^t  tSkS. 

I  diaU  feel  it  no  more  again. 

THE  RETURN  OF  YOUTH 
My  frimd,  thon  wrrowert  for  thy  goLan 

For  thy  f«,  jrouthful  yean,  too^.5St  rf  k 
^J!^^!  ^*^  ""*■  »y«.  upon^tL"^     ' 

And^uick  ^.  ru^T  t^i^^^X''S;S:"S 
"s^.^ed'r.:^a^^rn1^»4-g 

A^Sf^r/'^^-^Aoreep.    ' 
A  path,  thiol  set  with  change,  and  decaw  ^ ' 

Doll  kive  of  re.t,  and  wearinew  and  S^ 
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Yet  grieve  thou  not,  not  think  thy  youth  ia  gone, 

Nor  deem  that  glorious  season  e'er  could  die. 
Thy  ipleasant  youth,  a  little  while  withdrawn, 

Wait«  on  the  horizon  of  a  brighter  sky ;  20 

Waits,  like  the  mom,  that  folds  uer  wing  and  hides, 

Till  the  slow  stars  bring  back  her  dawning  hour  ; 
Waits,  like  the  vanished  spring,  that  slumbering  bides 

Her  own  sweet  time  to  waken  bud  and  flower. 

There  shall  he  welcome  thee,  when  thou  shalt  stand 

On  his  bright  morning  bills,  with  smiles  more  sweet 
Than  when  at  first  he  took  thee  by  the  hand. 

Through  the  fair  earth  to  lead  thy  tender  feet. 
He  shall  bring  back,  but  brighter,  broader  still, 

Life's  early  glory  to  thine  eyes  again,  30 

Shall  clothe  thy  spirit  with  new  strength,  and  fill 

Thy  leaping  heart  with  warmer  love  than  then. 

Hast  thou  not  glimpses,  in  the  twilight  here. 

Of  mountains  where  immortal  mom  prevails  ? 
Comes  there  not,  through  the  silence,  to  thine  ear 

A  gentle  rustling  of  the  morning  gales ; 
A  murmur,  wafted  from  that  glorious  shore. 

Of  streams,  that  water  banl^  for  ever  fair. 
And  voices  of  the  loved  ones  gone  before, 

More  musical  in  that  celestial  air  ?  49 


A  HYMN  OF  THE  SEA 

Thb  sea  is  mighty,  but  a  mightier  sways 
His  restless  billows.    Thou,  whose  hands  have  scooped 
His  boundless  gulfs  and  built  his  shore,  thy  breath. 
That  moved  in  the  beginning  o'er  his  face. 
Moves  o'er  it  evermore.    The  obedient  waves 
To  its  strong  motion  roll,  and  rise  and  fall. 
Still  from  that  realm  of  rain  thy  cloud  goes  up. 
As  at  the  first,  to  water  the  great  earth. 
And  keep  her  valleys  green.    A  hundred  realms 


A  HYMN  OF  THE  SEA 

Th!V-l.''°"°'"«««  »>'»«.  where  ioyouS^ 
uianoe  to  the  sun  at  once,  as  when  th»  i,.-  i 
Of  a  great  multitude  are  upwlr^  fl^'  ^"""^ 

faSr^VtoX^/hC^s. 

That  bears  the^i^th'the^r^^L'Ttt  I'a^'^ 
Ihe  shoutmg  seaman  cUmbs  and  furls  «i";ail 

A  moment,  from  the  bloojy  work  oTwaT    P*"*' 

n^i^t.'^";'?'*  """"S^^  «^t  away  the  shores 

Of  earth  s  old  continents  ;    the  fertile  vZ  ' 

^^Z'f.,'^f^r-  .headlands  c^mbir^wn 

toth™'^f  <=ity-    Thou,  meanwMe   afer 
ia  the  peen  chambers  of  the  middle  sea 
Where  broadest  spread  the  waters"^e  line 
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Sinks  deepest,  while  bo  eye  behold*  thy  wotfc, 

Oieator  1   thou  dost  tnach  the  coral  voim 

To  lay  his  mightv  reefs.    From  age  to  age. 

He  bnilda  beneath  the  waters,  till,  at  last,  50 

His  bulwarks  overtop  the  brine,  and  oheck 

The  long  wave  rolling  from  the  southern  pole 

To  break  upon  Japan.    Thou  bidd'st  the  fires, 

That  smoulder  under  ocean,  heave  on  high 

The  new-made  mountains,  and  unlift  their  peaks, 

A  place  of  refuge  for  the  storm-driven  bird. 

The  birds  and  v^afting  billows  plant  the  rifta 

With  herb  and  tree ;  sweet  fountains  gush ;  sweet  airs 

Ripple  the  living  li^es  that,  fringed  with  flowers. 

Are  gathered  in  the  hollows.    Thou  doet  look  f- 

On  l£y  creation  and  pronounce  it  good. 

Its  valleys,  glorious  with  their  summer  green, 

Praise  thee  in  silent  beauty,  and  its  woods. 

Swept  by  the  murmuring  winds  of  ocean,  join 

The  murmuring  shores  in  a  perpetual  hymn. 


NOON 
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'Tis  noon.    At  noon  the  Hebrew  bowed  the  knee 
And  worshipped,  while  the  husbandman  withdrew 
From  the  scorched  field,  and  the  wayfaring  man 
Grew  faint,  and  turned  aside  by  bubbling  fount, 
Or  rested  in  the  shadow  of  the  palm. 

I,  too,  amid  the  overflow  of  day, 
Behold  the  power  which  wields  and  cherishes 
The  frame  of  Nature.    From  this  brow  of  rook 
That  overlooks  the  Hudson's  western  marge, 
I  gaze  upon  the  long  array  of  groves,  u 

The  piles  and  gulfs  of  verdure  drinking  in 
The  grateful  heats.    They  love  the  fiery  sun ; 
Their  broadening  leaves  grow  glossier,  and  their  sprays 
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fS!i.!^*"^  "''"•  ^*°  '^  8r~n  gulfs, 

Tikes  the  redundant  glory,  and  enjoys 
ne  suminer  m  his  chflly  bed.    Coy  flowers 

Sfh  r  wu°?*  f^  ^  *•"  early  S^r 
Push  back  thett  pfited  sheaths.    ThfriVulet's  pool     ' 
That  darWy  qmvered  all  the  morning  long      ^• 
TnH  „.  °°^  *^^'  ""''  glimmers  in  t£e  suS ; 

Rnn  ?hl  ^  dragon-fly,  and  deep  withiS 
«un  the  brown  water-beotles  to  and  fro. 

A  silence,  the  brief  sabbath  of  an  hour, 
^,fr^*  -^.^  \"'  '«**  •^  steers  awhile, 

&tb^'!!^*'*^  ^^'^  *^''  door-stone  in  the  shade 
Now  the  grey  marmot,  with  uplifted  paws 

Abroad,  m  safety,  to  the  clover  field. 
And  crops  Its  juicy  blossoms.    All  thi  while 
Sw^?".^"™"^  ^"^  *•>«  populo^  ^ 
Wjarrmg  wheels,  and  iron  hoofetEat  chwh 
Upon  the  stony  ways,  and  hammer-clana 

Md  c°SS\^h'"^**  "i*- -^8  ponderouLTiUks, 
And  calls  and  ones,  and  iread  of  eager  feet 
Innumerable,  hurrying  to  and  fro.^  ' 

N^™.™^  'i  ^'^^y  ""^  °'  lotions,  brings 
R^I^T  *?  '^"'.'"'^  "»"•    With  early  ^ 
B^an  the  tumult,  and  shaU  only  oe<ie 
When  midnight,  hushing  one  by  one^sounds 
Of  bustle,  gathers  the  tired  b4d  to  re,^ 

mius,  in  this  feverish  time,  when  love  of  eain 
And  luxury  possess  the  hearts  of  men,         '^ 
Thmu  It  with  the  noon  of  human  life 

»v'L°'"  ^"^^  manhood,  in  our  strength 
O 
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Of  reason,  wo,  with  hurry,  noim,  and  care, 
Plan,  toil,  and  strive,  and  pause  not  to  refresh 
Our  spirits  with  the  cakn  and  beautiful 
Of  Qod's  harmonious  uniTerse,  that  won 
Our  youthful  wonder ;   pause  not  to  inquire 
Why  we  are  here ;   and  what  the  reverence 
Man  owes  to  man,  and  what  the  mystery 
That  links  us  to  the  greater  world,  beside 
Whose  borders  wi*  but  hover  for  a  space. 
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THE  CROWDED  STREET 

Let  me  move  slowly  through  the  street, 

Filled  with  an  ever-shifting  train. 
Amid  the  sound  of  steps  that  beat 

The  murmuring  walks  like  autumn  rain. 

How  iaat  the  flitting  figures  come ! 

The  mild,  the  fierce,  the  stony  face ; 
Some  bright  with  thoughtless  smiles,  and  some 

Where  secret  tears  have  left  their  trace. 

They  pass — to  toil,  to  strife,  to  rest ; 

To  halls  in  which  the  feast  is  spread ;  i 

To  chambers  where  the  funeral  guest 

In  silence  sits  beside  the  dead. 

And  some  to  happy  homes  repair. 
Where  children,  pressing  cheek  to  cheek, 

With  mute  caresses  shall  declare 
The  tenderness  they  cannot  speak. 

And  some,  who  walk  in  calmness  here. 
Shall  shudder  as  they  reach  the  door 

Where  one  who  made  their  dwelling  dear, 
Its  flower,  its  light,  is  seen  no  more.  i 

Youth,  with  pale  cheek  and  slender  frame, 
And  dreams  of  greatness  in  thine  eye  I 

Goest  thou  to  build  an  early  name. 
Or  early  in  the  task  to  die  ? 


THE  CROWDED  STREET 
^^^^  °^  *".'**•  ^t''  «»ger  brow ! 

n  *  '"^u"  {"rtunes,  tower  they  now 
Or  melt  the  gUttering  8pii«^^i^°J; , 

^  °*  **^«  "^wd  to-night  shall  tread 

wL^   "Yu"?""  '^«  Mtimely  dead  ' 
Who  writhe  in  throea  of  mortal^ain  ? 

^°^  *JSf  h:1T'''  '*1"  ^'^^  bow  long 

ShaU  hide  m  dens  of  shame  to-^^"*' 
Each,  where  his  tasks  or  pleasures  caU 

Cm.Yi^    ^T^-  "'"'  J'oWs  them  all 
In  His  large  love  and  boundless  thought 

These  struggling  tides  of  life  that  seem 
In  wayward,  aimless  course  to  CcT 

A^eddies  of  the  mighty  ^am  ^' 
That  rolls  to  its  appointed  end. 

THE  WHITE-FOOTED  DEER 

It  wis  a  hundred  years  ago. 
T»,rT*°'  n^  *b*'  woodlanefways, 
The  traveUer  saw  the  wild  de^  drink 
Or  crop  the  birchen  sprayr  ' 

Oertrowed  a  grassy  mead, 

A  dT^  "  ""^^'S^  fr"""  the  wind. 
A  deer  was  wont  to  feed. 

She  only  came  when  on  the  clifls 
Ihe  evening  moonlight  lay 

^  wv'TV"'"'  *^  ^'o^'  taunts 
In  which  she  walked  by  day7 
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198  THP  WHITE-FOOTBD  DEER 

White  WMe  her  feet,  hei  foreheKl  ahowed 

A  spot  of  silven  white, 
That  seemed  to  gummer  like  a  star 

In  autiumn's  haiy  ni^t. 

And  here,  when  sang  the  whippoorwill, 
She  cropped  the  sprouting  leaves. 

And  here  her  rustling  steps  were  keaid 
On  still  October  eves. 

But  when  the  broad  midsummer  moon 

Rose  o'er  that  grassy  lawn, 
Beside  the  silTer-iooted  deer 

There  grazed  a  spotted  fawn. 

The  cottage  dame  forbade  her  son 

To  aim  the  rifle  here  ; 
'  It  were  a  sin,'  she  s^,  *  to  harm 

Or  fright  that  friendly  deer. 

■  This  spot  has  been  my  pleasant  home 
Ten  peaceful  years  and  more ; 

And  ever  when  the  moonlight  shines. 
She  feeds  before  our  door. 

'  The  red  men  say  that  here  she  walked 

A  thousand  moons  ago ; 
They  never  raise  the  war-whoop  here. 

And  never  twang  the  bow. 
'  I  love  to  watch  her  as  she  feeds. 

And  think  that  all  is  well. 
While  such  a  gentle  creature  haunts 

The  place  in  which  we  dwell.' 
The  youth  obeyed,  and  sought  for  game 

In  forests  far  away. 
Where  deep  in  silence  and  in  moss, 

The  ancient  woodland  lay. 
But  once,  in  autumn's  golden  time. 

He  ranged  the  wild  in  vain. 
Nor  roused  the  pheasant  nor  the  deer, 

And  wandered  home  again. 
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THB  WHTTB-FOOTBD  DEER 

He  raised  the  rifle  to  his  eye 

And  from  the  olife  around 
A  8udd«m  echo.  BhriU  and  sharp. 

OaTO  baok  its  deadly  sound. 

^^  !2*1*.°  neighbouring  wood 

^e  startled  oreatoie  flew, 
And  crimson  drops  at  morning  lay 

Amid  the  glimmering  dew. 
Next  eyening  shone  the  waxing  moon 

As  sweetly  as  before;    "^ '"°°" 
Ito  deer  upon  the  grassy  mead 

was  seen  again  no  more. 

^  bJ?-  *"*  """fnt  moon  was  old, 
By  night  the  red  men  came. 

4  JT*  *i*  °"**^  *°  *«  ground, 
And  slew  the  youth  and  dame. 

'^Tn7???i*''^,.2''«'«'°^  *•»«  mead. 

And  hid  the  cU£f8  from  sight ; 
There  shrieks  the  hovering  Swk  at  noon 

And  prowls  the  fox  at  Sight.  ' 

THE  WANING  MOON 

^'"'f?l,7?**'t'^**??  if**  •   **">  "no™  M  near ; 

One  look  at  God's  broad  silent  sky  |     ' 
Oh.  hopes  and  wishes  vainly  dear 

How  m  your  very  strength  ye  die ! 

And  soaroe  thejbigh  pursuit  b^un, 
Ihe  heart  grows  faint,  the  hand  mows  weak 
The  task  of  life  is  left  undone  ' 
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THE  WANING  MOON 


See  where  up>on  the  horicon'i  brim, 
Lies  the  still  oload  in  aloomy  bars ; 

The  wuing  moon,  all  pab  and  dim. 
Goes  up  amid  the  eternal  stars. 

Lr.te,  in  a  flood  of  tender  light. 
She  floated  through  the  ethereal  bine, 

A  softer  sun,  that  shone  all  night 
Upon  the  gathering  beads  of  dew. 

And  still  thou  wanest,  pallid  moon  t 
The  encroaching  shadow  grows  apace ; 

Heaven's  everlasting  watchers  soon 
Shall  see  thee  blotted  from  thy  place. 

Oh,  Night's  dethroned  and  crownless  queen ! 

Well  may  thy  sad,  expiring  ray 
Be  shed  on  those  whose  eyes  nave  seen 

Hope's  glorious  visions  fade  away. 

Shine  thou  for  forms  that  once  were  bright. 

For  sages  in  the  mind's  eclipse, 
For  those  whose  words  were  spells  of  might, 

But  falter  now  on  stammering  lips  I 

In  thy  decaying  beam  there  lies 
FuU  many  a  grave,  on  hill  and  plain, 

Of  those  who  closed  their  dying  eyes 
In  grief  that  they  had  lived  in  vain. 

Another  night,  and  thou  among 

The  spheres  of  heaven  shalt  cease  to  shine, 
All  raylees  in  the  glittering  throng 

Whose  lustre  late  was  quenched  in  thine. 

Yet  soon  a  new  and  tender  light 
From  out  thy  darkened  orb  shall  beam, 

And  broaden  till  it  shines  all  night 
On  glistening  dew  and  glimmering  stream. 
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THE  STREAM  OP  LIFE 

0  ■U'eiy  Btreamlet  of  the  fields. 
That  floweat  full  and  free  I 

For  thee  the  nina  of  spring  return, 
The  lummer  dews  for  thee ; 

And  when  thy  latest  blossoms  die 
In  autumn's  chilly  showen, 
rSil""**'  fonntains  nish  for  thee, 
Till  May  brings  back  the  flowers. 

0  Stream  of  Life  I   the  violet  springs 

But  once  beside  thy  bed ; 
B"*  one  brief  summer,  on  thy  path, 

The  dews  of  heaven  are  shed. 
Thy  parent  fountains  shrink  away. 

And  close  their  crystal  veins. 
And  where  thy  gUttering  current  flowed 

ine  dust  alone  remains. 


THE  UNKNOWN  WAY 

A  BUBirroo  sky  is  o'er  me. 

"Hie  sands  beneath  me  glow, 
As  onward,  onward,  weaiSy, 

In  the  sultry  mom  I  go. 

From  the  dusty  path  there  opens, 
Eastward,  an  unknown  way  ; 

Above  its  windings,  pleasantly, 
The  woodland  branohea  play! 

A  silvery  brook  comes  stealing 
From  the  shadow  of  its  trees. 

Where  slender  herbs  of  the  forest  stoop 
Before  the  entering  breeze. 


MO  THE  UNKNOWN  WAY 

Along  thoM  pleMMt  windiogi 

I  would  my  jonnwy  Uy, 
Whete  the  ihade  U  cool  and  the  dew  of  night 

Ii  not  yet  died  away. 

Path  of  the  flowery  woodland  I 

Oh,  whither  dost  thou  lead, 
Wandering  by  grany  orohwd  grounda, 

Or  by  the  open  mead  T 

Ck)eet  thoa  by  nettling  cottage  T 

OoMt  thon  by  itatel.v  hall. 
Where  the  broad  elm  ux>p«,  a  leafy  c  jme, 

And  woodbinea  flaunt  >n  the  wall  f 

By  steeps  where  children  gather 

Flowers  of  the  vet  fresh  year  t 
By  lonely  walks  where  lovers  stray 

Till  the  tender  stars  appear  ? 

Or  haply  dost  thou  linger 

On  Duren  plains  and  bare, 
Or  clamber  the  bald  mountain  side. 

Into  the  thinner  air ; 

Where  they  who  journey  upward 

Walk  in  a  weary  track, 
And  oft  upon  the  shady  vale 

With  longing  eyee  look  back  T 

I  hear  a  solemn  murmur,      * 

And,  listening  to  the  sound, 
I  know  the  voice  of  the  mi^ty  sea. 

Beating  his  pebbly  bound.  ^ 

Dost  thou,  oh,  path  of  the  woodland  I 

End  where  those  waters  roar, 
lake  human  life,  on  a  trackless  beach, 

With  a  boundless  Sea  before  t 
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•0  MOTHER  OF  A  inOHTY  RACH* 

0  motiier  of  •  mighty  nee, 
2«t  lovely  in  thy  youthful  naoe  I 
The  elder  duaee,  thy  haughty  peen, 
Admin  end  hitte  thy  bloomii^  yeu*. 

With  words  of  shame 
And  taunts  of  soorn  they  join  thy  name. 

ITor  on  thy  oheeks  the  glow  is  sptead 
mt  tinta  thy  morning  hiUs  with  red : 
Thy  step- 4he  wild  deer's  rustling  feet. 
Within  thy  woods,  are  not  more  fleet  • 

Thy  hopeful  eye 
Is  blight  as  thine  own  sunny  sky. 

^,  let  them  rail— those  haughty  ones 
Wiile  safe  thou  dweUest  with  tuy  sons. ' 
Tbej  do  not  know  how  loved  thou  art 
How  ma^  a  fond  and  fearless  heart     ' 

Would  rise  to  throw 
Its  life  between  thee  and  the  foe. 

^ey  know  not,  in  their  hate  and  piide, 
What  virtues  with  thy  children  bide  •  , 

How  <JM.  how  good,  thy  graceful  miUds 
Make  bright,  bke  flowers,  the  valley  shades ; 

What  generous  men 
Spring,  like  thine  oaks,  by  hiU  and  glen ; 

What  cordial  welcomes  greet  the  guest 
By  thy  lone  rivers  of  the  West ; 
How  faith  is  kept,  and  truth  revered. 
And  man  is  loved,  and  God  is  feared. 

In  woodland  homes. 
And  where  the  ooeut-boider  foams.  . 


«0«       '  0  MOTHER  OF  A  MIQRTT  RACE' 

Than  '■  fnedom  at  thy  g»tM,  mi  iwt 
For  Bftrth'i  down-trodden  and  oppiMt, 
A  iheltcr  for  the  hunted  head, 
For  the  itarred  labourer  tdl  and  bread. 

Power,  at  thy  bounds, 
Stopa  and  calls  baok  his  baffled  hounds. 

O  fair  young  mother  t   on  thy  brow 
Shall  sit  a  nobler  grace  than  now. 
Deep  in  the  brightness  of  thy  skies 
The  thronging  years  in  glory  rise. 

And,  as  they  Beet, 
Drop  strength  and  riches  at  thy  feet. 
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Thine  eye,  with  erery  coming  hour. 
Shall  brighten,  and  thy  form  shall  tower ; 
And  when  thy  sisters,  elder  bom, 
Would  brand  thy  name  with  words  of  scorn. 

Before  thine  eye. 
Upon  their  lips  the  tount  shall  die.  <« 


THE  LAND  OF  DREAMS 

A  laoHTT  realm  is  the  Land  of  Dreamn, 
With  steeps  that  hang  in  the  twilight  sky, 

And  weltering  oceans  and  trailing  streams, 
That  gleam  where  the  dusky  valleys  lie. 

But  over  its  shadowy  border  flow 
Sweet  rays  from  the  world  of  endless  mom, 

And  the  nearer  mountains  catch  the  glow, 
And  flowera  in  the  nearer  fields  are  bom. 

The  souls  of  the  happy  dead  repair. 

From  their  bowera  of  light,  to  that  bordering  land, 
And  walk  in  the  fainter  glory  there. 

With  the  souls  of  the  uving  hand  in  hand. 


THT  LAND  OF  DREAMS  m 

One  o»lm  aweet  unile,  in  that  ihadowy  iphera. 

*rom  eyei  that  open  on  earth  no  more- 
One  warning  word  from  a  voice  onoe  dear- 
How  they  riw  in  the  memory  o'er  and  o'er  I 

^"a  "*'""»  'hoM  hilla  that  thine  with  day 
And  fieldB  that  bloom  in  the  heavenly  gain, 

The  Land  of  Dreama  goea  atretohing  away 
To  dimmer  mountaina  and  darker  valea  m 

T'>«J»  Ue  the  chambera  of  guilty  delight 
Then  walk  the  apeotrea  of  guilty  fear, 

And  aoft  low  voioea,  that  float  through  the  nieht. 
Are  whupenng  ain  in  the  helpleaa  ear. 

Dw  maid,  in  thy  girihood'a  opening  flower. 
Scarce  wean  d  from  the  love  of  ohUdiah  plav  I 
•Su^  o?  "hoae  cheeks  are  but  the  shower 
mat  fieahena  the  early  blooms  of  May  1 

TWne  eyes  are  closed,  and  over  thy  brow 

Pass  thoughtful  shadows  and  ioyous  gleams,  » 

And  I  know,  by  thy  moving  lips,  that  now 
Thy  spirit  strays  m  the  Land  of  Dreama. 

Light-hearted  maiden,  oh,  heed  thy  feet  I 
Oh,  keep  where  that  beam  of  Paradise  falls 

And  only  wander  where  thou  mayst  meet 
The  blessed  ones  from  its  shining  walls. 

^°«rA'*.  *''°"  "P"""  '""°  *•»«>  I^nd  ot  Dreams, 
With  love  and  peace  to  this  world  of  strife  • 

au  n  ..''8l»t  that  over  that  border  streams 

BhaU  lie  on  the  path  of  thy  daily  life.  40 
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THE  BURIAL  OP  LOVE 

Two  dark-eyed  maids,  at  shut  of  day. 
Sat  where  a  river  rolled  away, 
With  calm  sad  brows  and  raven  hair, 
And  one  was  pale,  and  both  wew  fair. 

Bring  flowers,  they  sang,  bring  flowers  unblown. 
Bring  forest  blooms  of  name  unknown ; 
Bring  budding  sprays  from  wood  and  wild, 
To  strew  the  bier  of  Love,  the  child. 

Close  softly,  fondly,  while  ye  weep. 

His  eves,  that  death  may  seem  like  sleep,  lo 

And  fold  his  hands  in  sign  of  rest. 

His  waxen  hands,  aorote  his  breast. 

And  make  his  grave  where  violets  hide. 
Where  star-flowers  strew  the  rivulet's  side. 
And  blue-birds  in  the  misty  spring 
Of  cloudless  skies  and  summer  sing. 

Place  near  him,  as  ye  lay  him  low, 

His  idle  shafts,  his  loosen'd  bow, 

The  silken  fillet  that  around 

Bis  waggish  eyes  in  sport  he  wound.  90 

But  we  shall  mourn  him  long,  and  misa 

His  ready  smile,  his  ready  toss. 

The  patter  of  his  little  feet. 

Sweet  frowns  and  stammer'd  phrases  sweet ; 

And  graver  looks,  serene  and  high, 
A  light  of  heaven  in  that  young  eye, 
All  these  shall  haunt  us  till  the  heart 
Shall  ache  and  ache — and  tears  will  start. 

The  bow,  the  band  shall  fall  to  dust. 

The  shining  arrows  waste  with  rust,  30 

And  all  of  Love  that  earth  can  claim 

Be  but  a  memory  and  a  name. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  LOVE 

Not  tl  ir-  his  nobler  part  shaU  dweU, 
A    irieioiisr  iu  this  narrow  cell ; 
B  it  h<?  whom  n,.w  we  hide  from  men 
II  U'o  dark  gt  )und,  shall  live  again ; 

wtt  "'?''•  '*^^^  °^°^''  *  ^°™  o*  •igh'- 
With  nobler  mien  and  purer  sight, 
^id  in  the  eternal  glory  stand, 
Highest  and  nearest  God's  right  hand. 
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'  THE  MAY-SUN  SHEDS  AN  AMBER  LIGHT ' 

The  May-aun  sheds  an  amber  light 
On  new-leaved  woods  and  lawns  between ; 

nr  I  '  '^*^  "  ^""^^  """"^  bright. 

Welcomed  and  watched  the  springing  green, 
Is  in  her  grave. 
Low  in  her  grave. 

The  fair  white  blossoms  of  the  wood 

In  groups  beside  the  pathway  stand ; 
But  one,  the  gentle  and  the  good, 
Who  oropp'd  them  with  a  fairer  hand,  i 

Is  in  her  grave. 
Low  in  her  grave. 

Upon  the  woodland's  morning  airs 

The  small  birds'  mingled  notes  are  flung ; 
But  she,  whose  voice,  more  sweet  than  theirs, 
Once  bade  me  listen,  while  they  sung. 
Is  in  her  grave. 
Low  in  her  grave. 

That  music  of  the  early  year 

Brings  tears  of  anguish  to  my  eyes ;  ., 

My  heart  aches  when  the  flowers  appear: 
For  then  I  think  of  her  who  lies 

Within  her  grave. 
Low  in  her  grave. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  AXTTUMN 

These  comes,  from  yonder  height, 

A  soft  repining  sound, 
Where  forest-leares  are  bright. 
And  fall,  like  flakes  of  light, 

To  the  ground. 

It  is  the  autumn  breeze. 

That,  lightly  floating  on, 
Just  skims  the  weedy  leas. 
Just  stirs  the  glowing  trees. 

And  is  gone. 

He  moans  by  sedgy  brook. 

And  visits,  with  a  sigh, 
The  last  pale  flowers  that  look. 
From  out  their  sunny  nook. 

At  the  sky. 

O'er  shouting  children  flies 
That  light  October  wind. 
And,  kissing  cheeks  and  eyes, 
He  leaves  their  merry  cries 

Far  behind. 

And  wanders  on  to  make 
That  soft  uneasy  sound 
By  distant  wood  and  lake, 
miere  distant  fountains  break 

From  the  ground. 

No  bower  where  maidens  dwell 

Can  win  a  moment's  stay, 
Nor  fair  untrodden  dell ; 
He  sweeps  the  upland  swell. 

And  away. 


THE  VOICE  OF  AUTUMN 

Hoom'at  thou  thy  homeless  state  ? 

Oh  soft,  repining  wind  ! 
That  early  seek'st  and  late 
The  rest  it  is  thy  fate 

Not  to  find. 
Not  on  the  mountain's  breast, 

Not  on  the  ocean's  shore, 
In  all  the  East  and  West  :— 
The  wind  that  stops  to  rest 

Is  no  laore. 
By  vaUeys,  woods,  and  springs. 

No  wonder  thou  shouldst  grieve 
*or  all  the  glorious  things 
Thou  touchest  with  thy  wings, 

And  must  leave. 

THE  CONQUEROR'S  GRAVE 
Within  this  lowly  grave  a  Conqueror  Ues, 

And  vet  the  monument  proclaims  it  not, 
JNor      L  .    the  simper's  name  hat),  chisel  wrought 

iL  ems  of  a  fame  that  never  dies  — 

ivy  a,^     -maranth  in  a  graceful  sheaf, 
Twined  with  the  laurel's  fair,  imperial  leaf 
A  simple  name  alone, 
To  the  great  world  unknown, 

M.S"''*°i'^'*'  ""^  "^^  """'e™.  ™ing  round, 
Meek  meadow-sweet,  and  violets  of  tht  ground, 

Lean  lovingly  agamst  the  humble  stone. 
Here,  in  the  quiet  earth,  they  leid  apart 

No  man  of  won  mould  and  bloody  hands. 
Who  sought  to  wreck  upon  the  cowering  lairds 

The  passions  that  consumed  his  restliss  heart  • 
But  one  of  tender  spirit  and  deUcate  frame         ' 

Uentlest  in  mien  and  mind, 
fK     J.     9'  gentle  womankind, 
Timidly  shrinking  from  the  breath  of  blame ; 
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THE  CONQUEROR'S  GRAVE 


One  in  whose  eyes  the  nnile  of  'dndnew  made  le 

Its  haunt,  like  flowers  by  sunny  brooks  in  May, 

Yet,  at  the  thought  of  others'  pain,  a  shade 
Ot  sweeter  sadness  chased  the  smile  away. 

Nor  deem  that  when  the  hand  that  moulders  here 
Was  raised  in  menace,  realms  were  chilled  with  fear, 

And  armies  mustered  at  the  sign,  as  when 
Clouds  rise  on  cIpuus  before  the  rainy  East, — 

Or^  captains  leading  bands  of  veteran  men 
And  fiery  youths  to  be  the  vulture's  feast. 
Not  thus  were  waged  the  mighty  wars  that  gave      je 
The  victory  to  her  who  fills  this  grave ; 
Alone  her  task  was  wrought. 
Alone  the  battle  fought ; 
Through  that  long  strife  her  constant  hr  pe  was  stayed 
On  God  alone,  nor  looked  for  other  aid. 

She  met  the  hosts  of  sorrow  with  a  look 
That  altered  not  beneath  the  frown  they  wore. 

And  soon  the  lowering  brood  were  tamed,  and  took, 
Meekly,  her  gentle  rule,  and  frowned  co  =;o™. 

Her  soft  hand  put  aside  the  assaults  of  wrath,         4° 
And  calmly  broke  in  twain 
The  fiery  shafts  of  pain, 

And  rent  the  nets  of  passion  from  her  path. 
By  that  vicarious  hand  despair  was  slain. 

With  love  she  vanquished  hate  and  overcame 

Evil  with  good,  in  her  Great  Master's  name. 

Her  glory  is  not  of  this  shadov^  state, 
Glory  that  with  the  fleeting  leason  dies ; 

But  when  she  entered  at  the  sipphire  gate. 
What  joy  was  radiant  in  celestial  eyes !  50 

How  heaven's  bright  depths  wi  h  sounding  welcomes 


And 


owers  of  heaven  by  shining  hands  were  flung  t 
And  He  who,  long  before, 
Fain,  scorn,  and  sorrow  bore, 
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hT^.""  *'"'  timid  Btrangep*from  his  reat ; 
Ho  who  retunung,  glorious,  from  the  mve 
Dragged  Death.  &„»rmed.  in  chains,  1  ^Hi^i^g  «,»^,. 

See^  I  linger  here,  the  sun  grows  low ; 

Cool  airs  are  murmuring  that  the  nieht  is  near       a. 
Oh   gentle  sleeper,  from  thy  grave  I  |o 

Bnef  IS  the  time,  I  know, 

The  warfare  scarce  begun  ; 

Itm  flnwa^i.,'^  ^''^  triumphs  thou  hast  won. 

Thf  J/  *  ^°""*  ^'"^  ^»*«'«'  strengthened  thee 
The  victors  names  are  yet  too  few  to^l  ' 

^'J'  ."^''*y.~"  =    *••«  glorious  ar^oSr. 
That  ministered  to  thee,  i!  open  still?  ^  «, 


TfflRTY  POEMS,  1864 
THE  PLANTINQ  OF  THE  APPLE-TREE 

Come,  let  ns  plant  the  apple-tree. 
Cleave  the  tough  greeiuwaid  with  the  spade ; 
Wide  lot  its  hollow  bed  be  made ; 
There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care. 

And  press  it  o'er  th^m  tenderly. 
As,  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle  sheet ; 

So  plant  we  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  T  k 

Buds,  whioh  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays ; 
Bonshs  where  the  thrush,  with  crimson  breast. 
Shall  haunt  and  sing  and  hide  her  nest ; 

We  plant,  upon  the  sunny  lea, 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower. 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  ? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  fioweiy  springs,  k 

To  load  the  May-wind's  restless  wings. 
When,  from  the  orchard  row,  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  our  opnn  doors ; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee. 
Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room, 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom. 

We  plant  with  the  apple-tree. 
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What  pUnt  we  in  thia  anDle-tren  ? 
Fnat.  tut  AM  ^euZ  .Cy  ^ 
And  redden  In  the  AugJT^n.' 
And  drop   when  gentle  »ii«  come  by, 
m-f  t'?M'''"»  September  «ky.    ^' 
While  children  come,  with  cries  of  ei™ 
And  seek  them  where  the  fragrant  «rW' 
Betray,  their  bed  to  those  wSo  pasf 
At  the  foot  of  the  apple-tree. 

Th^t^^''\''^^''  *'^  apple-tree, 
The  winter  stars  are  quivertog  brii^ht 

oSb'^tf  ""Wthro^  ?hT4ht, 

ShaS'.^IL^C?^'^''.?'"'*"'  ^th'm^h, 
aH/!?   *    •        '■y  ootUige  hearth.  ., 

An  J  guests  in  prouder  hoSies  shall  see 

L'd^ld'^*''  "'O  8«pe  of  CinTraTLT' 
The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 
The  fruitage  of  this  apple-tree 

rLA'^.  °"  ^"^  °'  «^P«  and  star 
S^  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  rfar. 
Where  men  shaU  wonder  at  the  Wew 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  J^w ; 

Shall  think  of  childhood's  oareZs  day 
^  '?«' '°;8  J«">"  of  Bummer  play^' 
In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree. 

Each  year  shaU  give  this  apnle-treo 
A  broader  flush  of 'Voeeate  blZ.! 
A  deeper  ma™  of  verdurous  glooii. 
And  loosen   when  the  frost-clouds  lower 
The  cnsp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower 
Hh^V^  "tall  oome  and  pMs?  but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  wieie  WUe, 

VTT''\^'^'  **>«  autumn's  siKh 
In  the  boughs  5  the  apple-tree     ^^' 
P2 
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And  time  ihall  waste  thia  »pple-tree. 
Oh,  when  ita  aged  branches  throw 
Thin  shadows  on  the  ground  below, 
Shall  fraud  and  force  and  iron  will 
Oppress  the  weak  and  helpless  still  ? 

What  shall  the  tasks  of  mercy  be, 
Amid  the  toils,  the  strifes,  the  tears  ^ 

Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  yean, 

Is  wasting  this  apple-tree  ? 

'  Who  planted  this  old  apple-tree  T  ' 
The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say ; 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem. 
The  grey-haired  man  shall  answer  them ; 

'  A  poet  of  the  land  was  he, 
Bom  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times ; 
'Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes         8a 

On  planting  the  apple-tree.' 


THE  SNOW-SHOWER 

Stand  here  by  my  side  and  turn,  I  pray, 
On  the  lake  below  thy  gentle  eyes : 

The  clouds  hang  over  it,  heavy  and  grey, 
And  dark  and  silent  the  water  lies ; 

And  out  of  that  frozen  mist  the  snow 

In  wavering  flakes  begins  to  flow  ; 

Flake  after  flake. 

They  sink  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

See  how  in  a  living  swarm  they  come 
From  the  chambers  beyond  that  misty  veil ; 

Some  hover  awhile  in  air,  and  some 
Rush  prone  from  the  sky  like  summer  hail. 

All,  dropping  swiftly  or  settling  slow, 

Meet,  and  are  still  in  the  depths  below ; 
Flake  after  flake 

Dissolved  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 
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o!m%?^-  •"°7-»*«».  out  0*  the  cloud. 
T  .L  ,  *"§[  downward  in  airy  play, 

^.T"l?'f"  l^PP**  fr»"»  the  gl&te^g  crowd 

That  whiten  by  night  the  milky  wav^*  ,„ 

There  bro«le,  and  bSrlier  ma»S^M  f ' 
The  gwUen  water  burie.  them  all- 
All  j„       J  •      .        ^i'l'ke  ai'ter  flake— 
AU  drowned  in  the  dark  and  rilent  lake. 

A^iome,  M  on  tender  wings  they  ijUde 
From  their  chilly  birth-cloud,  Zn*«nd  grey 

makee  hand  in  hand  the  paasage  of  life ; 

o  .   .  Each  mated  flake  ^° 

Soon  arnta  m  the  dark  and  alent  lake; 

Ai^J^T  ^^^  •""P'"'''  *^  *•»«  <^^  »  white. 
Tht  fi^  wng  themselves  from  their  shadowy  heiffht 
\kJ   ^"IJ'""'*'^  °*  "^ddle  sky,     ^    ^^'• 
What  speed  they  make,  with  their  ^ve  so  nigh; 

To  li.  ■     ^u    J    ..       ^»k«  a'ter  flake. 

To  he  ui  the  dark  and  sUent  lake  !  ^ 

I  see  in  thy  gentle  eyes  a  tear ; 

ThiT'JjT' ^  J^l  *"  sorrowful  thought ; 
Thou  thmkest  of  friends,  the  good  anf  dekr 
tZ  ffc'""?  f°r  »  time  and  now  are  not; 
lake  these  fair  chUdren  of  cloud  and  frost. 
That  ghsten  a  moment  and  then  are  lost, 
All  ...    ,.      ,  Flake  after  flake — 

All  lost  m  the  dark  and  sUent  lake. 

Yet  look  again,  for  the  clouds  divide: 
A  gleam  of  blue  on  the  water  lies :  .- 
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And  far  away,  on  the  mountain-aide, 

A  lunbeam  falla  from  the  opening  ikies. 
But  the  hanying  host  that  flew  between 
The  olond  and  the  water,  no  more  it  Men ; 

FUke  after  flalu. 
At  rett  in  the  dark  and  lilent  lake. 


A  RAIN  DREAM 

THBsa  strifes,  these  tumults  of  the  noisy  world, 

Where  Fraud,  the  coward,  tracks  his  prey  by  stealth, 

And  Strength,  the  rufSan,  glories  in  his  guilt. 

Oppress  the  heart  with  sadness.    Oh,  my  friend. 

In  what  seroner  mood  we  look  upon 

The  gloomiest  aspeott  of  the  elements 

Aj  .o!'g  the  woods  and  fields  I    Let  us  awhi'e, 

Ab  viie  slow  wind  is  rolling  up  the  storm. 

In  fancy  leave  this  maze  of  dusty  streets, 

For  erer  shaken  by  the  importunate  jar  lo 

Of  commerce,  and  upon  the  darkening  air 

Look  from  the  shelter  cf  our  rural  home. 

Who  is  not  awed  that  listens  to  the  Rain, 
Sending  his  voice  before  him  f    Mighty  Rain ! 
The  n^and  steeps  tre  shrouded  by  thy  mists ; 
Thy  shadow  fills  the  hollow  vale  ;   the  pools 
No  longer  glimmer,  and  the  silvery  streams 
Darken  to  veins  of  lead  at  thy  approach. 
Oh,  mighty  Rain  !   already  thou  art  here ; 
And  every  roof  is  beaten  by  thy  streams,  lo 

And,  as  thou  passest,  every  glassy  spring 
Grows  rough,  and  every  leaf  in  all  the  woods 
Is  struck,  and  quivers.    All  the  hill-tops  slake 
Their  thirst  from  thee ;   a  thousand  languishing  fields, 
A  thousand  fainting  gardens,  are  refreshed ; 
A  thousand  idle  rivulets  start  to  speed. 
And  with  the  graver  murmur  of  the  storm 
Blend  their  light  voices  as  they  hurry  on. 
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Thou  flll'it  tLo  oi.-ole  of  the  atmonhen 

S^.Tfj**'  S"*  ^  '^  °°'  *»*'»  to  walk  *^ 

Hl»  hoUow  tree ;   the  marmot  of  the  field 
Haa  scampered  to  hlg  den :    the  butterfly 

inat  made  the  auiwhme  populoua,  lie  clou 
to  their  myaterious  shelten,,  whence  the  sun 
wir^    *?""°°  *''*"°  "Bain.    The  mighty  Rain 
Holds  the  vast  empire  of  the  sky  Jone. 

1  shut  my  eyes,  and  see,  as  in  a  dream. 
The  fneidly  clouds  drop  down  spring  violets 

Thatll.ftT.'^^.^^rj.'"''*  »"  'he  aowem 
That  tuft  the  woodland  floor,  or  overarch 

KrnJ^T  :~1^'^I  8^^  '<"  8«ni»J  June, 
Brown  harvests  for  the  waiting  husbandman 
And  for  the  woods  a  deluge  of'^fresh  iTvr  ' 

Tatk^  ?^  !"^*^  ^'°P'  *''»*  «l»''e  the  durt, 
T    iTn       "^  8'«n""s  streams,  or  rolling  blue 
In  bJlows  on  the  lake  or  on  the  deep 

T^*l,~*?"«,°*'^^'-.   ^  '^'•"''l  them  change 
10  threads  of  crystal  as  they  sink  in  earth 
And  leave  its  stains  behind,  to  rise  again 

in,fSff""Ju°°?'''  •?*  r"*""'  wherTthe  child. 
Thirsty. with  play,  in  both  his  little  hands 
ShaU  take  the  cool,  clear  water,  raisijg  it 
To  wet  his  pretty  lips.     To-morroTnoon 
How  proudly  wiU  the  water-lily  ride 
^e  brimming  pool,  o'erlooking,  like  a  queen. 

When  next  the  sunshme  makes  them  beautiful,        «o 

Gay  troops  of  butterflies  shall  light  to  drink 

At  the  replenished  hollows  of  the  rock 

All  J'.T  "•"Jf'y '»"«  the  duU  blank  night,  and  still, 

AU  through  the  starless  hours,  the  iighty  Rain 

A"i*117*uP^'P«*"»l  «°'^d  the  foresUelves, 
And  beats  the  matted  grass,  and  still  the  earth 
iJnijks  the  unstinted  bounty  of  the  clouds— 
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Drink*  (or  her  cottage  wells,  her  woodlMMl  bn>ok»— 
Drinks  (or  the  sprinfdng  trout,  the  toiling  bee 
And  brooding  bird— drinks  (or  her  tender  flowen, 
Tall  oaks,  and  all  the  herbage  of  her  hills.  }i 

A  melancholy  sound  is  in  the  air, 
A  deep  sigh  in  the  distonce,  a  shrill  wail 
Around  my  dwelUng.    Tis  the  wind  o(  night ; 
A  loneK-  wanderer  between  earth  and  cloud. 
In  the  black  shadow  and  the  chilly  mist. 
Along  the  streaming  mountain-side,  and  through 
The  dripping  woods,  and  o'er  the  plashy  fleldi. 
Roaming  and  sorrowing  still,  like  one  who  makes 
The  journey  of  life  alone,  and  nowhere  meet*  to 

A  welcome  or  a  friend,  and  still  goes  on 
In  darkness.    Yet  awhile,  a  little  while. 
And  he  shall  toss  the  glittering  leaves  in  play. 
And  dally  with  the  flowers,'  and  gaily  lift 
The  slender  herbs,  pressed  low  by  weight  of  rain, 
And  drive,  in  joyous  triumph,  through  the  sky, 
White  clouds,  the  laggard  remnants  of  the  storm. 

ROBERT  OF  LINCOLN 

Mbrmly  swinging  on  briar  and  weed. 
Near  to  the  nest  o(  his  little  dame, 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 
Robert  of  linooln  is  telling  his  name ; 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours. 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 

Chee,  chee,  ohee. 
Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gaily  drest,  le 

Wearing  a  bright  block  wedding-coat; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  orest. 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
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Look,  wh»t  k  nice  new  coat  i*  mine, 
Ban  (here  wm  never  •  bird  lo  fine. 

Chee,  ohee,  ohee. 
R^rt  of  Linooln'i  Quaker  wife, 

ftwtty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  winm,      lo 
I'uong  at  homo  a  patient  life. 
Brood*  in  the  graw  while  her  hiubuid  tings: 
Bob-o  -link,  bob-o'-liuk, 
^_^.  Spink,  ipank,  gpink  ; 
ftfood,  kind  creature ;   you  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  ohee,  choe. 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she ; 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note. 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he. 
roni^  boasts  from  his  Dttle  throat : 
Bob-o  -link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  epink; 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  man  ; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  can. 
Chee,  ohee,  ohee. 

Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay. 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  eight  I 
Xhere  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 
Robwt  is  singing  with  all  his  might :  to 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Nice,  good  wife,  that  never  goes  out. 
Keepmg  house  while  I  frolic  about. 
Chee,  chee,  ohee. 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  sheU 

Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food  : 
Kobert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well 
Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood. 

Bob-o  -link,  bob-o'-link,  ,, 

Spink,  spauk,  spink ; 


*!•  ROBBRT  OF  UNOOLN 

This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 
C9iee,  chee,  ohee. ' 

Bobert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 

Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  oare ; 
Off  18  his  holiday  sannent  laid, 
Half  forgotten  that  merry  air, 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 
Chee,  ohee,  chee. 

Summer  wanes ;   the  children  are  grown ; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows ; 
Robert  of  Lincohi  's  a  humdrum  crone ; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we'  sing  as  he  eoes : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-?3ink, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 
Bobert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 
Chee,  ohee,  chee. 
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Oh,  genUe  one,  thy  birthday  sun  should  rise 
Amid  a  chorus  of  the  merriest  birds 
That  ever  sang  the  stars  out  of  the  sky 
In  a  June  morning.    Rivulets  should  send 
A  voice  of  gladness  from  their  winding  paths. 
Deep  m  o'erarohing  grass,  where  playSl  winds, 
Btimng  the  loaded  stems,  should  shower  the  dew 
Upon  the  glassy  water.    Newly  blown 
Roses,  by  thousands,  to  the  garden  walks 
Should  tempt  the  loitering  moth  and  diligent  bee. 
The  longest,  brightest  day  in  aU  the  year 
Should  be  the  day  on  which  thy  cheerful  eyes 
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Krat  opened  on  the  earth,  to  make  thy  haunts 
^S"  and  riadder  for  thy  kindly  looks. 

A  ^^i^"-*  P°**  "ay  '•  •»»*  I  m"8t  bring 
A  birthday  oOenng  of  a  humbler  strain, 
Aiid  yet  it  may  not  please  thee  less.    I  hold 
^t  twas  the  fitting  season  for  thy  birth 
When  March,  just  ready  to  depart,  begins 
To  soften  into  April.    Then  we  have  ,„ 

The  delicatest  and  most  welcome  flowers. 
And  yet  they  take  least  heed  of  bitter  wind 
And  lowering  sky.    The  i)eriwinkle  then, 
In  an  hour's  sunshine,  lifts  her  azuie  blooms 
Beude  the  cottage  door ;   within  the  woods 
Tufts  of  ground-laurel,  creeping  underneath 
mie  leaves  of  the  last  summer,  send  their  sweets 
Up  to  the  chilly  air,  and,  by  the  oak. 
The  squirrel-cups,  a  graceful  company, 
Hide  in  their  bells  a  soft  aerial  blue- 
Sweet  flowers,  that  nestle  in  the  humblest  nooks. 
And  yet  withm  whose  smallest  bud  is  wrapt 
A  wOTld  of  promise  I    StiU  the  north  wind  Wthes 
His  frost,  and  stiU  the  sky  sheds  snow  and  sleet ; 
xeb  ever,  when  the  sun  looks  forth  again 
iSt  .??*"  T''®  up  to  him  from  their  low  seats. 
WeU  hast  thou  borne  the  bleak  March  day  of  life. 
Us  stOTms  and  its  keen  winds  to  thee  have  been 
Most  fandly  tempered,  and  through  aU  its  gloom 
Iftere  has  been  warmth  and  sunshine  in  thy  heart  • 
^e  gnrfs  of  life  to  thee  have  been  like  snows. 
That  hght  upon  the  fields  in  early  spring, 
Making  them  greener.    In  its  milder  hours. 
The  smile  of  this  pale  season,  thou  hast  seen 
Ihe  glorious  bloom  of  June,  and  in  the  note 
Of  early  bird,  that  comes  a  messenger 
B>om  climes  of  endless  verdure,  thou  hast  heard 
The  choir  that  fills  the  summer  woods  with  song. 

Now  be  the  hours  that  yet  remain  to  thee 
Stormy  or  sunny,  sympathy  and  love, 
That  inextinguishably  dwell  within 
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Thy  heart,  shall  aive  a  beauty  and  a  light 

To  the  most  desolate  momenta,  like  the  glow 

Of  a  bright  fireside  in  the  wildest  day ; 

And  kindly  words  and  offices  of  good 

Shall  wait  upon  thy  steps,  as  thou  goest  on, 

mere  God  shall  lead  thee,  till  thou  reach  the  gates 

Of  a  more  genial  season,  and  thy  path 

Be  lost  to  human  eye  among  the  bowers 

And  living  fountains  of  a  bnghter  land.  6a 

Written  Mani  IMS. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  COUNTRY 

Alrkadt,  close  by  our  summer  dwelling. 
The  Easter  sparrow  repbats  her  song ; 

A  meny  warbler,  she  chides  the  blossoms— 
The  idle  blossoms  that  sleep  so  long. 

The  blue-bird  chants,  from  the  elm's  long  branches, 

A  hymn  to  welcome  the  budding  year. 
The  south  wind  wanders  from  fidd  to  forest. 

And  softly  whispers  :   the  Spring  is  here. 

Come,  daughter  mine,  from  the  gloomy  city. 
Before  those  lays  from  the  elm  have  ceased ;         r 

The  violet  breathes,  by  our  door,  as  sweetly 
As  in  the  air  of  her  native  East. 

Though  many  a  flower  in  the  wood  is  waking. 

The  daffodil  is  our  doorside  queen ; 
She  pushes  upward  the  sward  already. 

To  spot  with  sunshine  the  early  green. 

No  lays  so  joyous  as  these  are  warbled 
Prom  wily  prison  in  maiden's  bower; 

No  pampered  bloom  of  the  greenhouse  chamber 
Has  half  the  charm  of  the  lawn's  first  flower.        «i 
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Tet  theee  sweet  sounds  of  the  early  season. 
And  these  fair  sights  of  ito  sunny  days. 

Are  only  sveet  when  we  fondiy  listen, 
And  only  fair  when  we  fondfy  gaze. 

^"  J8  no  glory  in  star  or  blossom. 
Till  looked  upon  by  a  loving  eye  • 
rSS  ^  °°  fr^ranoe  in  April  breezes, 
TiU  breathed  with  joy  as  they  wander  by. 

Come,  JuUa  dear,  for  the  sprouting  willows, 
Ihe  opening  flowers,  and  the  gleaming  brooks.      « 

And  hollows,  green  in  the  sun,  are  waiting 
Their  dower  of  beauty  from  thy  glad  iSiks. 


A  SONG  FOR  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 

SlAY  yet,  my  friends,  a  moment  stav— 

Stay  till  the  good  Old  Year, 
So  long  companion  of  our  way, 

Shakes  hands,  and  leaves  us  here. 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay. 
One  little  hour,  and  then  away. 

The- year,  whose  hopes  were  high  and  strone 

Has  now  no  hopes  to  wake ; 
Yet  one  hour  m<ae  of  jest  and  song 

For  his  familiar  sake. 

Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  mirthful  hour,  and  then  away. 

The  kindly  year,  his  Uberal  hands 

Have  lavished  all  his  store. 
And  ehaU  we  turn  from  where  he  stands, 

Because  he  gives  no  more  t 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  grateful  hour,  and  then  away. 
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Dmii  brightly  came  mod  calmly  went, 
While  yet  he  waa  our  gueat ; 

How  oheerfnlly  the  week  was  spent  I 
How  sweet  the  seventh  day's  rest  I 


Oh  stay,  oh  stay. 
One  golden  hour,  and  the: 


len  away. 

Dear  friends  were  with  us,  some  who  sleep 

Beneath  the  cofSn  lid  : 
What  pleasant  memories  we  keep 

Of  all  they  said  and  did  I 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay. 
One  tender  hour,  and  then  away. 

Even  while  we  sing  he  smiles  his  last 
And  leaves  our  nhere  behind. 

The  good  Old  Tear  is  with  the  past ; 
Oh,  be  the  New  as  kind  I 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay. 

One  parting  strain,  and  then  away 


THE  WIND  AND  STREAM 

A  BBOOK  came  stealing  from  the  ground ; 

You  scarcely  saw  its  silvery  gleam 
Among  the  herbs  that  hung  around 

The  borders  of  that  winSng  stream. 
The  pretty  stream,  the  jdadd  stream. 
The  softiy  gliding,  bashful  stream. 

A  breece  came  wandering  from  the  sky, 
light  au  the  whispers  of  a  dieam ; 

He  put  the  o'erhan^g  grasses  by, 
And  softly  stooped  to  kiss  the  stream, 

^e  pretty  stream,  the  flattered  stream. 

The  shy,  yet  imreluctant  stream. 
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Hw  water,  aa  the  wind  paaaed  o'er 

Shot  upward  many  a  glancing  beam. 
Dimried  and  quivered  mSTanf  more. 
ThtX*^i^''°°8.  a  liveHer  etiwam. 
Tb»  flattered  stream,  the  gimperinn  stream 
The  fond,  delighted,  Billy  atr^T*  ^^' 

•*^y  the  airy  wanderer  flew 

T„  H!t!l"  ^^^M^  "i*  blossoms  teem.        «, 
To  s^k^  ««mfl9  and  rivers  blue. 

And  left  alone  that  UtUe  stream, 
Tb»  flattered  stream,  the  cheated  stream. 
ihe  sad,  forsaken,  lonely  stream. 

That  careless  wind  came  never  back  • 

He  wanders  yet  the  fields,  I  deem.' 
Bnt,  on  Its  melancholy  track, 

Complaining  went  that  UtUe  stream. 
^  cheated  stream,  the  hopeless  str^ 
The  ever-murmuring,  monming  streamT^  j. 


THE  LOST  BIRD 

nou  TBS  UAiriBB  OF  OABOLDfA  COBOIUDO  Ol  nUT. 

My  bird  has  flown  away. 

Far  out  of  aght  has  flown.  I  knw  not  where 
^k  m  your  lawn,  I  pray, 
Ye  maidens,  kind  and  fair. 

And  see  if  my  belovM  bird  be  there. 

His  eyes  are  full  of  light ; 
The  eagle  of  the  rock  has  such  an  eye  ■ 

And  plumes,  exceeding  bright! 

Kound  his  smooth  temples  lie 
And  sweet  his  voice  and  tender  as  a  s^ 


•**  THE  LOST  BIRD 

Look  where  the  graw  U  gav 
With  summer  bloaaoms,  haply  tiiere  ne  eowen ; 

And  watch,  from  spray  to  spray, 

The  leafy  Uurel  bowers, 
For  well  he  loves  the  laurels  and  the  flowers. 

Find  him,  but  do  not  dwell. 
With  eyes  too  fond,  on  the  fair  form  you  see, 

Nor  love  his  song  too  well ; 

Send  him,  at  once,  to  me. 
Or  leave  him  to  the  air  and  liberty.  lo 

For  only  from  my  hand 
He  takes  the  seed  into  his  golden  beak. 
And  fill  unwiped  shall  stand 
The  tears  that  wet  my  cheek, 
Till  I  have  found  the  wanderer  I  seek. 

yfy  sight  is  darkened  o'er. 
Whene'er  I  miss  his  eyes,  which  are  my  day. 

And  when  I  hear  no  more 

The  music  of  his  lay, 
My  heart  in  utter  sadness  faints  away,  jg 


THE  NIGHT  JOURNEY  OF  A  RIVER 

O  River,  gentle  River  !   gilding  on 

In  silence  underneath  thin  starless  sky  I 

Thine  is  a  ministry  that  never  rests 

Even  while  the  living  slumber.    For  a  time 

The  meddler,  man,  hath  left  the  elements 

In  peace ;   the  ploughman  breaks  the  clods  no  more ; 

The  miner  labours  not,  with  steel  and  fire, 

To  rend  the  rock,  and  he  that  hews  the  stone. 

And  he  that  fells  the  forest,  he  that  guides 

The  loaded  wain,  and  the  poor  animal  n 

That  drags  it,  have  forgotten,  for  a  time. 

Their  toils,  and  share  the  quiet  of  the  earth.' 
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Thou  pauseet  not  in  thine  a'lotted  task. 

0  darkling  River!      TLrouah  the  night  I  hear 
ihy  wavelets  nppling  on  the  pebbly  beach : 

1  hear  thy  current  atir  the  rustling  sedge, 
^at  skirts  thy  bed ;   thou  inten^ttest  not 
imne  everlasting  journey,  drawing  on 

A  silvery  train  from  many  a  woofiand  sprine. 

^d  mountain  brook.     The  dweUer  by  tty  ride,      » 

mo  moored  his  Uttle  boat  upon  thy  beach, 

Though  aU  the  waters  that  upbore  it  then 

Have  shd  away  o'er  night,  shaU  find,  at  mom, 

^y  channel  filled  with  waters  freshly  drawn 

Jtf-rom  distant  cliffs  and  hoUows  where  the  rill 

l^mes  up  amid  the  water-flags.    All  night 

Thou  givest  moisture  to  the  thirsty  roots 

Uf  the  hthe  willow  and  o'erhanging  plane. 

And  chenshest  the  herbage  of  thy  bank. 

Spotted  with  little  flowers,  and  sendest  up  « 

PerpetuaUy,  the  vapours  from  thy  face, 

wf»?^P-^-     ^  T*''  ^^^'  °'  "l^ken  heaven 
With  drifting  0  puds   that  traU  the  shadowy  shower, 
O  River  I   darkhng  River!   what  a  voice 
Is  that  thou  utterest  while  aU  else  is  still— 
Ihe  ancient  voice  that,  centuries  ago. 
Sounded  between  thy  hills,  whUe  Rome  was  yet 
A  weedy,  solitude  by  Tiber's  stream. 
How  many,  at  this  hour,  along  thy  course. 
Slumber  to  thme  eternal  munnurings,  « 

That  imngle  with  the  utterance  of  tiheir  dreams  I 
At  dead  of  night  the  chad  awakes  and  hears 
Ihy  soft,  famiUar  dashings,  and  is  soothed. 
And  deeps  again.    An  airy  multitude 
UI  little  echoes,  all  unheard  by  day 
Faintly  repeat,  till  morning,  after  thee. 
ine  story  of  thine  endless  goings  forth 
let  there  are  those  who  Ue  beside  thy  bed 

iny  marpn.  and  didst  water  the  green  fields ;  » 

And  now  there  is  no  night  so  stiU  that  thev 

"■TAUT  —  ' 
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Can  hear  thy  lapae ;  their  •liimben,  were  thy  voice 
Loader  than  ocean's,  it  could  never  break. 
For  them  the  early  violet  no  mote 
,  Opens  upon  thy  bank,  nor,  for  their  eyes, 
Gutter  the  crimson  pictures  of  the  clouds, 
Upon  thy  bosom,  when  the  stm  goes  down. 
Tneir  memories  are  abroad,  Uu  memories 
0'  those  who  last  were  gathered  to  the  earth, 
Luigering  within  the  homes  in  which  they  sat,  6a 

Hovering  above  the  paths  in  which  they  walked, 
Haunting  them  like  a  presence.    Even  now 
They  visit  many  a  dreamer  in  the  forms 
They  walked  in,  ere  at  last  they  wore  the  shroud. 
And  eyes  there  are  which  will  not  dose  to  dream, 
For  weeping  and  for  thinking  of  the  grave. 
The  new-made  grave,  and  tfie  pal»"     le  within. 
These  memories  and  these  sorrows  all  shall  fade, 
And  pass  away,  and  fresher  memories 
And  newer  sorrows  come  and  dweU  awhile  70 

Beside  thy  borders,  and,  in  turn,  depart. 

On  glide  thy  waters,  till  at  last  they  flow 
Beneath  the  windows  of  the  populous  town. 
And  all  night  loi^  give  back  the  gleam  of  lamps, 
And  glimmer  with  the  trains  of  light  that  stream 
From  halls  where  dancers  whirl.    A  dimmer  ray 
Touches  thy  surface  from  the  silent  room 
In  which  they  tend  the  siok,  or  gather  round 
The  dying  ;   and  a  slender,  steady  beam 
Comes  from  the  little  chamber  in  the  roof,  Sa 

Where,  with  a  feverous  crimson  on  her  cheek. 
The  solitary  damsel,  dying,  too. 
Plies  the  quick  needle  till  the  stars  grow  pale. 
There,  close  beside  the  haunts  of  revel,  stand 
The  blank,  unlighted  windows,  where  the  poor, 
In  hunger  and  in  darkness,  wake  till  mom. 
There,  drowsily,  on  the  half-conscious  ear 
Of  the  dull  watchman,  pacing  on  the  wharf, 
Falls  the  soft  ripple  of  the  waves  that  strike 
On  the  mowed  bark  ;   but  guiltier  listeners  90 
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Are  nigh,  the  prowlers  of  the  night,  who  itml 
Prom  riiadoTnr  nook  to  shadow?  nick  anl^L* 

Oh,  gUde  away  from  those  abodes,  that  brini, 
Thv  n„?»  *".  *^^  "^"^^  »"'l  "^ke  foul         ^ 
•    AnS  S?^  t"''^'!!'"*''*!   ""'"'non  thy  quick  wave. 

^aU  thy  waten.  haste  thee  to  the  d"  p 

b7^.^  ^  I**?**  ''/  *"**»«  wind*  and^ked 
By  that  mystenoua  force  which  Uves  Jrithin 
T6e  «a's  immemrity,  and  wields  thfwdght 
W  It.  abysses,  swaying  to  and  fro  * 

Shfii     i?V  °"^'  "°*^  tbe  stain,  at  lemrth 

S^„''^'>"y^P?«  away,  and  thou  r«Sn 

The  crystal  brightness  of  thy  mountefa  springs. 

THE  LIFE  THAT  IS 
Thou,  who  so  long  hast  pressed  the  couch  of  nain 

And  famtly  fell  earth's  voices  on  thine^r. 

^Thf "'''  ^°T  8'^y  ^»  behold,  at  last, 
Ihe  wonted  smile  returning  to  thy  brow  • 

In  Ih7liZ'';*  '°^  ^'''^^-  breatLgJa^t.  " 

in  the  hght  leaves,  is  music  to  thee  now 

^Was^™,""*^^"^  °\  ^^y  '°*  :   tbe  earth 

sJ^traS^etth^HUrth 
And  sweet  wa.  every  day's  returning  li^t' 
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Then  weloome  back  to  all  thon  wouldat  not  1mt«, 
To  this  grand  maroh  of  aeaaons,  dayi  and  houn ; 

The  gloiy  of  the  mom,  the  glow  of  eve, 
The  beauty  of  the  streams,  and  stars,  and  flowers ; 

To  eyes  on  which  thine  own  delight  to  rest ;  » 

To  Yoioes  which  it  is  thy  joy  to  hear ; 
To  the  Und  toils  that  erer  pleased  thee  best, 

The  willing  tasks  of  love,  that  made  life  dear. 

Weloome  to  grasp  of  friendly  hands ;    to  prayen 
Offered  where  crowds  in  reverent  worship  come. 

Or  softly  breathed  amid  the  tender  cares 
And  loving  inmates  of  thy  quiet  home. 

Thon  bring'st  no  tidings  of  the  better  land. 
Even  from  its  verge ;   thA  mysteries  opened  there 

Are  what  the  faithful  heart  may  understand  31 

■In  its  stili  depths,  yet  words  may  not  declare. 

And  well  I  deem,  that,  from  the  brighter  side 
Of  life's  dim  border,  some  o'erflowing  rays 

Streamed  from  the  inner  glory,  shall  abide 
Upon  thy  spirit  throngn  the  coming  days. 

Twice  wert  thou  given  me ;   once  in  t^     iair  prime. 
Fresh  from  the  fields  of  youth,  whe-   jst  we  met, 

And  all  the  blossoms  of  tbst  hopeful  .ime 
Clustered  and  glowed  where'er  thy  steps  were  set. 

And  now,  in  thy  ripe  autumn,  once  again  41 

Given  back  to  fervent  prayers  and  yearnings  strong, 

From  the  drear  realm  of  sickness  and  of  pain, 
When  we  hai'  watched,  and  feared,  and  trembled  long. 

Now  may  we  keep  thee  from  the  balmy  air 
A.      radiant  walks  of  heaven  a  little  space, 

Where  He,  who  went  before  thee  to  prepare 
For  His  meek  followers,  shall  assign  thy  place. 
OlSTSI.HiitBi,  May  ISM. 


SONG 

^  ThUf^"  »'°*  '^''»'  «»'»««. 

Th.  „   f?^"*  ?"  '^  »nd  fair 
m^  "V  0'  the  mocking  bid 
KingB  m  the  morning  t^ 

And  yet  I  pine  to  see"       ' 

4-j^i. "**''?  *•'"  "noe  more, 
B«ude  Its  cottage  door.  ^^ 

And  he,  for  whom  I  left 

My  native  hill  and  brook, 
Alas!  I  aometmies  think  I  trace 

A  ooldnesi,  in  his  look. 
■U  I  have  lost  his  love 

Wiu'£^^*^7^''**°"'im' 
WiU  sorrow  for  my  sake. 


A  SICK-BED 

lOHO  hast  thou  watched  my  bed 
And  smoothed  the  piUow  oft    ' 

For  thu,  poor,  aohing*head, 
With  touohea  kind  and  soft. 

Oh  I    smooth  it  yet  again, 

As  softly  as  beforef 
Onoe-only  ono»-and  then 

I  need  thy  hand  no  more. 

^"^"^  i  "^7  °°'  «t»y, 
Where  I  so  long  have  lain, 

Jhrough  many  a  restless  day. 
And  many  a  night  of  paii 
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But  bear  me  gently  forth 

Beneath  the  open  iky, 
Where,  on  the  pleasant  earth, 

Till  night  the  sunbeanu  lie. 

There,  through  th    coming  days, 

I  thall  not  look  to  thee. 
My  weary  vide  to  raiee, 

Aii'l  liiiii't  it  tenderly. 

There  iweetl  v  shall  I  sleep ; 

Nor  wilt  tnou  need  to  biing 
And  put  to  my  hot  lip 

Co<u  water  from  the  spring ; 

Nor  wet  the  kerchief  laid 
Upon  my  bumine  brow  ; 

Nor  from  my  eyelids  shade 
The  light  that  wounds  them  now ; 

Nor  watch  that  none  shall  tread, 
With  noisy  footstep,  nigh  ; 

Nor  listen  by  my  bed, 
To  hear  my  faintest  sigh. 

And  feign  a  look  of  cheer. 
And  words  of  comfort  speak, 

Yet  turn  to  hide  the  tear 
That  gathers  on  thy  cheek. 

Beside  me,  where  I  rest. 
Thy  loving  hands  will  set 

The  flowers  that  please  me  best: 
Moss-rose  and  violet. 

Then  to  the  sleep  I  crave 


me, 


Leep 
till 


I  see 


The  face  of  Him  who  gave 
His  life  for  thes  and  me. 


A  8I0K-BEO 
Yet,  with  the  tetting  lun 

And  think  of  me  aa  one 

For  whom  thou  ihouldrt  not  grieve ; 
Who,  when  the  kind  raleMe 
o^I??  **"  ""•*  '"ifferina  oame, 
rtaeed  to  the  •ppointed  pewie 

In  murmuring  thy  nune. 

!*««  »t  my  lide  a  ipaoe, 

To  find  •  reatmg  place. 
When  many  years  are  past. 

THB  SONQ  OF  THE  SOWEB 

I 
Xra  maplei  redden  in  the  lun  ■ 

n^"iS*°l  P'°V8»>.  tl'y  work  is  done 
^KJn  the  teeming  land. 

Bordered  with  trees  whose  gay  leaveo  2- 

Th#  faesh  dark  acres  furrow*'  ij^ 

And  ask  the  sower's  hand 
Loose  the  tired  steer  and  lei     :,     -  . 
To  pasture  where  the  gentians  .»ow. 
A^d  we,  who  tiU  the  ™teful  ground 
illing  we  the  golden  shower  around. 

u 
nw*fr*'*^*u'8"''?T°'"8»"»;   "'e  fling 
*or  thick  the  emerald  blades  shall  irow^ 
When  first  the  Bfarch  winds  melt  tKow. 

T^  *^  ■''•?r?  *»'"».  Wow.      • 

The  early  bluebiids  sing. 


ni 
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Fling  wide  the  giain ;   we  give  the  fields 

The  eara  that  nod  in  sununer'B  gale, 
The  shining  sterna  that  sununer  gifis, 

The  harvest  that  o'eiflows  the  yale, 
And  swells,  an  amber  sea,  between 
The  full-leaved  woods,  its  shores  of  green. 
Hark  1   from  the  murmuring  clods  I  near 
Glad  voices  of  the  coming  year ; 
The  song  of  him  who  binds  the  grain. 
The  shout  of  those  that  load  the  wain. 
And  from  the  distant  grange  there  comes 

The  clatter  of  the  thresher's  flail. 
And  steadily  the  millst<nie  hums 

Down  in  the  willowy  vale. 


Fling  wide  the  golden  shower ;   we  trust 
The  strength  of  armies  to  the  dust. 
This  peaceful  lea  may  haply  yield 
Its  harvest  for  the  tented  field. 
Ha !   feel  ye  not  your  fingers  thrill, 

As  o'er  them,  in  Hhe  y^ow  grains. 
Glide  the  warm  drops  of  blood  that  fill 

For  mortal  strife,  the  warrior's  veins ;  4 

Such  as,  on  Solferino's  day. 
Slaked  the  brown  sand  and  flowed  away ; — 
Flowed  till  the  herds,  on  Minoio's  brink, 
Snufied  the  red  stream  and  feared  to  drink  ;— 
Blood  that  in  deeper  pools  shall  lie, 

On  the  sad  eaitn,  as  time  grows  grey, 
When  men  by  deadlier  arts  shall  die. 
And  deeper  darkness  blot  the  sky 

Above  the  thundering  fray  ; 
And  leahns,  that  hear  the  battle-cry,  5 

Shall  sicken  with  dismay ; 
And  chieftains  to  the  war  wall  lead 
Whole  nations,  with  the  tempest's  speed. 
To  perish  in  a  day ; — 
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Ell  man,  by  love  and  meroy  taught, 
Bhall  ru6  the  wreck  hia  fury  wrought, 

And  lay  the  sword  away. 
Oh,  gtrew,  with  pausing,  shuddering  hand. 
The  seed  upon  the  helpless  land. 
As  if,  at  every  step,  ye  oast 
The  pelting  hail  and  riving  blast. 


N^,  strew,  with  free  and  joyous  sweep. 

The  seed  upon  the  expecting  soil ; 
*'o' lienoe  the  plenteous  year  shall  heap 

The  gamers  of  the  men  who  toil. 
Stoew  the  bright  seed  for  those  who  tear 
The  matted  sward  with  spade  and  share, 
And  thosp  whope  sounding  axes  gleam 
Beside  the  lonely  forest  stream. 

Till  its  broad  banks  lie  bare ; 
A^lmn  who  breaks  the  quarry-ledge. 

With  hammer-blows,  plied  quick  and  strone. 
And  him  who,  with  the  steady  sledge. 
Smites  the  shrill  anvil  aU  day  long. 
Sprinkle  the  furrow's  even  trace 

For  those  whose  toiling  hands  upreai 
The  roof-trees  of  our  swarming  race, 
,J?^*8TOve  and  plain,  by  stream  and  mere ; 
S?  '  "°™  crowded  city,  lead 

The  lengthening  street,  and  overlay  i 

Green  orchard  plot  and  grassy  mead 

With  pavement  of  the  murmuring  way 
Cast,  with  fuU  hands,  the  harvest  oast, 
*  ^  *ne  brave  men  that  climb  the  mast 
When  to  the  billow  and  the  blast 

It  swings  and  stoops,  with  fearful  strain. 
And  bmd  the  fluttering  mainsaU  fast 
Till  the  tossed  bark  shaU  sit,  again. 
Safe  as  a  seabird  in  the  main. 
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Fling  wide  the  grain  for  thoae  who  throw 
The  clanking  shuttle  to  and  fro, 
In  the  long  row  of  humming  rooms, 

And  into  ponderous  masses  wind 
The  web  that,  from  a  thousand  looms. 

Comes  forth  to  clothe  maiJtind. 
Strew,  with  free  sweep,  the  grain  for  them, 

By  whom  the  busy  thread. 
Along  the  garment's  even  hem 

And  winding  seam  is  led ; 
A  pallid  sisterhood,  that  keep 

The  lonely  lamp  alight. 
In  strife  with  weariness  and  sleep. 

Beyond  the  middle  Jiight. 
Large  part  be  theirs  m  what  the  jrear 
Shall  npen  for  the  reaper  here. 

VI 

Still  strew,  with  joyous  hand,  the  wheat 
On  the  soft  mould  beneath  our  feet. 

For  evm  now  I  seem 
To  hear  a  sound  that  lightly  rings 
From  murmuring  harp  and  viol's  strings. 

As  in  a  summer  dream. 
The  welcome  of  the  wedding  guest. 
The  bridegroom's  look  of  bashful  pride, 
The  faint  smile  of  the  paUid  bride, 
And  bridesmaid's  blush  at  matron's  jest, 
And  dance  and  song  and  generous  dower 
Are  in  the  shining  grains  we  shower. 


Scatter  the  wheat  for  shipwrecked  men. 
Who,  hunger-worn,  rejoice  again 

In  the  sweet  safety  of  the  shore. 
And  wanderers,  lost  in  woodlands  drear. 
Whose  pulses  bound  with  joy  to  hear 

The  herd's  light  bell  once  more. 


THE  BONO  OF  THE  SOWER 

Freely  the  golden  tptmj  be  shed 
For  him  whose  heart,  when  night  oomea  down 
On  the  oloae  alleys  of  the  town, 

Is  faint  for  lack  of  bread. 
In  chill  roof  chambers,  bleak  and  bare. 
Or  the  damp  cellar's  stifling  air, 
She  who  now  sees,  in  mute  despair, 

Her  children  pine  for  food, 
Shall  feel  the  dews  of  gUdneas  start 
To  lids  long  tearless,  and  shall  part 
The  sweet  loaf,  with  a  grateful  heart. 

Among  her  thin,  pale  brood. 
Dear,  kindly  Earth,  whose  breast  we  tiU  1 
Oh,  for  thy  famished  ohildrwi,  fill, 

Where'er  the  sower  walks, 
KU  the  rich  ears  that  shade  the  mould 
With  grain  for  grain,  a  hundredfold,  ) 

To  bend  the  sturdy  stalks. 

vin 
Strew  silently  the  fruitful  seed, 

As  softly  o'er  the  tilth  ye  tread. 
For  hands  that  delicately  knead 

The  consecrated  breetd. 
The  mystic  loaf  that  crowns  the  board, 
Whe^  round  the  table  of  their  Lord, 

Within  a  thousand  temples  set. 
In  i^^emoiy  of  the  bitter  death 
Of  .^im  who  taught  at  Nazareth, 

His  followers  are  met, 
And  thoughtful  eyes  with  tears  are  wet. 

As  of  the  Holy  One  they  think. 
The  glory  of  whose  rising,  yet 

Makes  bright  the  grr.ve's  mysterious  brink. 

IX 

Brethren,  the  sower's  task  ii  done. 
The  seed  is  in  its  winter  bed. 
Now  let  the  dark  brown  mould  be  spread 

To  hide  it  from  the  sun,  ' 
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And  leave  it  to  the  kindly  oaie 
Of  the  Btill  earth  and  brooding  air. 
Aa  when  the  mother,  from  her  breast, 
Lays  the  hushed  babe  apart  to  rest, 
^id  shades  its  eyes  and  waits  to  see 
How  sweet  its  waking  smile  will  be. 
The  tempest  now  may  smite,  the  sleet 
All  night  on  the  drowned  furrow  beat, 
And  winds  that,  from  the  cloudy  hold, 
Of  winter  breathe  the  bitter  cold. 
Stiffen  to  stone  the  mellow  mould, 

Yet  safe  shaU  lie  the  wheat ; 
Till,  out  of  heaven's  unmeasured  blue, 

Shall  walk  again  the  genial  year, 
To  wake  with  wannjth  and  nurse  with  dew. 

The  germs  we  lay  to  slumber  here. 
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Oh,  blessed  harvest  yet  to  be  I 

Abide  thou  with  the  love  that  keeps. 
In  its  warm  bosom,  tenderly. 

The  life  which  wakes  and  that  which  sleeps 
The  love  that  leads  the  willing  spheres  180 

Along  the  unending  track  of  years, 
^d  watches  o'er  the  sparrow's  nest, 
Shall  brood  above  thy  winter  rest, 
And  raise  thee  from  the  dust,  to  hold 

Light  whisperings  with  the  winds  of  Blay, 
And  fill  thy  spikes  with  living  gold. 

From  summer's  yellow  ray. 
Then,  as  thy  gamers  give  thee  forth, 

On  what  glad  errands  shalt  thou  go, 
Wherever,  o'er  the  waiting  earth. 

Roads  wind  and  rivers  flow. 
The  ancient  East  shall  velcome  thee 
To  mighty  marts  beyond  the  sea. 
And  they  who  dwell  where  palm  groves  sound 
To  summer  winds  the  whole  year  round. 
Shall  watch,  in  gladness,  from  the  shore. 
The  sails  that  bring  thy  glistening  store. 
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THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD 

New  ore  the  leares  on  the  oaken  spray. 

New  the  blades  of  the  silky  grass  ■ 
Flowers,  that  were  buds  but  yesterday 

Feep  from  the  ground  where'er  I  pass. 

Tl»Me  gay  idlers,  the  butterflies. 

Broke,  to-day,  from  theur  winter  shrond. 
These  soft  am,  that  winnow  the  skies. 

Blow,  just  bom,  from  the  soft,  white  oloud. 
Gu^ng  fresh  in  the  little  streams 

What  a  prattle  the  waters  make  I 
liven  the  sun,  with  his  tender  beams 

Seems  as  young  as  the  flowers  theV  wake. 
Childmi  are  wading,  with  cheerful  ones, 

ui  tbe  shoals  of  the  sparkling  brook 
La^ihmg  maidens,  with  soft,  young  eyie. 

Walk  or  sit  in  the  shady  n<x)k. 

What  am  I  doing,  Uius  alone. 

In  the  glory  of  nature  here, 
BUvOT-haired,  like  a  snow-flake  thrown 

Un  tne  greens  of  the  springing  year  ? 
Only,  for  brows  unploughed  by  oare. 

Eyes  that  glisten  wiih  hope  and  mirth. 
CSieeks  nnwnnkled,  an!  unblanohed  hair, 

Shines  this  holiday  of  the  earth. 

Under  the  ^aaa,  with  the  clammy  clay 

^?_r  .*  ^^*  *''*'  •»"«  passed  away 
Dews  long  dried,  and  forgotten  shoVem. 

'  Under  the  grass  is  the  fitting  home,' 
ho  they  whisper,  '  for  such  as  thou, 

When  the  winter  of  life  is  come, 
Shilling  the  blood,  and  frosting  the  brow ' 


THE  CLOUD  ON  THE  WAT 

S«»  before  ug,  In  our  joumey,  broods  a  mist  upon  tho 

ground ; 
Thither  leads  the  path  we  walk  in,  blending  with  that 

gloomy  bound. 
Never  eye  hath  pierced  its  shadows  to  the  mystery  they 

screen; 
Those  who  once  have  passed  within  it  never  more  on 

earth  are  seen. 
Now  it  seems  to  stoop  beside  us,  now  at  seeming  distance 

lowers, 
leaving  banks  that  tempt   us  onward   bright  with 

summer-green  and  flowers. 
Yet  it  blots  we  way  fonever ;   there  our  joumey  ends 

at  last; 
Into  that  dark  cloud  we  enter,  and  are  gathered  to  the 

past. 
Thou  who,  in  this  flinty  pathway,  leading  through  a 

stranger-land, 
Passest  down  the  rocky  valley,  walking  with  me  hand 
in  hand,  ,o 

Which  of  UB  shall  be  the  soonest  folded  to  that  dim 

Unknown  ? 
Which  shall  leave  the  other  walking  in  this  flinty  path 

alone  ? 
Even  now  I  see  thee  shudder,  and  thy  cheek  is  white 

with  fear, 
And  thou  clingest  to  my  side  as  comes  that  darkness 

sweeping  near. 
'Here,'  thou  say'st,  'the  path  is  rugged,  sown  with 

thorns  that  wound  the  feet ; 
But  the  sheltered  glens  are  lovely,  and  the  rivulet's  song 

is  sweet ; 
Roses  breathe  from  tangled  thickets ;   lilies  bend  from 

ledges  brown ; 
Pleasantly  between  the  pelting  showers  the  sunshine 
gushes  down ; 
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Dear  are  those  who  walk  bedde  us,  they  whose  looks 
and  voices  make 

^  *^e™***^  "*'°°  cheerful,  till  I  love  it  for  their 

^^  s'haiSl^iiM''""'  ***'*  ^^  "**  "•""*  *•"**  "^^y 

'^To^  *'^T'^  '""''  "^  '*""'  "^  ^^  **"*  ■«''*  °* 

So  thou  murmurest,  fearful  one:    but  see,  we  tread 

a  rougher  way ; 
^"^^rM^'*"^  *•»«  g'san"  of  sunshine  that  upon  the  daA 

Rude  winds  stre'w  the  faded  flowers  upon  the  orasE  o'er 
which  we  pass ;  r  -b      »» 

Banks  of  verdure,  when  we  reach  them,  hiss  with  tufto 
01  withered  grass. 

One  by  one  we  miss  the  voices  which  we  loved  so  well 
to  near ; 

Y^  ^VV^"  H^v  ^  *'"*'  "  '''**  ^J^-"^  disappear. 
Yet  npn  the  mist  before  us  fix  thine  eyes  withoW 

^'  ttT'h  '*"  '""*"  "''^'  ****  "^^  morning  glimmera 
One  whose  feet  the  thorns  have  wounded  passed  that 

bamer  and  came  back, 
^'^ti^'""^  °"  ^"  footsteps  lighting  yet  the  dreary 

^''L±^'r:"  ^'  "'°*''^= ""  *'"'*  —  •>"* 

Viewed  from  that  serener  realm,  the  walks  of  human 
hfe  may  he,  ••""••i 

like  the  page  of  some  familiar  volume,  open  to  thine 

eye  i 
Haply,  from  the  o'erhanging  shadow,  thou    may'st 
^     stretch  an  unseen  hand,  ' 

support  the  wavering  steps 


the  ragged  land. 
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Haply,  leuing  o'er  th»  pilgrim,  aU  nnwMtiiu  thon  art 

near,  " 

Thon  mayit  whiiper  word*  of  warning  or  of  comfort 

m  his  ear. 
Till,  beyond  the  border  when  that  brooding  myrterv 

bar*  the  right,  ^^     '^^ 

Thoee  whom  thou  hart  fondly  oheriahed  atand  with  thee 

in  peace  and  light. 


THE  TIDES 

Thi  moon  ia  at  her  full,  and,  riding  high 
Bloods  the  calm  fields  with  Ught.  ' 

The  ails  that  hover  ia  the  summer  sky 
Are  all  asleep  to-night,  i 

Th«e  comes  no  voice  from  the  great  woodlands  round 

That  murmured  all  the  day ; 
Bmeath  the  shadow  of  their  boughs,  the  ground 

Is  not  more  still  than  they. 

But  ever  heaves  and  moans  the  restless  Deep  • 
His  rising  tides  I  hear,  „ 

Afar  I  see  the  glimmering  billows  leap ; 
I  see  them  breaking  near. 

Each  wave  springs  upward,  climbing  towaid  the  fair 

Pure  light  that  rits  on  high- 
Springs  eagerly,  and  faintly  rinks,  to  where 

The  mother  waters  lie. 

Upward  again  it  swelk  ;   the  moonbeams  show, 

Agam,  Its  glimmering  crest ; 
Again  it  feels  the  fatal  weight  below. 

And  sinks,  but  not  to  rest.  m 

Agi^in  and  yet  again ;   until  the  Deep 

Kecalls  his  brocxl  of  waves ; 
And,  with  a  suUen  moan,  abashed,  they  ore«m 

Back  to  his  inner  caves. 


THE  TIDES 

^w!»r^^'  tlyy  •»»»"  nirii  from  tl»t  woe« 
With  noiae  and  tumult  «oon,  ^^ 

And  flmg  themselvee,  with  unavailing  BtteM. 
Up  toward  the  placid  moon.    ^^  ' 

°  ItoS^  Jf'  *^/*'  *"  J^y  P^°  here, 
IJoBt  struggle  and  complain  ; 

^M:i?^MV"™r/'*^«  *"•-•-' 
'  Thf KsTs  tti:^ '-'  ""«*  --> 

"r^^^i.°??y  *^'y,  •*»"»  *•>«  "wte  of  brine 
In  which  they  welter  here. 

And  nse  above  the  hilla  of  earth,  and  diine 
In  a  aerener  sphere.  ^^ 
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VoioM  from  the  mountains  speak  • 
Apennines  to  Alps  reply ;  ' 

lis  *°  ^*'*  *"•*  peak  to  peak 
Toas  an  old  remembered  crv  • 

Italy  ' 

ShaU  be  free  I 
Such  the  mighty  shout  that  fills 
AU  the  passes  of  her  hills. 

All  the  old  Ualisn  lakes 

Quiver  at  that  quickening  wwl  • 
Como  with  a  thriU  awakes  •  ' 

Oarda  to  her  depths  is  stirred ; 
Mid  the  steeps 
Where  he  sleeng, 
Ihwaminff  of  the  ekler  yeua. 
Startled  Tlu'a^menus  hears. 
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«*»  ITALY 

Sweepiiig  Amo,  iweUing  Po, 

Murmur  freedom  to  Okeir  meads. 
Tiber  nrift  and  Liria  slow 
Send  (trange  whwpere  from  their  reeda. 
Italy 

ShaU  be  free, 
Sing  the  guttering  brooks  that  slide, 
Towaid  the  sea,  from  Etna's  side. 

I^  ago  was  Oraochus  slain  ; 

Bmtns  perished  long  ago ; 
Yet  the  living  roots  remain 
Whenoe  the  shoots  of  greatness  grow 
Yet  again, , 
God-like  men. 
Sprung  from  that  heroic  stem, 
Call  the  land  to  rise  with  them. 

They  who  haunt  the  swaiming  street. 
They  who  chase  the  mountain  boar. 
Or,  where  cliff  and  billow  meet, 
IVune  the  vine  or  pull  the  oar 
With  a  stroke 
Break  their  yoke ; 
Slaves  but  yester-eve  were  they— 
Freemen  with  the  dawning  day. 

Looking  in  his  children's  eyes. 
While  his  own  with  gladness  flash 
These,'  the  Umbrian  &ther  cries, 
Ne  er  shall  crouch  beneath  the  lash  I 
These  shaU  ne'er 
Brook  to  wear 
Chains  whose  cruel  links  are  twined 
Bound  the  crushed  and  withering  mind.' 

Monarohs  1  ye  whose  armies  stand 
Harnessed  for  the  battle-field  1 

Pause,  and  from  the  lifted  hand 
Drop  the  bolto  of  war  ye  wield. 


so 
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ITALY 

Stand  aloof 

WhUe  the  proof 
Of  the  people'!  might  ia  giveii : 
Leave  their  king,  to  them  and  hearen. 
Stud  aloof,  and  aee  the  oppreMed 
*  ^ifV'*?  oppuBMor,  pale  with  fear. 
Aa  the  freih  wind,  of  tfiTwert 
Blow  the  miaty  valleyi  clear. 

Stand  and  lee 

Italy 

To  the  gulls  that  iteep  her  ahore. 
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A  DAY  DREAM 
■^  w  *  .°»"J'  by  the  dark  blue  deep ; 

With  its  grey  shelves,  o'erhung  the  shore. 
Onruined  Roman  wells  around 

JHie  poppy  flaunted,  for  'twas  May; 
AM  at  my  feet  with  gentle  sound. 

Broke  the  light  billows  of  the  bay. 
I  sat  and  watched  the  eternal  flow 

C«  those  smooth  biUows  toward  the  shore 
W^e  qmvenng  hnes  of  light  below.  „ 

«an  with  them  on  the  ocean  floor. 
KU.  from  the  deep,  there  seemed  to  rise 

White  arms  upon  the  waves  outspread 
Yountt  faces  Ut  with  soft  blue  eye?^       ' 

And  smooth,  round  cheeks,  just  touched  with  red 

'^^^'S"*;*^  ^'T'-  **°8«J  ^th  gold, 
A^d^Lfr^  ",?  *^*  "*»"  streams. 
And  SUA  their  brows  aa  baids  behoU- 
Love-stncken  bards,  in  morning  dream. 


«**  A  DAY  DREAM 

Then  moved  their  oonU  lipa ;   ■  itrain 
Low,  iweet  and  WRowful  I  heard, 

Ai  if  the  murmurt  of  the  main 
Were  ihaped  to  lyllable  and  word. 

'  The  light  thou  dimly  doet  behold. 
Oh,  ftranser  from  a  dittant  aky  I 

Wae  often,  in  the  days  of  old. 
Seen  by  the  oImt,  believing  eye. 

'  nien  danced  we  on  the  wrinkled  land. 
Sat  in  cool  oavemt  by  the  lea. 

Or  wandered  up  the  bloomy  land, 
To  talk  with  shepheide  on  the  tea. 

'Tf  «».  in  •tomu,  the  aeaman  prayed, 
And  where  our  rurtic  alUn  stood. 

His  Utile  children  came  and  laid 
The  fairest  flowers  of  field  and  wood, 

'  (J  woe,  a  long  unending  woe ! 

For  who  shall  knit  the  ties  again 
That  linked  the  sea-nymphs,  long  ago. 

In  kindly  fellowship  with  men  ? 

'  ^i?'**','**"  her  flowers  tax  us  no  mora  j 
A  haU-remembered  dream  are  we. 

Unseen  we  haunt  the  sunny  shore. 
And  swim,  unmarked,  the  glassy  sea. 

'  .^d  we  have  none  to  love  or  aid. 
But  wander,  heedless  of  mankind, 
m-  ?'"^°'"  ""y  *l»e  cloud-rack  made. 
With  moaning  wave  and  sighing  wind. 

'  ^t  sometimes,  as  in  elder  days, 
We  come  before  the  painter's  eye, 

Or  fix  the  sculptor's  eager  gaze, 
With  no  profaner  witness  nigh. 
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•And  then  the  wordi  ol  m-,    tow  y 
With  praiie  and  wonder,  ,   k  «  whetu 

The  wtirt  »w  the  perfect  fw  . 
He  copied  forth  in  lines  ro  fair.' 

A«  thu.  they  •polw,  with  wavenng  eweep 
Floated  the  fna-M  formi  away  ;^^ 

Dimmer  and  dimmer,  through  the  deep, 
1  eaw  the  w!iiu>  arms  gleam  and  play. 

''■*"*•'  "nd  fairitur,  on  mine  ear. 

Fell  the  ioff  a>;oeniA  of  th.  u  iw-ech, 
Till  I,  at  last,  coiilii  on;,'  r<ar 

The  wavea  run  nurrr;  rinf  np  tiie  Ijeaoh, 
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THE  RUINS  OF  ITALICA 
faoM  THi  irAima  or  uoja 
I 
Fabiits,  this  region,  deaolate  and  drear 
These  aohtary  fields,  this  shapeless  mound, 
W»e  once  ItaUoa,  the  far-renowned  ; 
^or  SoSpio,  the  mighty,  planted  here 
His  conquering  colony,  and  now,  o'erthrown, 
D°  J**  dreoded  walls  of  massive  atone. 
Sad  relics,  sad  and  vain, 
Of  those  invincible  men 
Who  held  the  region  then. 
Funereal  memories  alone  remain 

Where  forms  of  high  example  walked  of  yore. 
Here  lay  the  forum,  there  arose  the  fane 
The  eye  beholds  their  places  and  no  more. 

r^iJ^"^  i-  T"T^.  ""^  '*"«"■  snmptuous  baths. 
Resolved  to  du»t  and  cinders,  strew  the  paths.         ' 
Their  towers,  that  looked  defiance  at  the^y 
ifaUen  by  their  own  vast  weight,  in  fregmenti  Ue. 
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This  broken  oirons,  where  the  rook  weeds  olimb. 
muntang  with  yeUow  Ucsmhu,  and  defy 
The  gods  to  whom  ito  waUs  weie  inled  ao  hiah 
Is  now  a  tragic  theatre,  where  Time 
Acts  his  peat  fable,  spreads  a  stage  that  shows 
Past  grMdenr-s  story  and  its  dreary  close. 
Why,  roimd  this  desert  pit, 
Shout  not  the  applanding  rows 
Where  the  great  people  sit  ? 

m-  J*?^  "®  ''*'"'  ^*  ^^"^  t''*  combatant. 
With  hu  bare  arms,  the  strong  athleta  where  T 

AUhave  departed  from  this  once  gay  hannt 
Of  noisy  crowds,  and  sUenoe  holds  the  air. 

Yet,  on  this  spot,  Time  aivee  us  to  behold 

A  spectacle  as  stem  as  those  of  old. 

As  dreamily  I  gaze,  there  seem  to  rise, 

Jiiom  all  the  mighty  ruin,  wailing  cries. 

ni 
The  terrible  in  war,  the  pride  of  SpaJn, 

Trajan,  his  oounfay's  father,  here  was  bom ; 
G<x)d,  fortunate,  triumphant,  to  whose  reign 
Submitted  the  far  regions,  where  the  mom 
Rose  from  her  cradle,  and  the  shore  whose  steeps 
O  erlooked  the  conquered  Qaditanian  deeps.  40 

Of  mighty  Adrian  here, 
Of  Theodosius,  saint,  " 

Of  Silius,  Virgil's  peer. 
Wen  rooked  the  cradles,  rich  with  gold,  and  quaint 
With  ivory  carvings ;   here  were  laurel  boughs 
Ai^sprays  of  jasmine  gathered  for  their  brows, 

Irom  gardens  now  u  marshy,  thorny  waste 
Where  rose  the  palace,  reared  for  Caesar,  yawn 
Foul  rifts  to  which  the  scudding  lizards  haste 
Palaces,  gardens,  Caesars,  all  are  gone, 
And  even  the  stones  their  names  were  graven  on. 
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FaUus,  if  teaTs  prevent  thee  not,  survey 

Thelong  dumiMitled  atreeta.  so  thronged  of  old, 
Tl>«broken  marbles,  arohes  in  decay 
PKrad  etatuee.  toppled  from  their  place  and  rolled 
In  dnst  when  Nemesis,  the  avenger,  came. 
And  buned,  m  foigetfuJnees  profound, 
The  ownen  and  their  fame. 
Kius  Troy,  I  deem  must  be, 
A  J  iu    **  ?*°y  *  mouldering  mound  ;  60 

Ana  thou,  whose  name  alone  remains  to  thee. 
Kome,  of  old  gods  and  kings  the  native  groiid ; 


And  thou,  8^  Athena,  buXby  PaUas,  wlom 
Just  laws  redeemed  not  from  the  appointed  doom 
Ihe  envy  of  earth's  cities  once  wert  thou  — 
A  weary  aoUtude  and  ashes  now. 
For  fate  and  death  respect  ye  not :   they  strike 
me  mighty  city  and  tiie  wise  aUke. 


But  why  goes  forth  the  wandering  thought  to  frame 
^w  themes  of  sorrow,  sought  in  distant  lands  » 
Enough  the  example  that  before  me  stands ;         ,t 
*or  hew  are  smoke  wreatha  seen,  and  glimmering  Hame. 
And  hoarse  Umentmgs  on  the  breezes  die ; 
80  doth  the  mighty  ruin  cast  its  spell 
On  those  who  near  it  dwell. 
And  under  night's  still  ^y. 
As  awe-struck  peasants  tell, 
A  melancholy  voice  is  heard  to  cry 
'Italic*  is  faUen ; '   the  echoes  then 
MonmiTilIy  shout  '  Italioa  '  again  •. 

The  leafy  alleys  of  the  forest  nigh 
Murmur  '  Italica  ',  and  all  around, 
A  troop  of  mighty  shadows,  at  the  sound 
Uf  that  illustrious  name,  repeat  the  call, 
Itahoa  I '  from  ruined  tower  and  wall. 
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WAITING  BY  THE  GATE 

and  l^r  "        "*  """^  °"  '1'^*'*  '""^ 

1  Btend  and' calmly  wait  till  the  hinges  turn  for  me. 

A'^TnH*"^/?""^  ""]'*  ^'^*'^  the  bieeze'8  flight. 
I  h^  ^t^^  T"^:  y**  '*  ^^'"P«"  °'  the  night 
indent  7l^fl  ''™*  JUP  "g,""'  °«'"°^  «l««"">t  more 
iHw  that  Slow  when  the  heat  of  da^ 

ThereM™^'**''  open,' and  o'er  the  threshold,  now 
browf       ""^  °''*  "^^  *  P^o  ""d  f"^wrf 

H!f™°.™*y  ^?""  "  ^»"'  hi«  aUotted  task  is  wrouaht" 
He  passes  to  his  rest  from  a  place  that  needs  bTnot    ' 

In  sadness  then  I  ponder  how  quickly  fleets  the  hour 
^rr."^"^  ""'*  motion,  Inan-s^oSSe^dX, 
I  rnirn  while  stiU  the  woodthrush  sings  down  the  golden 
And  as  i  look  and  listen  the  sadness  wears  away. 

^Sfh*  the  hinges  turn,  and  a  youth,  departing  throw. 
A  look  of  longing  backward,  /nd  8orroK®go«       ' 
A  blooming  majj,  unbinding  the  roses  from  hlThilir 
MoTes_moumfuUy  away  from  amidst  the  yo^  «d 

30 

Oh,  glory  of  our  race  that  so  suddenly  decays  I 

g3""       *   °^  """"'"S  that  darkens  as   we 

Oh.  Breath  of  summer  blossoms  that  on  the  restless  air 
where  r"""*"  '****'^  ^  ^*  ^e^TZ 


WAITING  BY  THE  GATE  <mb 

I  griere  for  life  g  brioht  DromiM  s„^  .i. 

withdrawn  ;  ?«>""«.  jurt  shown  and  thai 

But  still  the  sun  shines  mnml  ™,      iu 

"rings  on,         ^^     "°^  ""  •    *•>•  evening  bird 
And  I  sgain  am  soothed,  and  )m.Mo  *i.« 
In  this  soft  evening  .u^gff  i^^Vs^rl  f.!? 
Once^mo^  the  gate,  are  opened;    an  infant  gro^ 

"^ 'Stl^tnr^'"^  '"'  --'  «<«  'taw  the 
""'  '"ro'wl^'^  *"*  °'  ^«-  '"»*  «Pon  the  green«wa^° 
'"  'M"^  '•"•'''  ""°P«-«^.  with  every  wind  that 

Steps^^earth's  great  and  mighty,  between  those  piUar. 
And  prints  of  little  feet,  mark  the  dust  along  the  way. 

^'b'nT^T^"   *■•«  ""-""W   whose  look,  are 
And^^me  whose  temples  brighten  with  joy  in  drawing 

O^^SW.-'&r»m?|j^«XTe- 

Kittr^;^A^a  Cr  th?l'  ^"^  -^  '"-^- 
And,  in  the  sunshine  st^i^  "  '*?"«™8  *°  Jepwt ; 
I  .tand  and  ^.l^.^^^X'^^^^^C^- 
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NOT  YET 

Oh,  country,  marvel  of  the  earth  I 
Ob,  realm  to  sudden  greatneu  gTovn  ! 

The  age  that  gloried  in  thy  birth, 
Shall  it  behold  thee  oTerthrown  7 

Shall  traitors  lay  that  neatness  low  ? 

No,  land  of  Hope  and  Blessing,  No  1 

And  we,  who  wear  thy  glorious  name, 
Shall  we,  like  oravens,  stand  apart, 

When  those  whom  tbpxi  hast  trusted  aim 
The  death  blow  at  thy  generous  heart  T 

Forth  goes  the  battle  ory,  and  lo  ! 

Hosts  rise  in  harness,  shouting,  No  1 

And  they  who  founded,  in  our  land. 
The  power  that  rules  from  sea  to  sea. 

Bled  they  in  vain,  or  vainly  planned 
To  leave  their  country  great  and  free  ? 

Their  sleeping  ashes,  from  below, 

Send  up  the  thrilling  murmur.  No  t 

Knit  they  the  gentle  ties  which  long 
These  sister  States  were  proud  to  wear. 

And  forged  the  kindly  links  so  strong 
For  i(ue  hands  in  sport  to  tear  ? 

For  scornful  hands  aside  to  throw  ? 

No,  by  our  fathers'  memory,  No  I 

Our  humming  marts,  our  iron  ways. 
Our  wind-tossed  woods  on  mountain-crest. 

The  hoarse  Atlantic,  with  its  bays, 
The  calm,  broad  Ocean  of  the  West, 

And  Mississippi's  torrent-flow. 

And  loud  Niagara,  answer.  No  I 
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NOT  YET 

^'^y^JI^  hour  is  nigh  when  they 

Eartt.  Moient  fang.  AaU  ri,!  and  uy, 

ftond  oonatiy,  weloome  to  the  pit! 
Bo  K)on  Mt  thou,  like  lu,  brought  I5w  I  • 
«o,  snllen  group  of  shadows,  Ko  1 

For  now;,  behold,  the  arm  that  gave 
The  Tiotoiy  in  our  fathers'  day, 

^:  "•  °l°^-  *°  8°^  "d  wve- 
That  mighty  arm  which  none  can  stay- 
^  clouds  above  and  fields  below.        ^ 
Wntes,  in  men's  sight,  the  answer,  No  I 
J<ilf  1801. 
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OUR  COUNTRY'S  CALL 

Lat  down  the  axe  ;   fling  by  the  spade ; 

Leave  m  its  track  the  toiW  plolSi  ■ 

The  nfle  and  the  bayonet  ^e      ^^ ' 

And  jet  the  hands  that  ply  the  pen 
Qmt  the  hght  task,  and-'leam  to  wield 

The  horseman's  crooked  brand,  and  rein 
The  charger  on  the  battle-field. 

OunrooTOtiy  calls;   away  I   away! 

S  JL'^    'f  the  blood-stream  blots  the  green. 
Su®.*^^*^™^  *•»«  gentlest  sway 
That  Tune  in  all  his  course  has  seen 

oee,  from  a  thousand  coverts— «e, 

hpnng  the  armed  foes  that  haunt  her  track  ■ 
They  rush  to  smite  her  down,  and  we  ' 

Must  beat  the  banded  traitors  back. 
Ho  !   stui-dy  as  the  oaks  ye  cleave 

M„T^*?i.'"''1  M  soon  to  fear  and  flight. 
Men  of  the  glade  and  forest !   leave 
Your  woodcraft  for  the  field  of  fight  , 
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The  arms  that  wield  the  axe  most  ponr 

An  iron  tempest  on  the  foe  ; 
His  senied  ranks  shall  reel  before 

The  arm  that  lays  the  panther  low. 
And  ye,  who  breast  the  mountain  storm 

By  grassy  steep  or  highland  lake, 
Come,  for  the  land  ye  lore,  to  form 

A  bulwark  that  no  foe  oan  break. 
Stand,  like  your  own  grey  cliffs  that  mook 

The  whirlwind,  stand  in  her  defence ;  30 

The  blast  as  soon  shall  move  the  rook 

As  rushing  squadrons  bear  ye  thence. 

And  ye,  whose  homes  are  by  her  grand 

Swift  rivers,  lisins  far  nway. 
Come  from  the  depth  of  her  green  land. 

As  mighty  in  yottt  maroh  as  they ; 
As  terrible  as  when  the  rains 

Have  swelled  them  over  bank  and  bourne. 
With  sudden  floods  to  drown  the  plains 

And  sweep  along  the  woods  uptom.  40 

And  ye,  who  throng,  beside  the  deep. 

Her  ports  and  hamlets  of  the  strand. 
In  number  like  the  waves  that  leap 

On  his  long  murmuring  marge  of  sand, 
Come,  like  that  deep,  when,  o'er  his  brim. 

He  rises,  all  his  floods  to  pour, 
And  flings  the  proudrat  b^rks  that  swim, 

A  helpless  wreck,  against  his  shore. 

Few,  few  were  they  whose  swords  of  old 

Won  the  fair  land  in  which  we  dwell ;  jo 

But  we  are  many,  we  who  hold 

The  grim  resolve  to  guard  it  well. 
Strike,  for  that  broad  and  goodly  land. 

Blow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see 
That  Might  and  Bight  move  hand  in  hand, 

And  glorious  must  their  triumph  be. 
Septtmher  1861. 
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THE  CONSTELLATIONS 


S"' 0«»^tiomi  of  the  ewly  night 

The  g™at  Orion,  ^th  4  j^ed  b^U      '**" 
I^*ft^.':^^°L?L^^!'«o  down 

S«AVti,r\J^  I     J  P***  °"°e  eyes  in  vain 

tSSSz^-"-"" 
ater^Tno'^t"^^^^ 

With  aU  h«rwS  i,,^  k^  fo"«ken  Niglit, 
LookTf^^    I  "  "^J  *fieie  a  little  star 
That  fi^  the  h^™n?5  *>«  °>«nberleM  host 

Grow  BtarlBiu.  ;-  C     i  1 '    ■    *''•  «"«">  **«  niffht 
Or  seeming  accent,  of  a  waking  d^^' 
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Heud  by  the  inner  ear  ?    Bat  thus  it  aaid : 
Oh,  Traveller  of  the  Night  I   thine  eyes  are  dim 
With  watohins ;  and  the  miatf,  that  ohill  the  vale 
Down  which  thy  feet  are  pasaing,  liide  from  view 
The  ever-burning  stan.    It  ia  thy  ught  41 

That  is  BO  dark,  and  not  the  heavena.    Thine  eye*. 
Were  they  but  clear,  would  Me  a  flery  heat 
J*  i.ove  thee  ;   Heroulea,  with  flashing  mace, 
The  Lyie  with  silver  ohords,  the  Swan  uppoised 
On  aleaming  wings,  the  DoJphin  gliding  on 
With  oliatening  scales,  aiu)  that  poetic  steed. 
With  beamy  mane,  whose  hoof  struck  out  from  earth 
The  fount  of  Hippoorene,  and  many  more, 
f*"  o'Mtored  aplendours,  with  whoae  raya  the  Night 
Shall  oloae  her  march  in  <glory,  ere  ahe  yield,  51 

To  the  youM  Day,  the  great  earth  ateeped  in  dew. 

So  spake  the  monitor,  and  I  perceived 
How  vain  were  my  repinings,  and  my  thought 
Went  backward  to  the  vamshed  yean  and  all 
The  good  and  great  who  came  and  passed  with  them. 
And  knew  that  ever  would  the  years  to  come 
Bring  with  them,  in  their  course,  the  good  and  great. 
Lights  of  the  world,  though,  to  my  clouded  sight, 
Their  raya  might  aeem  but  dim,  or  reach  me  not.    60 

THE  THIRD  OF  NOVEMBER  1861 

SoRLY  breathes  the  west  wind  beside  the  ruddy  forest. 
Taking  leaf  by  leaf  from  the  branches  where  he  flies. 

Sweetly  streams  the  sunshine,  this  third  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 
Through  the  golden  haze  of  the  quiet  autumn  skies. 

Tenderly  the  season  has  spared  the  grassy  meadows, 
Spared  the  petted  flowers  that  the  OM  World  gave  the 
New, 
Spared  the  autumn  rose  and  the  garden's  group  of 
pansies. 
Late-blown  dandelions  and  periwinkles  blue. 


THE  THIRD  OF  NOVEMBER  1861         2m 

Dwp.  the  he.vy  fruit  oj  the  tall  bUok-walnut  trei'. 

Olorioiu  ate  the  woods  in  tholr  lat«.f  »„i-i      j     . 
Yet  our  full-le»VBH^ll„™  ■      ,  S™"  *"<^  oritMon. 

With  the  growth,  of  .wnmer,  I  ne^ver  y^have  ^n 

-^.f^-^taHs^Ss::^ 

"Dg.  lue  a  wolf,  flies  the  famished  northeii  bhurt 

THE  MOTHERS  HYMN 
LoBD,  who  ordainest  for  mankind 
W?!^t*n*°^  and  tendeTowSs ! 
The  mother  to  the  child  sha  beaSl* 

^Sp"^^.  «»ee  for  the  hopes  that  rise 

Withm  her  heart,  as,  diTbyday 
The  dawmng  soul,  from  thbse  yo,^  ey« 

Looks,  with  a  dearer,  steadii  ra^   ^ 


Sn  THE  MOTHER'S  HYMN 

And  mtofnl  for  the  bleiaiig  given 
WiUi  tlwt  deM  infant  on  her  knee, 

She  traina  the  eye  to  look  to  heaven, 
The  voice  to  li«p  a  prayer  to  thee. 

Such  thanka  the  bleated  Ma^  gave, 
Whei^,  from  her  lap,  the  Hofy  Child 

Sent  from  on  high  to  teek  and  tave 
The  loat  of  earth,  looked  up  and  amiled. 

All-Graoioua  I   grant,  to  thoae  who  bear 
A  mother'a  onarge,  the  atrength  uid  light 

To  lead  the  atepa  uat  own  their  oare 
In  ways  of  liove,  and  Truth,  and  Bight. 


SELLA 

HaAB  now  a  legend  of  the  days  of  old — 
The  days  when  there  were  goodly  marvels  yet. 
When  man  to  man  gave  wiUing  faith,  uid  loved 
A  tale  the  better  that  'twas  wild  and  strange. 

Beaide  a  pleasant  dwelling  ran  a  brook 
Scudding  along  a  narrow  channel,  paved 
With  green  ama  yellow  pebbles ;   yet  full  clear 
Its  waters  were,  and  colourless  and  cool. 
As  fiesh  from  granite  rooks.    A  maiden  oft 
Stood  at  the  open  window,  leaning  out,  le 

And  listening  to  the  sound  the  water  made, 
A  sweet,  eternal  murmur,  still  the  same. 
And  not  the  same ;  and  oft,  as  apring  came  on, 
She  gathered  violeta  from  ita  frean  moist  bank, 
To  piace  within  her  bower,  and  when  the  herba 
Of  a-ommer  drooped  beneath  the  midday  sun, 
She  sat  within  the  shade  of  a  great  rook. 
Dreamily  listening  to  the  streamlet's  song. 

Ripe  were  the  maiden's  years ;   her  stature  showed 
Womanly  beauty,  and  her  dear,  calm  eye  so 

Was  bright  with  venturous  spirit,  yet  her  face 
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Wm  pa«ionlc«,  like  those  by  aoolptor  graved 
Fat  niohea  in  •  temple.    Lovers  oft 
H«d  wooed  her,  but  Oic  only  Iftoghed  at  love 
AM  wondered  at  the  mlly  thinm  they  said.    ' 
Twos  her  delight  to  wander  where  wild  vinee 
O  erhang  the  nvor's  brim,  to  olimb  the  path 
Of  woodland  streamlet  to  its  mountain  sprinn 
To  lit  by  gleaming  wells  and  mark  below         ' 
The  image  of  the  rushea  on  ita  edge. 
And,  deep  bevond,  the  trailimr  clouds  that  slid 
AoTMS  the  fair  blue  space.    No  little  fount 
Stole  forth  from  hanging  rock,  or  in  the  side 
Or  hollow  dell,  or  under  roots  of  oak ; 
No  rill  came  trickling,  with  a  stripe  of  green, 
Down  the  bare  hill,  that  to  this  maidetf  s  eyes 
■  Was  not  familiar.    Often  did  the  banks 
Of  river  or  of  sylvan  lakelet  hear 
Kie  dip  of  oars  with  which  the  maiden  rowed 
Her  shallop,  poshins  ever  from  the  prow 
«owd  of  long,  Uffht  ripplea  toward  the  shore. 
Two  brothers  had  the  maiden,  and  she  thouoht. 
Wjthm  herself  :   '  I  would  I  were  like  them ; 
For  then  I  might  go  forth  alone,  to  trace 
The  mighty  rivers  downward  to  the  sea,- 
And  upward  to  the  brooks  that,  through  the  year, 
ftattle  ifl  the  cool  valleys.    I  would  know 
What  races  drink  their  waters  ;  how  their  chiefs 
Bear  rule,  and  how  men  worship  there,  and  how 
mey  build,  and  to  what  quaint  device  they  frame, 
Where  sea  and  river  meet,  their  stately  ships ; 
What  flowers  are  in  their  trardens,  and  what  trees 
Bear  fruit  within  their  orchards ;  in  what  garb 
^eir  bowmen  meet  on  holidays,  and  how 
Hieir  maidens  bind  the  waist  and  braid  the  hair. 
Here,  on  these  hills,  my  father's  house  o'erlooks 
Broad  postures  grazed  by  flocks  and  herds,  but  there 
1  hear  they  sprinkle  the  great  plains  with  com 
And  watch  its  springing  up,  and  when  the  green 
Is  changed  to  gold,  they  out  the  stems  and  brine      6a 
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268  SELLA 

The  harvest  in,  and  give  the  nations  bread. 

And  there  they  hew  the  quarnr  into  shafts 

And  pile  up  glorious  temples  from  the  rook, 

And  chisel  the  rude  stones  to  shapes  of  men. 

All  tMs  I  pine  to  see,  and  would  have  seen. 

But  that  I  am  a  woman,  long  ago.' 

TT^™  ™,  ter  wanderings  did  the  maiden  dream, 

Until,  at  length,  one  mom  in  early  spring. 

When  all  the  glistening  fields  lay  white  with  frost. 

She  came  half  breathless  where  her  mother  sat-       70 

See,  mother  dear,'  she  said,  '  what  I  have  found, 
Upon  our  rivulet's  bank ;    two  slippers,  white 
As  the  mid-winter  snow,  and  spangled  o'er 
With  twinkling  points,  like  stars,  and  on  the  edge 
My  name  is  wrought  in  silver ;   read,  I  pray, 
Sella,  the  name  thy  mother,  now  in  heaven. 
Gave  at  my  birth  ;  and  sure,  they  fit  my  feet  I ' 
,  ^  damty  pair,'  the  plrudent  matron  said. 
But  thine  they  are  not.    We  must  lay  them  by 
For  those  whose  careless  hands  have  left  them  here  •  8a 
Or  haply  they  were  placed  beside  the  brook 
To  be  a  snare.    I  cannot  see  thy  name 
Upon  the  border — only  characters 
Of  mystic  look  and  dim  are  there,  like  signs 
n5°'"V^lf*'¥'®  ^^ '   "*7'  daughter,  wear  them  not.' 
Ihen  SeUa  hung  the  shppers  in  the  porch 
Of  that  broad  rustic  lodge,  and  all  who  passed 
Admired  their  fair  contexture,  but  none  knew 
Who  left  them  by  the  brook.    And  now,  at  length. 
May,  with  her  flowers  and  singing  birds,  had  gone 
And  on  bright  streams  and  into  de«p  wells  shone  ' 
The  high,  mid-summer  sun.    One  day,  at  noon,         u 
Bella  was  missed  from  the  accustomed  meal. 
They  sought  her  in  her  favourite  haunts,  they  looked 
By  the  great  rock,  and  far  along  the  stream. 
And  shouted  in  the  sounding  woods  her  name. 
Night  came,  and  forth  the  sorrowing  household  went 
With  torches  over  the  wide  pasture  grounds 
To  pool  and  thicket,  marsh  and  briery  dell, 
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Md  aolitery  vaUey  far  away. 
The  mother  sat°lt^eT tr 'al^e '^"' 

i£«rt  £.  ".^P".  "Pbonie  and  hurried  on 

^T^r^i  I^T^„  te^SJf"*''*' 
And,  ere  I  knpw   ™.     'far,  o  ermastered  me, 

WUhin^^l  fetWur^^^TdT'^  -* 
Wa^  r^:„g  down  the  ou^r*  ByL  «de 
^pped  one  as  beautiful  as  ever  iZ^ 

By  stately  towns,  and  under  leaniL  masts 

|=.S^ru^^rsX!ir*^"-' 

i*y  What  might  seem  foir^meadows,  softly  tinged 
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With  orange  and  with  crimson.    Here  arose 

Tall  stems,  that,  rooted  in  the  depths  below,  140 

Swung  idly  with  the  motions  of  the  sea ; 

And  here  were  shrubberies  in  whose  mazy  screen 

The  creatures  of  the  deep  made  haunt.    My  friend 

Named  the  gt^nge  growths,  the  pretty  coralline, 

lUe  dulse  with  cnmson  leaves,  and  streaming  far, 

Bea-thong  and  sea-lace.    Here  the  tangle  spread 

Its  broad,  thick  fronds,  Tvith  pleasant  bowers  beneath, 

And  oft  we  trod  a  wm^te  of  pearly  sands. 

Spotted  with  rosy  shells,  and  thence  looked  in 

At  caverns  of  the  sea  whose  rock-roofed  halls 

Lay  m  blue  twiUght.    As  we  moved  along. 

The  dwellers  of  the  deep,  in  mighty  herds, 

Passed  by  us,  reverently  they  passed  us  by 

^ng  trains  of  dolphins  rolling  through  the  'brine, 

Huge  whales,  that  drew  ithe  waters  after  them 

A  torrent  stream,  and  hideous  hammer-sharks, 

Chasmg  their  prey ;   I  shuddered  as  they  came  • 

Gently  they  turned  aside  and  gave  us  room '     ' 

Hereat  broke  in  the  mother,  '  Sella,  dear 
This  is  a  dream,  the  idlest,  vainest  dream.' 

'  Nay,  mother,  nay ;   behold  this  sea-green  scarf. 
Woven  of  such  threads  as  never  human  hand 
Twmed  from  the  distaff.    She  who  led  my  way 
Through  the  great  waters,  bade  me  wear  it  home, 
A  token  tnat  my  tale  is  true.    "  And  keep  " 
She  said,  "  the  slippers  thou  hast  found,  for  thou. 
When  shod  with  them,  shalt  be  like  one  of  us. 
With  power  to  walk  at  will  the  ocean  floor, 
Among  its  monstrous  creatures  unafraid. 
And  feel  no  longing  for  the  air  of  heaven 
To  fill  thy  lungs,  and  send  the  warm,  red  blood 
Along  thy  veins.    But  thou  shalt  pass  the  hours 
to  dances  with  the  sea-nymphs,  or  go  forth. 
To  look  into  the  mysteries  of  the  abyss 
Where  never  plummet  reached.    And  thou  shalt  deep 
ihy  wearmess  away  on  downy  banks 
Of  sea-moss,  where  the  pulses  of  the  tide 
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On^hS^l^  ^*'  ^^^  ^t"-  "  ^o"  »h»lt  float 
On  tho  eoft  onrrenw  that  go  forth  and  wtod 
Prom  isle  to  isle,  and  wander  through  tCsea  " 

BoBpake  my  tellow-vojagstThef  words 
Somidmg  like  wavelets  on^Timtr  K 
^h  ^°  "^^^tpPPed  beside  a  hangiT  A 

mte  t^fc-^'^^"^  ''^'^  sandT^t^  foot, 
Af  fJ!,;        u*"  "matures  like  heraeU  were  ast 

MW^    ,    .  *°  °"^.*°  »  meadowi,  and  the  sweet 

Mh^  o^thHat*  '^<it%r'^^"'  i^'^-' 

That  f  would  ahare'thr^^ealS'^Sor^""  .0 
With  eager  appetite,  for  long  had  bee^T^  ' 

n*  i^.^*'??  we  wandered  o¥amid  thrRroves 
JnnnaolM  of  black  rook,  which,  from  beneath 

w    1  ^??j"."^  ^°^  """"id  them.    As  we  went 
We  loofcfed  into  the  hollows  of  the  ab™  ' 

The  skeletons  of  sharks,^    fong  white  spines 
Of  narwhale  and  of  dolp^      bones  nf  ^JrT 

^Zt  bei;  ?ff,f  *1  ^f  '°°'^^'  ""^  hast^  ok'^' 

iJut  beautiful  the  fountains  of  the  aea 
Sprang  upward  from  its  bed ;   the  X^  jets 

f^^^^°^«  ^">*°  ^^°  "«•»«  brine,      ' 
And  where  they  mingled  with  it,  the  K^at  deen 

AW^ft""*  "''""V'"  «'^'**»  the  g&S  air 
Above  a  fumaoe.    So  we  wandered  through^ 
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The  mighty  «orld  of  waten,  till,  at  length 

I  wearied  of  ita  wonders,  and  my  heart 

Began  to  yeam  for  my  dear  mountain  home. 

I  prayed  my  gentle  guide  to  lead  me  back  an 

To  the  upper  air.    "A  glorious  reabn,"  I  said, 

"  Is  this  thou  openest  to  me  ;   but  I  stray 

Bewildered  in  its  vastness ;   these  strange  sights 

And  this  strange  light  oppress  me.    I  must  see 

The  faces  that  I  love,  or  I  shall  die." 

'  She  took  my  hand,  and,  dartincr  through  the  waves. 
Brought  me  to  where  the  strea;      oy  whioh  we  came, 
Biiiihed  into  the  main  ocean.    Th^n  began 
A  slower  journey  upward.    Wearily  u. 

We  breasted  the  strong  current,  climbing  through 
The  rM)ids  tossing  high  their  foam.    The  night 
Came  down,  and,  in  the  clear  depth  of  a  pool, 
Edged  with  o'erhanging  rock,  we  took  our  rest 
Till  morning ;   and  I  slept,  and  dreamed  of  home 
And  thee.    A  pleasant  »ight  the  morning  showed ; 
The  green  fields  of  this  upper  world,  the  herds 
That  grazed  the  bank,  the  light  on  the  red  clouds. 
The  trees,  with  all  their  host  of  trembling  leaves. 
Lifting  and  lowering  to  the  restless  wind 
Their  branches.    As  I  woke  I  saw  them  all  140 

From  the  clear  stream  ;    yet  strangely  was  my  heart 
Parted  between  the  watery  world  and  this. 
And  as  we  journeyed  upward,  oft  I  thought 
Of  marvels  I  ''ad  seen,  ftnd  stopped  and  turned. 
And  lingered,  til!  I  thought  of  thee  again ; 
And  then  again  I  turned  and  clambered  up 
The  rivulet's  murmuring  path,  until  wo  came 
Beside  this  cottage  door.    There  tenderly 
My  fair  conductor  kissed  me,  and  I  saw 
Her  face  no  more.    I  took  the  slippers  off. 
Oh !   with  what  deep  delight  my  lungs  drew  in 
The  air  of  heaven  again,  and  with  what  joy 
I  felt  my  blood  bound  with  its  frrmer  glow ; 
And  now  I  never  leave  thy  side  again.' 
So  spoke  the  maiden  Sella,  with  large  tears 
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SS^  ^x.  H"^**  *y«»'  '""J  ta  the  porch 

Baplaoed  the  shppers.    Autumn  came  Snd  went- 

^0  winter  pa«8^;   another  summer  warmed 

Sf  r '*  ^If  =  ''°''*''»  autumn  Si^™"^ 

^e  grape  with  red.  yet  while  it  hunTunpIucked     >(So 

The  mother  ere  her  time  was  carrieJforS         ' 

To  sleep  among  the  solitary  hills 

A,ln^°fi,***"  "^'^  ^"'^l  °°  that  home 
V^Dt*with'h?,°T*,!r'-    ^^^  ^*^™  ''»*''«  there 

^^  ^g=   *•''  «^«'  ^^^  -'^*''  t^"^^  were 
Waned  to  a  gentle  sorrow.    Sella,  now.  '"' 

Was  often  absent  from  the  patriarch's  board ; 
ne  shppere  hung  no  longer  in  the  porch  ■ 
wi  f"'!*""^*  after  summer  nights^er  couch 

nat  Ztr^'^''*  'I'^T' ""d  weU  they  blew 
Th«fr?ln?^  wandenng  with  the  race  who  make 
Their  dwelling  m  the  waters.    Oft  her  looks 

TMtZ^y,'^:  ""''  °?  *«  "'•«"ited  word 
lold  that  her  thoughts  were  far  away.    In  vain 

?0h    1^^"  reasoned  with  her  tenderly.  ,8o 

.  Si'  ^c*"!?  °°*  *''"»  thy  kindred  • '  so  thev  nraved 

Ifear  Sella,  now  that  she  who  gave  us  &"'^     ' 
^Zt^f  8~.^e,-oh.  go  not  hence,  to  seek 
^rS'^rJS  ^"^  ''^'■'^ee  cold  realm  below. 
Tn  K  ^1?    ^^  ""^^  "°t  "»  "O"-  thee,  but  stfjy 
Sh    1    ^2,8^"?^*"**  8loiy  of  our  home.'        ^ 
Shcj  looked  at  the  n  with  those  mild  eyes  and  went 
But  said  no  word  in  answer,  nor  refrZed  ^  ' 

*rom  those  mysterious  wanderings  that  flUed 

Ind  nr^.K**""  "^^^  "  Wual  pain.  ,^ 

H^l^  **^*  y?""8er  sister,  fair  aS  shy. 
Had  growi  to  eaily  womanhood,  and  one 
Who  loved  her  wsll  Md  wooed  her  for  his  bride. 
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And  she  had  named  the  wedding  day.    The  held 

HM  given     a  fallings  for  the  marriage  feaat; 

The  roadside  garden  and  the  secret  glen 

Were  rifled  of  their  sweetest  flowers  to  twine 

The  door-posts,  and  to  lie  among  the  locks 

Of  maids,  the  wodding  guests,  and  from  the  boughs 

Of  mountain  orchards  had  the  fairest  fruit  joo 

Been  plucked  to  glisten  in  the  canisters. 

Then,  trooping;  over  hill  and  valley,  came 

Matron  and  maid,  grave  men  and  smiling  youths. 

Like  swallows  gathering  for  their  autumn  dight. 

In  costumes  of  that  simpler  age  they  came, 

That  gave  the  limbs  large  play,  and  wrapt  the  form 

In  easy  folds,  yet  bright  with  glowing  hues 

As  suited  holidays.    All  hastened  on 

To  that  glad  bridal.    There  ahready  stood 

The  priest  prepared  to  soy  the  spousal  rite,  310 

And  there  the  harpers  ih  due  order  sat. 

And  there  the  singers.     Sella,  midst  them  all, 

Moved  strangely  and  serenely  beautiful. 

With  clear  blue  eyes,  fair  looks,  and  brow  and  cheek 

Colourless  as  the  lily  of  the  lakes. 

Yet  moulded  to  such  shape  as  artists  give 

To  beings  of  immortal  youth.    Her  hands 

Had  decked  her  sister  for  the  bridal  hour 

With  chosen  flowers,  and  lawn  whoee  delicate  threads 

Vied  with  the  spider's  spinning.    There  she  stood 

With  such  a  gentle  pleasure  in  her  looks  311 

As  might  beseem  a  river-nymph's  soft  eyes 

Gracing  a  bridal  of  the  r^e  whose  flocks 

Were  pastured  on  the  borders  of  her  stream. 

She  smiled,  but  from  that  calm  sweet  face  the  smile 

Was  soon  to  pass  away.    That  very  mom 

The  elder  of  the  brothers,  as  he  stood 

Upon  the  hillside,  had  beheld  the  maid. 

Emerging  from  the  channel  of  the  brook, 
T3t:*u  ii t — v^  ^(^tgj  ■—      ... 


Wring  dry  her  drippmg  locks,  and  in  a  cleft 
Of  hanging  rock,  beside  a  screen  of  boughs, 
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B!5Tn-^*^'^.»'*?P«"-    None  before 
Slfi^??''''*"'**"'^  *•»«"»•    Then  Se  laid 
The  hfy  buds,  and  hastily  drew  forth 
^d  threw  aoroM  her  shonldeiB  a  light  robe 
a.n'Sw.S'i^if*'^'  »°d  ^*  b^unZg  .tops 
Th?  .J^^i*"^  '°f«*;    ^«  7°"t»'  beheld  mdTrked 

St«S  j„^  *t?  marnage  rite  been  said ;   the  bride 
Stood  in  the  blush  that  from  her  burning  oheek 
Glowed  down  the  alabaster  neck.  aTmom 
Cnmsons  the  pearly  heaven  half-way  to  tte  west 

mTSJ";?''!J'P^°  *•'•'  "":   tl'e  youths    *^ 
All  started  to  the  dance.    Among  4em  moved 

Oanght  from  the  swaving  of  the  summer  sea 

^e  young  drew  fortfi  the  elders  to  the  dwce         ,„ 

A^'hn™S'*^*''\'!P'"  '^''^°'"  el'eerful  shouts 
Uwn  Jhl  mlitll'?''*^'-.  ^IS?y  "^^  •'^"^  *e  sound 
'TmJZ     !S?*"^  footpaths  paused  and  said, 
A  merry  weddmg.'    Lovers  stole  away  ' 

Th«  alT^  afternoon  to  bowers  that  ^ged 

Se  tto?*^' Tf  ^?-**  '"^  ^'^P^ed  there 
xfj-     ?•.    .J"®?®  '**er  tmies  can  guess.  ,6, 

Meanwhile  the  brothers,  when  the  mmy  din        ' 

Was  loudest,  stole  to  where  the  slippers  Z 

^  wWe  a'ut'?.«*rr.'-  ''\'  *°"°-^dow/'the  brook 
JLo  wnere  a  little  rapid  rushed  between 

The'^^Z  °'  "T"*  '"^^-  "^^  'Japped  t^em  in. 
It«  .™^K'-^.-'''®y  *^°^^  "8  facl^  flung  up 
Its  smaU  bright  waves  hke  hands,  and  seeW  to  take 
The  prize  with  eagerness  and  draW  it  do^  ^^^ 


They.^gleaming  tlSpugh  the  waters  a«  they  went, 
i  sound  the  shining  stones, 


And  striking  with  : 
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Slid  down  the  ttiMm.   The  brothen  looked  uul  watohed 
Aud  Urtened  with  fuU  beating  heart,  till  now 
The  dght  and  lound  had  paaaed,  and  lilently 
And  half  repentant  hastened  to  the  lodge 

w^?  T  '^"  ."??"  ••'•  "* :   *''•'  °"«»<!  rang 
Withm  the  dweUing  still,  but  lue  mirth  waied : 

A^r,S°?^  «  S"*"**  rf  '»'«'ie™g  toward  their  homes 

Across  the  fields,  and  far  on  hillside  paths 

Gleamed  the  white  robes  of  maidens.    SeUa  grew    380 

Weary  of  the  long  merriment;   she  thought 

Of  her  stiU  haunte  beneath  the  soundlei?  sea. 

And  all  unseen  withdrew  and  sought  the  cleft 

8h^™!!?h5   Jaid  the  slippers.    They  were  gone. 

She  searched  tne  brookside  near,  yet  found  them  not. 

i™?.  ™  neart  sank  within  her,  and  she  ran 

WUdly  from  place  to  place,  and  once  again 

Bhe  searched  the  secret  clefi,  and  next  she  stooped 

And  with  spread  palms  ifelt  carefuUy  beneath 

The  tufted  herbs  and  bushes,  and  again  ,«, 

And  yet  agun  she  searched  the  rooky  cleft. 

W,a  couia  have  taken  them  ? '    That  question  cleared 
The  mystery.    She  remembered  suddenly 
That  when  the  dance  was  in  iU  gayest  whirl. 
Her  brothers  were  not  seen,  and  when,  at  length, 
Thev  reappeared,  the  elder  joined  the  eportt 
With  shouts  of  boisterous  mirth,  and  irhm  her  eye 
^e  younger  snrank  in  sUenoe.    'Now,  I  know 
The  guilty  ones,'  she  said,  a.  d  left  the  spot. 
And  stood  before  the  youths  with  such  I  look        400 
Of  angmsh  and  reproach  that  well  they  knew 

^  ,  ?^H'  ™'*  '''™°»*  wished  the  deed  undone. 

wT^I  *n  ^^  ?'™^  *^'  "•'"8«  •     And  pardon  us  ; 
We  did  It  all  in  love ;   we  could  not  bear 
That  the  cold  world  of  w  iters  and  the  strange 
Uemgs  that  dweU  within  it  ihould  beguile 
Our  sister  from  us.'    Then  they  told  her  all ; 
How  they  had  seen  her  stealthily  bestow 
^e  shppers  in  the  deft,  and  how  by  stealth  409 

Ihey  took  them  thence  and  bore  them  down  the  brook, 
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JvL^  f  K  ^^°  '*"'*  ■"»  °"'  eternally  ' 

V«  1,       ^  r   '■     "^y  ''Wk  ye  not  mv  life  ? 

f^u  nurriea  to  her  chamber,  and  the  suesta 
Who  yet  had  lingered  silently  withdrew 

BuTtt'hf  oM'"'*^  •"  ^^^  ""^-J^'  bower. 
She  re^them^'S  the^d^Sr'-  "he'Z"*"?"' 

Have  ye  to  make  it  less,  nor  yet  to  Kwthe 

Tlf«^'fr  i   I  "tall  bear  it  aa  I  may 

?n  th^***i'  ^°'  *'^  ''°»"  tJ*"*  I  have  passed 
to  the  calm  region  of  the  middle  sea  '^ 

mih!r~t  ♦^  "^  y°"  "°*'    They,  overawed 

Darkening  b  Jrfhe''m:rai;''s^dSr'°"'' 
MelH  mto  streams  of  rai  r.     That  wel??niB-.t 

^O^f  ^'  '?'"°"^''  """muring Is^sS^^walked 
nJ^t^  region  of  the  middle  4a !  ' 

S  «"«?>'cwer8  and  grots,  in  which  I  loved 
A^/Th?  tT  '*'*  '    ^"^  ^  *•»  1°»8  for  you 
Yet  „«™    ''°''  '^""'e^'y  ^^^^^  ye  are 
Ye  .-enlf   ***  ^  ?"  T™  '    And  dearer  ye  . 
iJTl^  °?^,  "*  "'''»«  "''«'»  company 

Ar&  n?  ^'&'^"  '0^0.  »nd  voices  soft      ^ 
mf?-  *.?'  h^*'  ''*^"«  "long  the  she  , 
Uttering  the  tenderest  words*    Oh  I   ae'er  a-ain 

Jhat  dwelU  withm.  and  vainly  shaU  I  ^e 
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To  hear  your  iweet  low  voioM.    Haply  now  450 

Ye  miff  me  in  your  deep-aea  home,  and  think 

Of  me  with  pity,  aa  of  one  condemned 

To  haont  thb  upper  world,  with  its  hanh  loundi 

And  glaring  lighta,  ita  withering  heato,  iU  froita, 

Cruel  and  killtng,  its  delirious  itrife*, 

And  all  iU  feveridi  paMions,  till  I  die.' 

So  mourned  ihe  the  long  night,  and  when  the  mom 
Brightened  the  mountain!,  from  her  lattice  looked 
The  maiden  on  a  world  that  waa  to  her 
A  desolate  and  dreary  waste.    That  day  4fe 

She  passed  in  wandering  by  the  brook  that  oft 
Had  been  her  pathway  to  the  sea,  and  still 
Seemed,  with  its  cheerful  murmur,  to  invite 
Her  footsteps  thither.    '  Well  mayit  thou  rejoice. 
Fortunate  stream  I '   she  said,  '  and  dance  along 
Thy  bed,  and  make  thy  course  one  ceaseless  strain 
Of  music,  for  thou  joumeyest  toward  the  deep. 
To  which  I  shall  return  no  more.'    The  night 
Brought  her  to  her  lone  chamber,  and  she  knelt 
And  prayed,  with  many  tears,  to  Him  whose  huid 
Toucnea  the  wounded  heart  and  it  is  healed.  471 

With  prayer  there  came  new  thoughts  and  new  desires. 
She  asked  for  patience  and  a  deeper  lore 
For  those  with  whom  her  lot  was  henceforth  cast, 
And  that  in  acts  of  mercy  she  might  lose 
The  sense  of  her  own  sorrow.    When  she  rose 
A  weight  was  lifted  from  her  heart.    She  sougb*^ 
Her  couch,  and  slept  a  long  and  peaceful  sleep. 
At  mom  she  woke  to  a  new  life.    Her  days 
Henceforth  vere  given  to  quiet  tasks  of  good  480 

In  the  great  world.    Men  hearkened  to  her  words. 
And  wondered  at  their  wisdom  and  obeyed, 
And  saw  how  beautiful  the  law  of  love 
Can  make  the  cares  and  toils  of  daily  life. 

Still  did  she  love  to  haunt  the  springs  and  brooks. 
As  in  her  cheerful  childhood,  and  sne  taught 
The  skill  to  pierce  the  soil  and  meet  tiie  veins 
Of  dear  cold  water  winding  underneath, 
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And  r%U  them  forth  to  cUyUght.    From  afar 
She  i.»de  men  bring  the  tiim  on  lea  rows 
Of  jpUlMrt  .rohee  to  the  enltry  Umn 
And  on  the  hot  ^  of  the  rommer  fling 
The  .pray  of  dwhing  fountain..    To  relieve 

Th^r.-T'^  'l'""^''  '■'»  '^"""^  them  horto  tame 
^e  niriUng  .tream,  and  make  him  drive  the  wWl 
That  whirl,  the  humming  milUtono  and  thwT^eM. 

Tbat^±?Th'^t^rj^  "^  '^^*«"  of  the  olont 
lliat  drench  the  hiU.ide  in  the  time  of  rain. 

We«,  gathered  at  her  bidding  into  p^l.       ' 

And  in  the  month,  of  drought  led  ffi  'aaain 

™ifct?§  T^-^  *°  ^fre.h  the  v,.!S?    ■ 
TiU  the  .1^  aarkened  with  retumina  .     «« 

And  far  and  near  hor  name  wa«  named  with  1«™ 

Her^r^r**-    ^'"»  ^^  k'yt.  «  t^  came  oi    • 
Hw  rtately  preeence ;   .tiU  W  eyeTlooked  f^ 
From  under  their  calm  brow.  ae^righSy  ole^ 
A.  the  transparent  well,  by  which  .He  «t 

U^^  w.^'tV"*'-    StUI  Le  k»t  her  fair 
Unwrinkled  feature.,  though  her  look,  wei*  wh«- 
Ahundred  time,  had  auZer  rin«  her  bSt^"** 

So  old  tr^lition.  tell,  before  .he  dilid 
tAAZf^^^'^^T""^  her.  and  her  death 
TSlWt-*'P'^!?'.!*"''y«-     By  the  brook 
^  bickermg  »n  beade  the  oottige  door 

^  W  thr*"  ^"t'  *'"'y  "^red  tfr  m^ument. 

ln5  J!.     '!u''T'  fonning  a  Kttle  iale, 

And  there  the  flowers  that  lore  the  ruknino  stream 

S^^^«""'  ^™?  oare«angly  around 

The  stone  engraved  with  Sella',  honoured  name 
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AuBOKA,  rising  from  her  couch  beside 

The  famed  Tithonus,  brought  the  light  of  day 

To  men  and  to  immortals.    Then  the  gods 

Came  to  their  seats  in  council.    With  them  came 

High  thundering  Jupiter,  amon^^st  them  all 

The  mightiest.    Pallas,  mindful  of  the  past. 

Spoke  of  (Jlysses  and  his  many  woes. 

Grieved  that  he  still  was  with  the  island  nymph. 

'  Oh,  father  Jove,  and  all  ye  blessed  ones 
Who  Uve  for  ever  1   let  not  sceptred  king  lo 

Henceforth,  be  gracious,  mild,  and  merciful, 
And  righteous ;  rather  be  he  deaf  to  prayer, 
And  prone  to  deeds  of  vrong,  since  no  one  now 
Bemembers  the  divine  Ulysses  more 
Among  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled, 
Benignly,  like  a  father.    Still  he  lies, 
Weighed  down  by  many  sorrows,  in  the  isle 
And  dwelling  of  Caljrpso,  who  so  long 
Oinstrains  his  stay.    To  his  dear  native  land 
Depart  he  cannot ;   ship,  arrayed  with  oars,  to 

And  seamen  has  he  none,  to  bear  him  o'er 
The  breast  of  the  broad  ocean.    Nay,  even  now, 
Against  his  well-beloved  son  a  plot 
Is  laid,  to  slay  him  as  he  journeys  home 
From  Fylos  the  divine,  and  from  the  walls 
Of  famous  Sparta,  whither  he  had  gone 
To  gather  tidings  of  his  fathers  fate.' 

Then  answered  her  the  ruler  of  the  storms : 
•  My  child,  what  words  are  tht«e  that  pass  thy  lips  T 
Was  not  thy  long-determined  counsel  this,  30 

That,  in  good  time,  Ulysses  should  return, 
To  be  avenged  ?    Guide,  then,  Telemaohus, 
Wisely,  for  so  thou  canst,  that,  all  unharmed. 
He  reach  his  native  land,  and,  in  their  barks. 
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HMieward  the  snitor-train  retrace  their  way ' 
'  IW™^   f '  ^^  t'^«d  to  Hermes,  his  dear  son  : 
Hermes,  for  thou,  in  this,  my  messenger 

^k-tn""  *"  *'^'  5?  ^''^  bright-hairSl  nymph 
Make  known  my  steadfast  purpose,  the  return 
Of  suflenng  Ulysses.    Neither  iods 
Nor  men  shall  guide  his  voyage     On  a  raft 
ftfede  firm  with^bands,  he  shsSdepla^  'reach 
After  long  hardships,  on  the  twenuTh  X         ' 

^  »'^i^''^}:°"'.°^^^^^-  °°  whose  isle^' 
OweU  the  PheaoiMis,  kinsmen  of  the  gods. 

&  ^^  ?  8??  «haU  honour  him,  and  thence 
Send  him  to  hw  loved  country  in  a  ship. 
With  ample  gifts  of  brass  and  gold,  and  store 

i^'r^^^"^H"'??•  '^.''^''^  ^  ne'er  had^rought 
lrfZ^f\  fAP"""'  H  h«  reached  his  home  % 
Bafely  with  all  his  portion  of  the  spoil. 
Bo  18  It  preordained,  that  he  behold 

m.  T^l^f%^'  ^''^  ***°d  ""^  "O"  within 
His  iiigh-roofed  palace,  on  his  native  soil.' 

aJ?i!^^ '\*'^^  ^""^^  Argicide  obeyed. 
And  hastUy  beneath  his  feet  he  bound 
The  fair,  ambrosial,  golden  sandals,  worn 
10  hear  him  over  ocean  like  the  wind, 

ml«^^*K  K  •*"?;"««  'and-    His  wand  he  took, 
W«,.«with  he  softly  seals  the  eyes  of  men, 

^LnT?K*'"'^  ei  ^' ^""""'^OP-    With  this 
Bi  hand  the  mighty  Argos-queller  flew. 
And  lighting  on  Keria,  from  the  sky 
SKiS"!?'"^  ^  the  deep,  and  skimmed  its  face 
T^tJ^^f^?.^'""^^'  *'"'*  °°  "^e  broad  gulfs 
Of  the  unfrmtful  ocean  seeks  her  prev 
Md  often  dips  her  pinions  in  the  brine. 
Ho  Hermes  flew  along  the  waste  of  waves. 

WoS?,  Z,     .u*  ^^^^  ^^*  "'a""!,  far  away. 
Forth  from  the  dark  blue  ocean-sweU  he  step%d 
Upon  the  sea-beach,  walking  till  he  came    ^^^ 
M^«  J^VfS"*  in  which  the  bright-haired  nymph 
Made  her  abode.    He  found  the  n^ph  within. 
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A  file  blazed  brightly  on  the  hearth,  and  far 
Was  wafted  o'er  the  isle  the  fragrant  smoke 
Of  cloven  cedar,  bnming  in  the  flame. 
And  cypress  wood.    Meanwhile,  in  her  recess. 
She  sweetly  sang,  as  bnsily  she  threw 
The  golden  shuttle  through  the  web  she  wove. 
And  all  about  the  giotto  alders  grew. 
And  poplars,  and  sweet-smelling  cypresses, 
In  a  green  forest,  high  among  whose  boughs 
Birds  of  broad  wing,  wood-owls  and  falcons,  built 
Their  nests,  and  crows,  with  voices  sounding  far. 
All  haunting  for  their  food  the  ocean  side. 
A  vine,  with  downy  leaves  and  clustering  grapes. 
Crept  over  all  the  cavern  rock.    Four  springs 
Poured  forth  their  glittering  waters  in  a  row. 
And  here  and  there  went  wandering  side  by  side. 
Around  were  meadows  of  soft  green,  o'ergrown 
With  violets  and  parslev.    'Twas  a  spot 
Where  even  an  Immortal  might,  awhile. 
Linger,  and  gaze  with  wonder  and  delij^t. 
The  herald  Argos-queller  stood,  and  saw, 
And  marvelled  ;   but  as  soon  as  he  had  viewed 
The  wonders  of  the  place,  he  turned  his  steps, 
Entering  the  broad-roofed  cave.    Calypso  there. 
The  glorious  goddess,  saw  him  as  he  oame, 
And  knew  him,  for  the  ever-living  gods 
Are  to  each  other  known,  though  one  may  dwell 
Far  from  the  rest.    Ulysses,  largp  of  heart. 
Was  not  within.    Apart,  upon  the  shore, 
He  sat  and  sorrowed,  where  ha  oft,  in  tears 
And  sighs  and  vain  repinings,  passed  the  hours. 
Gazing  with  wet  eyes  on  the  barren  deep. 
Now,  placing  Hermes  on  a  shining  seat 
Of  state,  Calypso,  glorious  goddess,  said,  < 

'  Thou  of  the  golden  wand,  revered  and  loved. 
What,  Hermes,  brings  thee  hither  1    Passing  few 
Have  been  thy  visits.    Make  thy  pleasure  mown. 
My  heart  enjoins  me  to  obey,  if  aught 
That  thou  commandest  be  within  my  power, 
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'  Art  thou  a  Bis^A^  ^i  °1?'"»8«  '°»<>'^  = 
A  god,  why  oaiSel  WtW  »    v  *  *'^  *"'  ?»' 

For*'who'"oT^?'^  "^t^JoveWoSr^d. 

n*  i^ZiTwl    •    ^'"  *"^  purposes 
Waegig-bearmg  Jove.    With  thee  abides 
^\n     if"'  ^^•J^''  ""Oft  unCpy  m^' 

Sank  aU  Ls  gallant  comrades  in  the  d^ 

He  must  not  perish,  tZlroTMCloy^'  ''^" 
So  «  Jt  preordained  that  he  behold 

He  RwitTni*^^',*"*  ^«  °»t've  soil.' 

W»n  onoe  Aurora.  rosy.fingeied,X.k 
tfi'^fl^'*;   ye  were  stung, 
bhssful  lives,  with  envionshate 
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Till  ohaste  Diana,  of  the  golden  throne, 

Smote  him  with  silent  arrows  from  her  bow, 

And  slew  him  in  Ortygia.    Thus,  again, 

When  bright-haired  Ceres,  swayed  by  her  own  heart, 

In  fields  which  bore  three  yearly  harvests,  met 

lasion  as  a  lover,  this  was  known 

Ere  long  to  Jupiter,  ■v.lo  flung  from  high 

A  flaming  thunderbolt,  and  laid  him  dead. 

And  now  ye  envy  me,  that  with  me  dwells  i6o 

A  mortal  man.    I  saved  him,  as  he  clung. 

Alone,  upon  his  floating  keel,  for  Jove 

Had  cloven,  with  a  bolt  of  fire,  from  heaven, 

His  galley  in  the  midst  of  the  black  sea. 

And  all  his  gallant  comrades  perished  there. 

Him  kindly  I  received ;    I  cherished  him, 

And  promised  him  a  life  that  ne'er  should  know 

Decay  or  death.    But,i  since  no  god  has  power 

To  elude  or  to  withstand  the  purposes 

Of  aegis-bearing  Jove,  let  him  Heiwut,  170 

If  BO  the  sovereign  moves  him  aiii  commands, 

Over  the  barren  deep.     I  send  him  not ; 

For  neither  ship  arrayed  with  oars  have  I, 

Nor  seamen,  o'er  the  boundless  waste  of  waves 

To  bear  him  hence.    My  counsel  I  will  give. 

And  nothing  will  I  hide  that  he  should  know, 

Toplace  him  safely  on  his  native  shore.' 

The  herald  Argos-queller  answered  her : 
'  Dismiss  him  thus,  and  bear  in  mind  the  wrath 
Of  Jove,  lest  it  be  kindled  against  thee.'  iSo 

Thus  having  said,  the  mighty  Argicide 
Departed,  and  the  nymph,  who  now  had  heard 
The  doom  of  Jove,  sought  the  great-hearted  man, 
Ulysseg.    Him  she  found  beside  the  deep. 
Seated  alone,  with  eyes  from  which  the  tears 
Were  never  dried,  for  now  no  more  the  nymph 
Delighted  him  ;  he  wasted  his  sweet  life 
In  yearning  for  his  home.    Night  after  night 
He  slept  constrained  within  the  hollow  cave. 
The  unwilling  by  the  fond,  and,  day  by  day,  190 
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He  wt  upon  the  rooks  that  edired  th«  .h/»- 
And  m  continual  weeping  andfn  .i^t  ^^' 
a^L^u  ^P^'Vfi.  wore  the  honpB  away 
Q«ziM  through  tea™  upon  the  iM^en  dwD 

uiTOBw  the  great  BoSBrer.  ae  she  buoTb. 

No  raft,  against  thy  wish,  unless  thou  sUa^ 

How  could  thy  heart  ™™,f!.,.?  8^*  '*  "°t ' 
Now  bear  me  wHne«  Sh  ^  *'""u*"  "^^  ' 

That  flow  beneath -w,.  mightiest  oa^  of  all 
And  most  pByere<l  by  aU  the  blessed  godT' 

But  that  I  plan  for  thee  and  counsel  thee 
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What  I  would  do  were  I  in  need  like  thine.  ijo 

I  bear  a  juster  mind ;   my  boaom  holds 
A  pitying  heart,  and  not  a  heart  of  steel.' 

Thus  having  said,  the  glorious  goddess  moved 
Away  with  hasty  steps,  and  where  she  trod 
He  followed,  till  they  reached  the  vaulted  cave. 
The  goddess  and  the  hero.    There  he  took 
The  seat  whence  Hermes  had  just  risen.    The  uymph 
Brought  forth  whatever  mortals  eat  and  drink 
To  set  before  him.    She,  right  opposite 
To  that  of  great  Ulysses,  took  her  seat.  340 

Ambrosia  there  her  maidens  laid,  and  there 
Poured  nectar.    Both  put  forth  their  hands,  and  took 
The  ready  viands,  till  at  length  the  calls 
Of  hunger  and  of  thitst  were  satisfied ; 
Calypso,  glorious  goddeea,  then  began : 

'  Son  of  Laert<iB,  man  of  many  wiles. 
High-bom  Ulysses !    "nms  wilt  thou  depart 
Home  to  thy  native  country  t    'Then  farewell ; 
But,  couldst  thou  know  the  sufferings  Fate  ordains 
For  thee  ere  yet  thou  landest  on  its  shore,  350 

Thou  wculdst  remain  to  keep  this  home  with  me. 
And  be  immortal,  strong  as  is  thy  wish 
To  see  thy  wife — a  wish  that,  day  by  day. 
Possesses  thee.    I  cannot  deem  myself 
In  form  or  face  less  beautiful  than  she. 
For  never  with  immortals  can  the  race 
Of  mortal  dames  in  form  <rr  face  compare.' 

Ulysses,  the  sagacious,  answered  her, 
'  BeM  with  me,  gracious  goddess  ;   well  I  know 
All  thou  couldst  say.    The  sai^e  Penelope  afc 

In  feature  and  in  stature  comes  not  nigh 
To  thee  ;   for  she  is  mortal,  deathless  thou 
And  ever  yoimg  ;  yet,  day  by  day,  I  long 
To  be  at  home  once  more,  and  pine  to  see 
The  hour  of  my  return.    Even  though  some  god 
Smite  me  on  the  black  ocean,  I  shall  bear 
The  stroke,  for  in  my  bosom  dwells  a  mind 
Patient  of  suffering  ;   much  have  I  endured, 
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And  muoh  survived,  In  temmrts  on  the  deep 

And  an  the  battle  ;  let  this  Wppen  too  '       ^  ,„ 

Anf'nlS  fl,'  i*"*  •'"°  ^5*  •^"'^  :  *»'«  "ght  came  on 
tod  now  the  twain  withdrew  to  a  recess 

Th!S  J°  w  J*"'**"*  ''*^-  '''»«™.  «de  by  side, 
ney  took  their  rest.    But  when  the  child  of  dawn 
Aurora,  rosy-fingered,  looked  abroad.  ' 

imysses  pu*  his  vest  and  mantle  on  : 
The  nymph  too  in  a  robe  of  silver  white, 
Ample,  and  delicate,  and  beautiful 

Wound  a  fair  golden  girdle,  drew  a  veU 
Over  her  head,  and  planned  to  send  awav 
Magnammous  Ulysses.    She  bestowed 

W.n  fi^  5*f  •  ?J  '^''  *"'*  'l°"We  edged, 

WeU  fitted  to  thB  baud,  the  handle  Taught 

Of  ohve  wood,  firm  set,  and  beautiful. 

A  pojshed  adze  she  gave  him  next,  and  led 

The  way  to  a  far  corner  of  the  isle, 

W^re  lofty  trees,  alders  and  popl^,  stood 

And  firs  that  reached  the  clouds,  sapless  and  drv 

Long  smce,  and  fitter  thus  to  ride  the  wav^.^   ,5, 

Sr^r^  Bhown  where  grew  the  tallest  Trees 

i(^'£°T\^^^^^-  «'"8''t  •»«  homo. 
T^t  ,-n  i^i'lf  ^f^^'^^<^  soon  the  task  was  done. 
Twenty  m  all  he  brought  to  earth,  and  squared 
Their  trunks  with  the  sharp  st«el    and  clrefuUy 

JLl,^*^^*^**^''  ^'^^-  "«»  '"°»ght  them  by  a  lino 
mte  Sf<*C}0U8  goddess,  having  brought      ^ 
Wmtles,  he  bored  the  beams,  aid,  fitting  them 
Together,  made  them  fast  with  nails  and  clamS. 
As  when  some  builder,  skilful  in  his  art 
J^ames,  for  a  ship  of  burden,  the  broad  keel, 
Such  ample  breadth  Dlyeses  gave  the  raft 

aS^a^  ?T'^.  ?**'"»  ^^  i^ared  a  deck, 
^floored  It  with  long  planks  from  end  to  end 
to  this  a  mast  he  raised,  and  to  the  mart 

Tn  tt^*  ^^  '•  ^^  ,^1*"^  »  ""Jder  neat. 
To  gmde  the  raft  along  her  course,  and  ^und 
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With  woven  work  of  willow  bonglu  he  fenced 

Her  lidse  againit  the  daahingt  of  the  aea. 

Calypao,  graoions  BoddeM,  brought  him  store  310 

Of  canraa,  which  he  fitly  shaped  to  sails, 

And,  riggiiig  her  with  cords,  and  ropes,  and  stays, 

Heaved  ner  with  levers  into  the  great  deep. 

Twas  the  fourth  day ;   his  labours  now  werr  done. 
And,  on  the  fifth,  the  goddess  from  her  isle 
Dismissed  him,  newly  horn  the  bath,  arrayed 
In  nrmenta  given  by^  her,  that  shed  perfume*. 
A  udn  of  dark  red  wine  die  put  on  board, 
A  larger  one  of  water,  and  for  food 
A  basket,  storea  with  viands  such  aa  please  jm 

The  appetite.    A  friendly  wind  and  soft 
She  sent  before.    The  great  Ulysses  spread 
His  canvas  joyfully,  to  catch  the  breeze. 
And  sat  and  guided  with  nice  care  the  h    ._, 
Gazing  with  fixed  eye  on  the  Pleiades, 
Bodtes  settii^  late,  and  the  Great  Bear, 
By  others  caUed  the  Wain,  which,  wheeling  round. 
Looks  ever  toward  Orion,  and  alone 
Dips  not  into  the  waters  of  the  deep. 
For  so  Calypso,  glorious  goddess,  bcuk  33a 

That,  on  his  ocean  journey,  he  should  keep 
That  constellation  ever  on  his  left. 
Ncv  seventeen  days  were  in  the  voyage  past, 
And  on  the  eighteenth  shadowy  heights  appeared. 
The  nearest  point  of  the  Pheacian  land, 
Lying  on  the  dark  ocean  like  a  shield. 

But  mighty  Neptune,  coming  from  among 
The  Ethiopians,  saw  him.    Far  away 
He  saw,  from  mountain  heights  of  Solyma, 
The  voyager,  and  burned  with  fiercer  wrath,  34a 

And  shook  his  head,  and  said  within  himself : 

'  Strange  I   now  I  see  the  gods  have  new  designs 
For  this  Ulysses,  formed  wliile  I  was  yet 
In  Ethiopia.    He  draws  near  the  land 
Of  the  ^leacians,  where  it  is  decreed 
He  shall  o'erpass  the  boundary  of  his  woes ; 
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But  flrrt,  I  think,  he  wUl  htn  mooh  to  bear.' 

tia  ipoke,  and  round  about  him  oaUed  the  olnuda 
AM  rouaed  the  ooean,  wielding  in  his  hand 
S*  i*^"*'  "unmoned  all  the  hurrioanee  jjo 

Of  all  the  winda,  and  oove.«d  earth  and  sky 
At  onoe  with  mists,  while  from  above,  the  night 
FeU  suddenly.    The  east  wind  and  the  south 
Bushed  forth  at  onoe,  with  the  strong-blowing  west. 
Aad  the  clear  north  rolled  up  his  mighty  waves. 
UlyMM  tnmbled  in  his  knees  and  heart. 
And  thus  to  his  great  soul,  lamenting,  said : 

'  yfbai  will  become  of  me  ?  unhappy  man  I 
I  fear  that  all  the  goddess  said  was  true. 
Foretelling  what  disasters  should  o'ertake  «6a 

My  voyage,  ere  I  reach  my  native  land, 
^w  an  her  words  fulfilled.    How  Jupiter 
Wraps  the  great  heaven  in  clouds  and  stirs  the  deep 
To  tumult !    Wilder  grow  the  hurricanes 
M  all  the  win'is,  and  now  my  fate  is  sure, 
jjrioe  h»PPy.  four  tiaas  happy  they,  who  fell 
^  TVoy's  wide  field,  warring  for  Atieus'  sons. 
Oh,  had  I  met  my  fate  and  perished  there. 
That  very  day  on  which  the  Trojan  host 
Around  the  dead  Achilles,  hurled  et  me  .70 

^ir  brann  javelins ;   I  had  then  received 
Due  burial  and  great  glory  with  the  Greeks ; 
Now  must  I  die  a  miserable  death.' 

As  thiis  he  spoke,  upon  him,  from  on  high 
A  huge  and  frightful  billow  broke  ;  it  whirled 
The  raft  around,  and  far  from  it  he  fell, 
ffls  hands  let  ao  the  rudder ;   a  fierce  rush 
|M  all  the  winds  together  snapped  in  twain 
The  mast ;  far  o£E  the  yard  and  canvas  flew 
Into  the  deep ;  the  billow  held  him  long  3S0 

Beneath  the  waters,  and  he  strove  in  vain 
Quickly  to  rise  to  air  frrm  that  huge  swell 
W  ocean,  for  the  garments  weighed  him  down 
Which  fair  Calypso  gave  him.    But,  at  length. 
Emerging,  he  rejected  from  his  throat 
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The  bitter  brine  that  down  hie  fonhead  itteamed. 
Even  then,  thongh  hopelem  with  dl»m»y,  hit  thonaht 
Wm  on  the  raft,  and,  .truggling  through  the  warM, 
He  MiMd  It,  sprang  on  board,  and  seated  there 
Ejoaped  the  threatened  death.    StUl  to  and  fro 
The  rolling  billowe  drove  it.    At  the  wind 
In  autumn  iweepe  the  tliistlei  o'e.-  the  field 
guwing  together,  w  the  blasts  of  heaven 
Hither  and  thither  drove  it  o'er  the  sea. 
And  now  the  south  wind  flung  it  to  the  north 
To  buffet ;  now  the  east  windf  to  the  west. 

Ino  Leuoothea  saw  him  clinging  there. 
The  deUoate-footed  child  of  Cadmus,  once 
A  mortal,  speaking  with  a  mortal  voice, 
^ugh  now,  within  the  ocean-gnlfs,  she  shares 
The  lionouw  of  the  gods.    With  pity  she 
Seheld  Ulysses  strugghng  thus  distressed, 
And,  rismg  from  the  abyss  below,  in  form 
A  cormorant,  the  sea-nymph  took  her  perch 
On  the  weU-banded  raft,  and  thus  she  said  • 

Ah,  luckless  man,  how  hast  thou  angered  thus 
Jjartn-shakin^  Neptune,  that  he  visits  thee 
With  these  disasters  T    Yet  he  cannot  take 
Although  he  seek  it  ea.jesUy,  thy  life. 
Now  do  my  bidding,  for  thou  seemest  wise.  4,0 

I^;^  aside  thy  K:-.-ments,  let  the  raft 
^  with  the  winds,  while  thou,  by  strength  of  arm 
UakMt  thy  way  in  swimming  to  the  land 
Of  the  Pheaoians,  where  thy  safety  lies. 
Receive  this  veil  and  bind  its  heavenly  woof 
Beneath  thy  breast,  and  have  no  further  fear 
Of  Iwrdship  or  of  danger.    But,  as  soon 
As  thou  Shalt  touch  the  island,  take  it  off 
And  turn  away  thy  face,  and  fling  it  far   ' 
From  where  thou  standest,  into  the  black  deep ' 

The  goddess  gave  the  veil  as  thus  she  spoke 
And  to  the  tossing  deep  went  down,  in  form 
A  cormorant ;  the  black  wave  covered  her. 
But  still  Ulysses,  mighty  sufferer, 
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And  w2i  ♦^"f  ""''*';"   ^  '^l  keep  myXT 

For  nothing  l^  i^^^^  ^I'T'-' 

vJ^xTI  t^"^"^  **^'  P»TW«>  «  Us' mind 
Mi^'^f  Neptune  aeitT  miX  w^vi 

mi^™  o^^  i."^  »_,Tiolent  wind  uplift, 
fertrode  it.  lilte  a  fioneman  BnliV^  . 

The  watew'S^^  iho':?'"'  '^^'^  '"i*'^'*.,  roam 
IVom  death  and  from  tie  fatea'.  migErbe  the  guert 
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Of  the  HmmUm,  man  who  1ot»  the  m*. 

He  flMted,  oft  hit  BeMt  fonboding  death 

But  when  the  bright-hkired  Eoe  hid  fnlflUed 

The  thW  dey'i  oonne,  end  all  the  wind*  wen  laid, 

And  calm  waa  on  the  watery  waate,  he  law 

TJat  land  wai  near,  ai,  lifted  on  the  oiert  70 

Of  a  hnge  iwell,  he  looked  with  sharmned  liBht  • 

^  V.,^  *'^'*  ^  P^or^  makeST glad 

Hia  chUd    n'i  heart,  when  lang-time  heliaa  lain 

Wok,  wt     'With  pain,  and  warting  by  the  power 

in  aome  mtilignant  geniua,  till,  at  bngth. 

The  gradooa  goda  beetow  a  welcome  onre  ; 

Bo  welcome  to  UlyHea  waa  the  tight 

Of  woode  and  fieldt.    By  iwimming  on  he  thonoht 

To  ohmb  and  tread  theihore,  bat  when  he  drew 

Bo  near  that  one  who  tUonted  ooold  be  heard         4ie 

From  land,  the  tound  of  ocean  on  the  rooki 

Came  to  hit  ear,  for  there  huge  breaken  roared 

Aid  apouted  fearfully,  and  all  around 

Waa  covered  with  the  8ea-fot.m.    Haven  here 

Waa  none  for  thipa,  nor  aheltering  creek,  but  ihores 

Seetling  from  high,  and  cragt  and  walla  of  rock. 

Ulyitea  trembled  both  in  kneea  and  heart. 

And  thna,  to  hit  great  aoul,  lamenting,  laid : 

'  r,ow  woe  it  me  I   as  soon  »«  Jove  haa  shown 
What  I  had  little  hoped  to  see.  tt>  land,  490 

An'l  I  through  all  these  waves  havi  ploughed  my  w»  ^ 
I  and  no  issue  from  the  hoary  deep. 
For  sharp  ijcks  border  it,  and  all  around 
Roar  the  wild  surges  ;   slippery  cliffs  arise 
Close  to  deep  gull<,  and  footing  then^  is  none, 
Whcfo  I  might  plant  my  steps  and  thus  escape. 
All  effort  now  were  fruitless  to  resist 
The  mighty  billow  harrying  me  away 
To  dash  me  on  the  pointed  rooks.    H  yet 
I  strive,  by  swimming  further,  to  descry  goo 

Some  sloping  shore  or  harbour  of  the  isle, 
I  fear  the  tempest,  lest  it  hurl  me  back, 
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BMTily  gpoMtog,  to  the  flahy  deep, 
Or  hqn  m  mooater.  fmm  tL^S 


!"> 


^Wi  eofwtjign  Amphitrit.  feed.,  be  ,^t 
^g»lMt  me  by  K,me  god.  for  weU  I  know 

1  I  i:'^'  ■t'*  "*"  blue-eyed  maid 

i     iin^'Sir^^i^' °^<»  *it»» ''l«to>n     Straight 
*'    Iging  from  the  wave  that  ahomwan)  ^SSr^ 

2".rof?i-4"ao?£iir 

The  current',  flow,  and  thus  deTo"u>  ^S'        '"" 
T^?  ^i""  N^P*""""'  threateningg  ortho  eea 

M™?<.  ♦t'"*  '^'S  •"  "J«.  I  declare     ^  ^  ' 
He  .poke ;  tbe  riyer  stayed  hi.  current,  checked 
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The  billowg,  smoothed  them  to  a  calm,  and  gave 
The  swimmer  a  safe  landing  at  his  month. 
Then  dropped  his  knees  and  sinewy  arms,  at  onoe 
Unstrung,  for  faint  with  struggling  was  his  heart. 
His  body  was  all  swollen ;  the  brine  gushed  forth 
From  mouth  and  nostrils ;  all  unnerved  he  lay, 
Brt^thle8s  and  speechless  ;   utter  weariness 
O'ermastered  him.    But  when  he  breathed  agtun, 
And  his  flown  senses  had  returned,  he  looned  550 

The  veil  that  Ino  gave  him  from  his  breast, 
And  to  the  salt  flood  cast  it.    A  great  wave 
Bore  it  far  down  the  stream  ;   the  goddess  there 
In  her  own  hands  received  it.    He,  meanwhile. 
Withdrawing  from  the  brink,  lay  down  among 
The  reeds,  and  kissed  the  harvest-bearing  earth, 
And  thus  to  bis  great  soul,  lamenting,  said : 

'  Ah  me  I   what  must  'l  suffer  more  I   what  yet 
Will  happen  to  me  ?    If,  by  the  river's  side, 
I  pass  the  unfriendly  watches  of  the  night,  560 

The  cruel  cold  and  dews  that  steep  the  book 
May,  in  this  weakness,  end  me  utterly; 
For  chilly  blows  the  river  air  at  dawn. 
But  should  I  climb  this  hill,  to  sleep  within 
The  shadowy  wood,  among  thick  shrubs,  if  cold 
An'"  weariness  allow  me,  then  I  fear. 
That,  while  the  pleasant  slumbers  o'er  me  steal, 
I  may  become  the  prey  of  savage  beasts.' 

Yet,  as  he  longer  pondered  this  seemed  best. 
He  rose  and  sought  the  wood,  and  found  it  near    S70 
The  water,  on  a  height,  o'erlooking  far 
The  region  round.    Between  two  shrubs,  that  sprung 
Both  from  one  spot,  he  entered — olive  trees. 
One  vrild,  one  fruitful.    The  damp-blowing  wind 
Ne'er  pierced  their  covert ;   never  blazing  sun 
Darted  his  beans  within,  nor  pelting  shower 
Beat  through,  so  closely  intertwined  they  grew. 
Here  entering,  Ulysses  heaped  a  bed 
Of  leaves  with  his  own  hands ;  he  made  it  broad 
And  high,  for  thick  the  leaves  had  fallen  around.    58a 
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wThfT^  *?u  *'^'  ^  *'^*  abundant  gtoiB, 

in?^B  th«^T*^5  ''**'™'  *^"8''  k'*"  t»^e  cold. 
uiyBses,  the  great  sufferer,  on  his  couch 

A.T^?^*''^'*^T^  *^8^  °'«^  ^'^  "Id  around. 

Afl  one  who,  dwelling  iu  the  distant  fields. 
Without  a  neighbour  near  him,  hides  a  braird 
in  the  dark  ashes,  keeping  oarefuUy 

Xb  J^t  his  hearth  must  bring  them  from  afar ;        590 
&)  did  Ulysses,  in  that  pile  of  leaves. 
Bury  hiBMelf,  while  Pallas  o'er  his  eyes 
poured  sleep  and  closed  his  lids,  that  he  mieht  take 
After  his  painful  toils,  the  fitting  rest.  ^  ' 

Beviaed  Novmber  16,  1862. 
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■Alu^-    One  of  your  old  world  stories,  Uncle  John 
Such  as  you  teU  us  by  the  winter  fire,  ' 

m  we  all  wonder  it  has  grown  so  late. 

"^eath""  '^"^  °*  ^^^  "^^^^  *'"'*  K"""*!  *° 

ThTti^'^ITI^i"*''^'^'  °'  ^'"  y°»  have 
Ihe  tale  of  Goody  Cutpurse  f 

Aihee.  jj-j^-  ^^ 

Those  stones  are  too  childish.  Uncle  John,    ' 

Too  chUdish  even  for  little  Willy  here. 

And  I  am  older,  two  good  years,  than  he  ; 

No.  let  us  have  a  tale  of  elves  that  ride,  ,0 

of  ^^i'*"^-     ^"^^^^  "''°«'  ""^  Kno-^e.'  of  the  mine. 
Or  water-fames,  such  as  you  know  how 
To  spm,  till  Willy's  eyes  forget  to  wink. 
And  good  Aunt  Mary,  busy  as  she  is, 
Lays  down  her  knitting. 
„^ncfeJo*n.  Listen  to  me.  then. 

I'wis  m  the  olden  time,  long,  long  ago 
And  long  before  the  great  oak  at  our  door 
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Wm  yet  an  acorn,  on  a  mountain'B  aide 
^VBd,  with  hia  wife,  a  cottager.    They  dwelt 
Beside  a  glen  and  near  a  darling  brook  „ 

w.V?^*fP°*,.'^.'P™«'  ''^^  first  the  wron 
Was  heard  to  chatter,  and,  among  the  grass, 
Rowers  opened  earUest;   but,  when  winter  came, 
mt  httle  brook  wa«  frmged  with  other  flowers,- 

t!^^!.    1?^™'  r***  "■T**'  '***  "»d  "tern,  that  ^w 
In  clear  November  nights.    And,  later  stiU, 
That  monntam  glen  was  filled  with  drifted  snows 
From  Bide  to  si^,  that  one  might  walk  across. 
While   many  a  fathom  deep,  below,  the  brook 
Sa^  to  Itself,  and  leaped  and  trotted  -u  „ 

Lnfrozen,  o  er  its  jiebbles,  toward  the  vale. 

AlKe.    Amountam'sside.youBaid;  the  Alps,  perhaps. 
Or  our  own  Alleghanies.  *^' 

Unde  John.  Not  bo  fast 

^Ll  T?  geographer,  for  then  the  iUps, 
With  their  broad  pastures,  haply  were  untrod 
W  herdsman  8  foot,  and  never  human  voice 

Had  sounded  in  the  woods  that  overhang 

Our  Alleghany's  streams.    I  think  it  was 

l^wn  the  dopes  of  the  great  Caucasus, 

Or  where  the  rivulets  of  Ararat 

Seek  the  Armenian  vales.    That  mountain  rose 

bo  high,  that,  on  its  top,  the  winter  snow 

Was  never  melted,  and  the  cottagers 

Among  the  summer  blossoms,  far  below 

^'^r.Tf"**  I!*/^  "  '^"e"^*  *f°n»  their  door. 
One  bttle  maiden,  m  that  cottage  home 

^t  '"*i,''^'  V^nts,  Ught  of  heart  and  limb, 
^ght,  restless,  thoughtless,  flitting  here  and  there 
iJke  snnshme  on  the  uneasy  ocean  waves 
And  sometimes  she  forgot  what  she  was  bid,  so 

As  Alice  does.  ' 

Mice.  Or  Willy,  quite  as  oft. 

4.^"T   1  j  ,L  -^^^  y°"^'®  °'der,  AUce,  two  good  years. 

And  should  be  wiser.    Eva  was  the  nLme 

Uf  this  young  maiden,  now  twelve  summers  old. 
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Or  wa&L*^^"i*  ^^""8''  *^  <^  they  oame. 

Buf   wLs^         ?  ^  ™  floundered  on. 

Upon  their  childish  fa^jes.  to  the^„orth 
?^«f""P«™l  upward  to  the  mouSSs  toD 
And  there  defied  their  enemy,  thegpSie  • 
Skipping  and  dancing  on  the  frozen  S' 

A  merry  eight  to  look  at       ^'^''  ^'  °"^  ^"^  •*««» 

Unde  John.  v™  .  , 

But  I  muBt  apeak  of  graver  r^LT^t'' 
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Mid-winter  was  the  time,  and  Eva  atood, 
Within  the  cottage,  «bll  prepared  to  dare 
The  outer  cold,  with  ample  fairy  robe 
Close  belted  round  her  waist,  and  boots  of  fur. 
And  a  broad  kerchief,  which  her  mother's  hand 
Had  closely  drawn  about  her  ruddy  oheek. 
'  Now,  stay  not  long  abroad,'  said  the  good  dame, 
'  For  sharp  is  the  outer  air,  and,  mark  me  well. 
Go  not  upon  the  snow  beyond  the  spot  loo 

Where  the  great  linden  bounds  thj  neighbouring  field.' 

The  little  maiden  promised,  and  went  forth. 
And  climbed  the  rounded  snow-swells  firm  with  frost 
Beneath  her  feet,  and  slid,  with  balancing  arms. 
Into  the  hollows.    Once,  as  up  a  drift 
She  slowly  rose,  before  her,  in  the  way. 
She  saw  a  little  creature  lily-cheeked. 
With  flowing  flaxen  lodts,  and  faint  blue  eyes. 
That  gleamed  like  ice,  and  robe  that  only  seemed 
Of  a  more  shadowy  whiteness  than  her  cheek.  no 

On  a  smooth  bank  she  sat. 

Alice.  She  must  have  been 

One  of  your  Little  People  of  the  Snow. 

Vnde  John.    She  was  so,  and,  as  Eva  now  drew  near. 
The  tiny  creature  bounded  from  her  seat ; 
'  And  come,'  she  said,  '  my  pretty  friend  ;  to-day 
We  will  be  playmates.    I  have  watched  thee  long. 
And  seen  how  well  thou  lov'st  to  walk  these  drifts. 
And  scoop  their  fair  sides  into  little  cells. 
And  carve  them  with  quaint  figures,  huge-limbed  mei. 
Lions,  and  grifSns.    We  will  luive,  U>-&y,  i» 

A  merry  ramble  over  these  bright  fields. 
And  thou  shalt  see  what  thou  hast  never  seen.' 

On  went  the  pair,  until  they  reached  the  bound 
Where  the  great  linden  stood,  set  deep  in  snow. 
Up  to  the  lower  branches.    '  Here  we  stop,' 
Said  Eva,  '  for  my  mother  has  my  word 
That  I  will  go  no  further  than  this  tree.' 
Then  the  snow-maiden  laughed  ;   '  And  what  is  this  ? 
This  fear  of  the  pure  snow,  the  innocent  snow, 
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That  never  harmed  aucht  livimr  ?    Thm,  »,.„•  ^ 

4^^^  U"*"*  t**^  8n™  woW  never  prowl. 

Over  the  glistening  snow  and  doM^  a  bLb       ' 

S  tollm*"  ^''*"'  "^"8'"*  byThe  edSng  wind 
i^to  to  a  biUow's  crest  in  the  irreat  »>a     "^    **  ' 


IJS  tnl  kTVi     .       '  ™>"8M  by  the  ec 
WalJang  along  a  passage  with  white  wal,.. 

aSS  n^  ^♦r°*J"*°  *''**  monntainons  drift 
SwX  rwin  "^^"^  ^''"''  ^'*"'°«''-  ""d  thf  vault 
sToh  ».  ♦? ^'  ''*^?  *°'"«  ^*8t  cathedral  dome 
n?  Ll  .    Florentine,  who  bore  the  name 

^^J^^-.'i^.  shadowless  ;   the  sturdy  oak 
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Of  myrtle,  roses  in  their  bud  and  bloom, 
Drooped  by  the  winding  walks  ;  yet  all  seemed  wronght 
Of  stainless  alabaster  ;  up  the  trees  171 

Ran  the  lithe  jessamine,  with  stallc  and  leaf 
Colourless  as  her  flowers.    '  Go  softly  on,' 
Said  the  snow-maiden  ;   '  touch  not,  with  thy  hand, 
The  frail  creation  round  thee,  and  beware 
To  sweep  it  with  thy  skirts.    Now  look  above. 
How  sumptuously  these  bowers  are  lighted  up 
With  shifting  gleams  that  softly  come  and  go. 
These  aie  the  northern  lights,  such  as  thou  seest 
In  the  midwinter  nights,  cold,  wandering  flames. 
That  float,  with  our  processions,  through  the  air ; 
And  here,  within  our  winter  palaces, 
Uimic  the  glorious  daybreak.'    Then  she  told 
How,  when  the  wind,  in  the  long  winter  nights, 
Swept  the  light  snows  into  the  hollow  dell. 
She  and  her  oomradee  guided  to  its  place 
Bach  wandering  ilake,  and  piled  them  quaintly  up, 
In  shapely  colonnade  and  glistening  aron. 
With  shadowy  aisles  between,  or  ]»de  them  grow. 
Beneath  their  litt'3  hands,  to  bowery  walks 
In  gardens  such  as  these,  and,  o'er  them  all. 
Built  the  bioad  roof.    '  But  thou  hast  yet  to  see 
A  fairer  sight,'  she  said,  and  led  the  way 
To  where  a  window  of  pellucid  ice 
Stood  in  the  wall  of  snow,  beside  their  path. 
'  Look,  but  thou  mayst  not  enter.'    Eva  looked. 
And  lo  I   a  glorious  hall,  from  whose  high  vault 
Stripes  of  soft  light,  ruddy,  and  delicate  green. 
And  tender  blue,  flowed  downward  to  the  floor 
And  far  around,  as  if  the  aerial  hosts. 
That  march  on  high  by  night,  with  beamy  spears, 
And  streaming  banners,  to  that  plfoe  had  brought 
Their  radiant  flags  to  grace  a  festival. 
And  in  that  hall  a  joyous  multitude 
Of  those  by  whom  its  glistening  walls  were  reared, 
Whirled  in  a  merry  dance  to  silvery  sounds. 
That  rang  from  cymbals  of  transparent  ice. 
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AnH  *K^  *•">  'rindow  in  their  mazy  wU^       ' 
^iA^f'^  ^^J}'  ^""dering'ItX  eight 

Into  tliA  niti.  *''*.^'?.  «na  then  she  Bprana 
w  n       J  ?**•''  ""J  with  a  hurried  »teu 

The  dear  ones  to  "the  oottag^^hiS'l*  tl  '^''^~ 

^j^^e^t.'-^orjSdrcK^^^^ 

In  the  mid  nath     •  T?»*i.     I   .'   .'  "''®  toielt 
And  roBe  and  hastened  onwarf     K^S^ia«t 

Grow  heavy,'  EvSJIid      '  tW   ^  ^^'  *??  ^y^ 
"'   *™  "*"* '     tney  awim  with  sleep  • 
U2  '^' 
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I  cannot  walk  for  utter  wearinew, 
And  I  muat  »«t  a  moment  on  this  bank, 
But  let  it  not  be  long.'    Aa  thus  she  spoke, 
to  half -formed  words,  she  sank  on  the  smooth  snow, 
Witu  olosm^  lids.    Her  guide  composed  the  robe     isi 
About  her  limbs,  and  said,  '  A  pleasant  spot 
Is  this  to  slumber  in  ;  on  such  a  couch 
Oft  have  I  slept  away  the  winter  night. 
And  had  the  sweetest  dreams.'    So  Eva  slept, 
But  slept  in  death ;  for  when  the  power  of  frost 
Looks  up  the  motions  of  the  living  frame, 
ne  victim  passes  to  the  realm  of  Death 
Through  the  dim  poich  of  Sleep.    The  little  guide 
Watching  beside  her,  saw  the  hues  of  life  160 

Fade  from  the  fair  smooth  teow  and  rounded  cheek, 
As  fades  the  crimson  ifrom  a  morning  cloud, 
Kll  they  were  white  as  marble,  and  the  breath 
Had  ceased  to  come  and  go,  yet  knew  she  not 
At  first  that  this  was  death.    But  when  she  marked 
How  deep  the  paleness  was,  how  motionless 
TJat  once  lithe  form,  a  fear  came  over  her. 
She  strove  to  wake  the  sleeper,  plucked  her  robe. 
And  shouted  in  her  ear,  but  all  in  vain ; 
^  life  had  passed  away  from  those  young  limbs, 
^en  the  snow-maiden  raised  a  wailing  cry,  a;i 

Such  as  the  dweller  in  some  lonely  wild, 
geepless  through  all  the  long  December  night. 
Hears  when  the  mournful  East  begins  to  blow. 
But  suddenly  was  heard  the  sound  of  steps, 
Grating  on  the  crisp  snow ;    the  cottagers 
Were  seeking  Eva  ;   from  afar  they  saw 
Kie  twain,  and  hurried  toward  them.    As  they  came 
With  gentle  chidings  ready  on  their  lips,  ' 

Md  marked  that  deathlike  sleep,  and  heard  the  tale 
Of  the  snow-maiden,  mortal  anguish  fell  aSi 

Upon  their  hearts,  and  bitter  words  of  grief 
And  blame  were  uttered  :    '  Cruel,  cruel  one. 
To  tempt  our  daughter  thus,  and  cruel  we, 
Who  suffered  her  to  wander  forth  alone 
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The  httlejaaid  was  dead.    In  blank  dM^Tr'  ^ 

stori  ar"  t'^'  whrnet^„;L 

I^y  Baid  r  -Wife  her^e^nu^^^Set^*''  *"'  '' 

OtS^fhT  ^^  '"f*"*'  *^y:   the  riS^Ie  folk 

^  share  tto  sorrow  of  the  oottegers.         ' 

Key  carved  a  way  into  the  mould  of  «iow  ' 

To  the  glen's  Bide,  and  dug  a  UtUe  maw 

In  the  smooth  slope,  andrfolloWng^  bi«r 

Jn  long  procession  from  the  Z^t  *d^  •""'  "^ 

Chanted  a  sad  and  solemn  melody.        ' 

v..   i^    u    'T^y  *°  "*»'  within  the  eround 

Is  to  give  bunal  to  her  lifeless  limlw.' 
look  up  the  stram,  and  aU  the  hoUow  air 

'Tl™f  T  t-f"?  renewed  the  solemn  chant 
Who^  e;n^"''  *""  '"''^".^<"  t°  be  with  Evo, 
Fnr  !^  1.1       ■°?™®  "'^  8»^en  her.    Even  so 
For  •  °-^^^  '"*'°^,  «"'  t'"'*  it  was  bTt       ' 
Md        "ihlr  J^«':""8°'«  bleeding  hearts, 
4       "-.u      I  *°'"'^  °'  healing  from  Thv  hand 
As.  with  submissive  tears,  we  teSer  back     ' 

Thi°;l^  ^f  ^^°^^  '»  H™  ^ho  gave.' 
They  ceased.    Again  the  plaintive  murmur  rose 
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Prora  ihadowv  tkirta  of  low-hung  oloud  it  Mme 

fihit.rilfj^'r  "'!?'•  "*!  ^-^^  «*PF«»  with  .now. 
Shivering  to  the  sad  founds.    They  tank  ttwtv 

To  riienoo  in  the  dlm-«oen  distant  woodi. 

IJepMtod  ;   winter  wore  away ;   the  spring  ,,0 

B^^H  JTin^  ^'\  qnwkening  rains,  the^olet  tufU, 

By  food  hands  planted  where  the  maiden  slept. 

But,  after  Eva's  burial,  never  more 

The  LitUe  People  of  the  Snow  were  seen 

By  human  eye,  nor  ever  human  ear 

Heard  from  their  Ups,  articulate  speech  again : 

For  a  decree  went  forth  to  cut  them  off. 

Forever,  from  communion  with  mankind 

The  winter  clouds,  along  the  mountain-side, 

BoUed  downward  toward  the  vale,  but  no  fair  form 

YTO^""  *5"'"  '"''f*'  »»<*.  *n  the  icy  glens,        34, 

AM  aged  woods,  und^  snow-loaded  pine?, 

Whi^re  once  they  made  their  haunt,  was  emptiness. 

But  ever  when  the  wintry  days  drew  near. 
Around  that  httle  grave,  in  the  long  night. 
Frost-wreaths  were  laid  and  tufts  of  silvery  rime 
In  shape  like  blades  and  blossoms  of  the  field. 
As  one  would  scatter  flowers  upon  a  bier. 

THE  POET 
Thou,  who  wouldst  wear  the  name 

Of  poet  mid  thy  bre: '  ren  of  mankind. 
And  clothe  in  words  of  L^me 

Thoughts  that  shaU  Uve  within  the  general  mind  ! 
Deem  not  the  framing  of  a  deathless  lay 
Xhe  pasbae  of  a  drowsy  summer  day. 
But  gather  all  thy  powers. 

And  wreak  them  on  the  verse  that  thou  dost  weave. 
And  in  thy  lonely  hours. 

At  silent,  morning  or  at  wakeful  eve,  ,0 

fiir  «    *u  .r*'?'  °V"e°'  t"»gle»  through  thy  veins, 
tset  lorth  the  burmng  words  in  fluent  strains. 
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Or  fiU  with  radden  tear*  the  eye.  that  ?ead! 

^rS  •*«•*  wouldat  thou  know 
To  touch  the  heitft  or  Are  the  blood  at  wiU  t 
tJ?^'  ^7"  "y*"  "'•'flow  i  "O"  «  »»"  ' 

fj^tu^  "j*.  'J?*^«»  w**  the  paidonate  thrUl  • 

ftS'iJ^j*?**  thought,  era  yet  it.  iWw  be^t 

And  bmd.  in  wordTthe  fleetemotiKt     ^' 

^'l^^fhonid  thy  yene  appear 
Minting  and  hawh.  an  J  ail  unaptly  wrounht 

Touch  the  orudo  tine  with  fear^*^^  wrought, 

ThtnlZml  TT'it  "^  '"»I«Mioned  thought ; 
T^TJrZTi^^K^^'  "Pl!^  8'°w  and  i^end 
The  rtram  with  rapture  that  with  fira  wa«  penned. 

Yet  let  no  empty  gust 

A  ?f  SI1?°?  ^?^.""  »tte»nce  in  thy  lay. 
A  blart  that  whirl,  the  dust  ^' 

Along  the  howling  rtreet  and  die.  away ; 
But  feelings  of  calm  power  and  miBhtv  «wien 
Like  currant.  joumeySg  through  tie  KS' deep, 
8eek»t  thou,  in  living  lays, 

IWn~  ^  *''•  ^^""^y  °'  *he  earth  and  sky  T 
iJefore  thme  inner  gaze  ' 

Let  all  that  beauty  in  clear  vision  lie : 
^«  wZ    ^*'^  exceeding  love,  and  write 
Ihe  words  inspired  by  wonder  and  deUght. 

Of  tempests  wonldst  thou  sing 

Or  tell  of  battleiK-make  thyself  a  part 
Of  the  great  tumult ;   cling 

s„^°  *^?'!f^  "^^  with  terror  in  thy  heart  • 

And  striL  ""h  "f*"",'"8  ''°**'  the  ramVrt^height 
And  strike  and  struggle  in  the  thickest  fight.    ^ 
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*•  THE  torn 

Bo  ilwlt  tiiou  fr4me  »  l*y 

m»t  Uplv  nwy  endure  from  •«  to  am 
And  they  who  Md  ih«U  My   "»"  *"  "«•■ 

Wi»t  Mt  ie  his  the  written  tpdle  lofind 

Tlut  (way  from  mood  to  mood  the  wiUinj  mind  I 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS 
STANZAS  FROM  OOBTHE 

'***V""  ^*«'»'«  *»»,  Jmumj  1844.) 
™"  "^  *totm"^«t«««  r.y.  of  noon 
When  the  cl,Ilti„*lC^  in  th.  „oo„ 
I  think  of  thS!^^  ' 

Th«„theewHen^«.e^.«,__„^, 

In  lone  ttd  rtiUv  wood.  Ili,ien  oft. 
And  hear  thee  theie. 

I  dwell  with  th«.-I  know  thou  art  afar. 
Th«  «...  J     "'**™  **>ee  near. 

Would  thou  wert  here  I 
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THE  PATH 

Else  had  I  wearied   ««.%?•      *?,?  *""y  "P^le  i 
™a  pierced  the  woodland  to  iu  inner  bowen 
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THE  PATH 


Yet,  'twas  a  pleasant  toil  to  trace  and  beat. 
Among  the  glowing  trees,  this  winding  way, 

While  the  sweet  autumn  sunshine,  doubly  sweet, 
Flushed  with  the  ruddy  foliage,  round  us  lay,        lo 

As  if  some  gorgeous  cloud  of  morning  stood. 

In  glory,  mid  the  arches  of  the  wood. 

A  path  !   what  beauty  does  a  path  bestow 
Even  on  the  dreariest  wild !   its  savage  nooks 

Seem  homelike  where  accustomed  footsteps  go. 
And  the  grim  rook  puts  on  familiar  looks. 

The  tangled  swamp,  Uirough  which  a  pathway  strays. 

Becomes  a  garden  with  strange  flowers  and  sprays, 

'See  from  the  weedy  earth  a  rivulet  break 

And  purl  along  the  untrodden  wilderness ;  »> 

There  the  shy  cuckoo  tomes  his  thirst  to  slake. 

There  the  shrill  jay  alights  his  plumes  to  dress ; 
And  there  the  stealthy  fox,  when  mom  is  grey. 
Laps  the  clear  stream  and  lightly  moves  away. 

But  let  a  path  approach  that  fountain's  brink. 
And  nobler  forms  of  life,  behold  I    are  there : 

Boys  kneeling  with  protruded  lips  to  drink. 
And  slender  maids  that  homeward  slowly  bear 

The  'jrimming  pail,  and  busy  damea  that  lay 

Their  webs  to  whiten  in  the  summer  ray.  30 

Then  know  we  that  for  herd  and  flock  are  poured 
Those  pleasant  streams  that  o'er  the  peboles  slip ; 

Those  pure  sweet  waters  sparkle  on  the  board  ; 
Those  fresh  cool  waters  wet  the  sick  man's  lip  ; 

Those  clear  bright  waters  from  the  font  are  shed. 

In  dews  of  baptism,  on  the  infant's  head. 

What  different  steps  the  rural  footway  trace  1 

The  labourer  afield  at  early  day ; 
The  schoolboy  sauntering  with  uneven  pace ; 

The  Sunday  worshipper  in  fresh  array ;  40 

And  mourner  in  the  weeds  of  sorrow  drest ; 
And,  smiling  to  himself,  the  wedding  guest. 
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THK  PATH 

Tliere  he  who  ooua  a  speech  and  'il  •> ;.,-  „„^, 
Hu.  yet  unfinished  verses,  mw>  t  waL 

Has  nsen  upon  their  pleasant  stroU  so  ^l 
Bewildered  in  vast  woods,  the  traveller  feels 

Ante^^L^*'  *""?  f*"''?''*  •"«  kneels. 
4«j  ?i,    f^L.  *  '^^^^  Pnnt  of  human  feet 

Pursue  the  slenderest  path  across  a  lawn  • 
Uvor  the  surface  of  the  mighty  earth 

^-  ^j"'?,*''^  "'""es  of  frost  to  dime!  of  hmf 

Of  the  great  deep,  whe«%aths  arelno^  no  more. 

°  Eart^'^'^  -^f  ""^i  *•"**  "1™*  thus  unite 

whriLrftS^'tt?":^«-'»'y>'-<'«. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  BIRDS 
(AOatMe  Monlhl;/,  July  1864) 

I  HIAB,  from  many  a  littie  throat, 

A  warble  interrupted  long  ; 
I  hear  the  robin's  flute-like  note, 

The  bluebird's  slenderer  song. 

Brown  meadows  and  the  russet  hill, 
Not  yet  the  haunt  of  grazing  herds. 

And  thickets  by  the  glimmering  rill 
Aie  all  alive  with  birds. 

O  Choir  of  Spring,  why  come  so  soon  ? 

On  leafless  grove  and  herbless  lawn 
Warm  lie  the  yoUow  beams  of  noon ; 

Yet  winter  is  not  gone. 

For  frost  shall  sheet  the  pools  again ; 

Again  the  blustering  East  shaff  blow, 
Whirl  a  white  tempest  through  the  glen, 

And  load  the  pines  with  snow. 

Yet,  haply,  from  the  region  where, 
Waked  by  an  earlier  spring  than  here. 

The  blossomed  wild-plum  scents  the  air. 
Ye  come  in  haste  and  fear. 

For  there  is  heard  the  bugle-blast. 
The  booming  gun,  the  jarring  drum, 

And  on  their  ohargors,  spurring  fast. 
Armed  warriors  go  and  come. 

There  mighty  hosts  have  pitched  the  camp 
In  valleys  that  were  yours  till  then, 

And  Earth  has  shuddered  to  the  tramp 
Of  half  a  million  men. 
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■lo  arnite  the  trees  to  earth. 

%uT  th^  ^''^''  ^y  P'°»8hman  trod  ; 

lo  iude  the  slain  away. 

^^lI^^^I  ^"^^^^  °"  ™der  sky  • 
Nnr^ii?"*  *J?« /tonn-olouds  rising  black 

Ni fff,,'""^*  *'"'*  '^tb  them  fly . 

Nor  let  them  fright  you  back!-       ' 

°  Tn  t3^  '^^°8  battle-cloud. 
And  t™^f  ^"'^  *'■**  Wot  the  day 

^The*^S^^-Xalr*'^*^""' 
Stay,  for  a  tint  of  green  sh, 
Sora  o'er  the  orchard's  gra  ,„  i 

Beside  the  housewife's  door 

^^  Jfl  '^^  P'^y-  *••**'  ere  again 
Ihe  flowers  of  autumn  blooi  and  die 

Our  general  and  their  strong-anSed  meA 
May  lay  their  weapons  by 

ThM.  may  ye  warble,  unafraid, 

F^T  ^^^^'-  *•»**  ''«»'  the  fetter  now 
Free  as  your  wmgs  shall  ply  the  SMdT 
And  guide  the  peaceful  plough  ' 
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Then,  as  our  conquering  hosts  return, 
What  shouts  erf  jubilee  shall  break 

From  placid  vale  and  mountain  stern, 
And  shore  of  mighty  lake ! 

And  midland  plain  and  ocean-strand 

Shall  thundei :    'Glory  to  the  bravo, 
Peace  to  the  torn  and  bleeding  land, 

And  freedom  to  tlie  slave  ! ' 
March  1864. 
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'  HE  HATH  PUT  ALL  THINGS  UNDER  HIS  FEET' 

0  North,  with  all  thy  vales  of  green ! 

O  South,  with  all  thy  palms ! 
From  peopled  tbwns  and  fields  between 

Uplift  the  voice  of  psalms ; 
Raise,  ancient  East,  the  anthem  high, 
And  let  the  youtljful  West  reply. 

Lo !   in  the  clouds  of  heaven  appears 

God's  well-belovM  Son ; 
He  brings  a  train  of  brighter  years  : 

His  kingdom  is  begun.  „ 

He  comes,  a  guilty  world  to  bless 
With  mercy,  truth,  and  righteou  ness. 

Oh,  .M'ather !   haste  the  promised  hour 

When,  at  His  feet,  shall  lie 
All  rule,  authority,  and  power. 

Beneath  the  ample  sky ; 
When  He  shall  reign  from  pole  to  pole, 
The  lord  of  every  human  soul ; 

When  all  shall  heed  the  words  He  said 
Amid  their  daily  cares,  ,, 

And,  by  the  loving  life  He  led. 
Shall  seek  to  pattern  theirs  ; 

And  He,  who  conquered  Death,  shall  win 

The  nobler  conquest  over  Sin. 
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MY  AUTUMN  WALK 
UOantie  Monthly,  January  1865) 
ONwoodlaads  ruddy  with  autunm 
The  amber  sunshine  Ues  • 
'°°k  on  the  beauty  round  me, 
•and  tears  come  into  my  eyes. 

^ RIn»   '^^  .*'"?*  "^^^F-  the  i.eadows 
Whi«     °"*  i,  *^  ^"^  South-west, 
A^H  ?^  «"^'^*  ""^  »«  fighting. 
And  the  gallant  dead  e^  at  restf 

The  golden-rod  is  leaning 
And  the  purple  aster  waves 

A  bi^fh  /"""  .*^  .'*"'l  °f  battles, 
A  breath  from  the  land  of  graves. 

'^J"*  the  leaves  are  dropping 
Before  that  wandering  biiXth  • 
^f^^\  °°  the  field  of  batUe' 
Our  brethren  fall  in  death. 

Beautiful  over  my  pathway 

■     The  forest  spoils  are  shol  ; 

WhH  "P^tthig  the  grassy  hillocks 
With  purple  and  gold  and  red. 

^*?tiful  is  the  death-sleep 

Of  those  who  bravely  fiehc 
In  their  comitiy's  holy  qutrrel, 

And  pensh  for  the  Right. 

But  who  shall  comfort  the  living, 

Tht  K  ^'^^"^  ''•'"^  homes  is  gone  • 
The  bnde  that,  early  widowed,** 
iiives  broken-hearted  on; 
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The  matron  whose  8onB  are  lying 
In  grayea  on  a  distant  shore ; 

The  maiden,  whose  promised  husband 
Comes  back  from  the  war  no  more  ? 

I  look  on  the  peaceful  dwellings 
Whose  windows  glimmer  in  sight, 

With  croft  and  ga^en  and  orchard 
That  bask  in  the  mellow  light ; 

And  I  know  that,  when  our  couriers 
With  news  of  victory  come, 

They  will  bring  a  bitter  message 
Of  hopeless  grief  to  some. 

Again  I  turn  to  the  woodlands. 

And  shudder  as  I  see 
The  mock-grape's  blood-red  banner 

Hung  out  on  the  cedar-tree  ; 

And  I  think  of  days  of  olanghter, 
And  the  night-sky  red  wifli  flames. 

On  the  Chattahoochee's  meadows. 
And  the  wasted  banks  of  the  James. 

Oh,  for  the  fresh  spring-season. 
When  the  groves  are  in  their  prime, 

And  far  away  in  the  future 
Is  the  frosty  autumn-time  I 

Oh,  for  that  better  season, 

When  the  pride  of  the  foe  shall  yield, 
And  the  hosts  of  God  and  freedom 

Maroh  back  from  the  well-won  field ; 

And  the  matron  shall  clasp  her  first-born 
With  tears  of  joy  and  pride ; 

And  the  scarred  and  war-worn  lover 
Shall  claim  his  promised  bride  I 


so 
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wuw^*  J"^  ^'"^'^  "»  there, 
With  folded  flower  and  fouage. 
To  sprout  in  a  kinder  air. 

OeMtrlMi. 
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DANTE 

(AOatUie  MontUj,,  January  18M) 

^5?"  /""''.  ^^^  grasBes  of  the  field 

Krat  found  flie  Bhining  stems  that  yield 
The  grams  of  life-sustaining  wheat : 

^?  ^*'  upon  the  furrowed  land. 

And  "^  f^  !l"8''*  8™'°«  *o  «Pn>nt.  and  grow 
And  npen  for  the  reaper's  hand—  "^^  ' 

We  know  not,  and  we  cannot  know. 

But  weU  we  know  the  hand  that  brought 
And  scattered,  far  as  sight  can  3 

T'l?.'^ds  of  free  and  liyiSg  thoughT  ' 
On  the  broad  field  of  m<Sem  speech. 

•Mid  the  white  hills  that  round  us  lie, 
We  chensh  that  Great  Sower's  fam;, 
ro'-.f  "*  P"**  the  sheaves  on  high. 
With  awe  we  utter  Dante's  name. 

Six  centuries,  since  the  poet's  birth 

The  Jch^^h  ""*,^'*«J  !>'«'  o"  sphere : 
inenchest  harvest  reaped  on  earth 

Urowns  the  last  century's  dosing  year, 
ises. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  LINCOLN 
lAOantie  IfoiMlg,  Juiuiy  18M) 

Oh,  Blow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare, 
Gentle  and  merciful  and  just  I 

Who,  in  the  fear  of  God,  didst  bear 
The  sword  of  power,  a  nation's  trust  I 

In  sorrow  by  thy  bier  we  stand, 
Amid  the  awe  that  hushes  all. 

And  speak  the  anguish  of  a  land 
That  shook  with  horror  at  thy  fall. 

Thy  task  is  donq ;    the  bond  are  free : 
We  bear  thee  to  an  honoured  grave, 

Whose  proudest  monument  shall  be 
The  broken  fetters  of  the  slave. 

Pure  was  thy  life ;    its  bloody  close 
Hath  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light. 

Among  the  noble  host  of  those 
Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  Right. 

April  1865. 


CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR 

FAOM  AN  rNPUBUSHKO  FOUI 

(AtlatUic  MonOily,  January  1866) 

'  But  there  is  yet  a  region  of  the  clouds 
Unseen  from  the  low  earth.    Beyond  the  veil 
Of  these  dark  volumes  rolling  through  the  sky, 

Its  mountain  summits  glisten  in  the  sun, 

The  reaha  of  Castles  in  the  Air.    The  foot 
Of  man  hath  never  trod  those  shining  streets ; 
But  there  his  spirit,  leaving  the  dull  load 
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i^i'l''"^  ""iS""*'  "'aiders  with  doUght 

£fferdr.°'„f.^^^^^^^^^^      „ 
£4zf^aC^t'zs!r^.!^°t«.de 

That  overlooked  a  fair  broad  vale  shut  in 

Obedient  to  their  wish,  the  walls  anddomes 
Oi  stately  palaces,  Gothic  or  Gieek, 

U^lS°?hf  "*  *^">'*  °'  Mahomet 

rS^.  7i?  '"«!«'»*.  or.  in  forms  more  stranau 

itteu  gilded  friezes  mirrored  in  the  lakea 
Of  China,-yet  of  ampler  majesty 
tLfT''^I'^°"^-    Talli^kicos 

aSh  Z^  ^^^  81'^^"  ''°*'™.  and  bright  alcoves 
^Ui'^erltTrs^'-^te^'^  V*  b^SnT' 
We^ban^ue^Jpre^SttirmTCl^r^^ 

£^i^pf^£^t^triaTeii--"- 
*rom  room  to  room,  and  glories  in  his  work  40 

Jiorward.  hke  birds  prer*i«d  for  ftght,  and  stream. 
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In  train*  of  vapour,  through  the  empty  air. 
Meantime  (he  aatoniahed  builder,  diapoMeaaed 
Btanda  'mid  the  drifting  raok.    A  brief  deapai^ 
Beiaee  him  j   but  the  wand  is  in  hia  hand, 
And  eoon  he  turn*  him  to  hia  taak  again.  «, 

Behold,"  Mid  the  fair  being  at  my  aide, 
'How  one  haa  made  himaell  a  diadem 
Out  of  the  bright  skirU  of  a  cloud  that  lay 
Steeped  in  the  golden  aunahine,  and  has  bound 
mie  bauble  on  Ba  forehead  I    See,  again, 
How  from  these  vapours  he  calls  up  a  host 
With    -ms  and  banners  I    A  great  multitude 
Gather  and  low  before  him  with  bare  heads. 
To  the  four  winds  his  messengers  go  forth. 
And  bring  him  back  earths  homage.    From  the  ground 
Another  calls  a  wingSd  image,  such  6i 

As  poets  give  to  Fame,  vV-.,  to  her  mouth 
Puttmg  a  silver  trump  t,     ;  ,ws  abroad 
A  loud,  harmonious  summons  to  the  world. 
And  all  the  listening  nations  shout  his  name. 
Another  yet,  apart  from  all  the  rest. 
Casting  a  fearful  glance  from  side  to  side, 
Touches  the  ground  by  stealth.    Beneath  his  wand 
A  ghtwinng  pUe  grows  up,  ingots  and  bars  69 

UI  massive  gold,  and  coins  on  which  earth's  kings 
Have  stamped  their  symbols.'    As  these  wordi  were  said, 
JThe  north  wmd  blew  again  across  the  vale. 
And,  lo  l_  the  beamy  crown  flew  off  in  mist ; 
The  host  of  armM  men  became  a  scud 
Tom  by  the  angry  blap+, ;   the  form  of  Fame 
Tossed  its  long  arms  in  air,  and  rode  the  wind, 
A  jagged  cloud ;   the  glittering  pUe  of  gold 
Grew  pale  and  flowed  in  a  grey  reek  away, 
menthere  were  sobs  and  tears  from  those  whose  work 
rhe  wind  had  scattered  :  some  had  flung  themselves 
Upra  the  ground  in  grief ;  and  some  stood  fixed 
In  blank  bewilderment ;   and  some  looked  on  si 

Umnoved,  as  at  a  pageant  of  the  stiwe 
Suddenly  hidden  by  the  curtain's  fall. 
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,^.S.tta;'a«r.c?--" 


For  Nature'8  grander  aspects';  and  I  Xl 
The  slender  rod  asain  •  \nri  ViT™       ^ 
Woodii  t>ii  .„j   »K»in,   and  then  arose 
vvooas  taU  and  wide,  of  odorous  nine  and  fi. 
And  every  noble  tree  that  cas?s  th^e  W  ' 

^e  ^«^&,  '"fcthf  ri^^-° 

Grey  pinnacles  J^\^^l^  ^^  H.'"" 

But  near  the  forest  maroin,  in  the  vale 
m«^;t  dweUing  half  embo^^  L  t«;« 

fevro&''*5cr  azr;ii'^^^^^-«-" '"' 

On  which  the  hands  of  mighty  men  of  art 
Had  flung  their  fancies.    5n  the  portico    ' 
T^Kth  "^y.  "^  ^'^'^  "•''f '"^  eyes, 

K^drThrnce^r^dii  ^^n  *°  «™«^ 

I  sprang,  but  met  the^  '^^'il^^^XT.-l^in,    "' 
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Wm  there  before  me.    Dwelling,  field,  and  brook. 
Dark  wood,  and  flowery  garden,  and  blue  lake, 
And  beetling  olifl,  and  noble  human  forms, 
All,  all  had  melted  into  that  pale  lea 
Of  billowy  vapour  rolling  round  my  feet. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SLAVERY 

UUantic  MonlUf,  Jul;  IBM) 

O  TBOU  great  Wrong,  that,  through  the  alow-paced  years. 
Didst  hold  thy  millions  fettered,  and  didst  wield 
The  scourge  that  drove  the  labourer  to  the  field, 

And  turn  a  stony  gaze  on  human  tean. 
Thy  cruel  reign  is  o'er ; 
Thy  bondmen  crouch  no  more 

In  terror  at  the  menace  of  thine  eye ; 
For  He  who  marks  the  boimds  of  guilty  power, 

Long-suffering,  hath  heard  the  captive's  cry,  9 

And  touched  his  shackles  at  the  appointed  hour. 

And  lo  I   they  fall,  and  he  whose  limbs  they  galled 

Stands  in  his  native  manhood,  disenthralled. 

A  shout  of  joy  from  the  redeemed  is  sent ; 

Ten  thousand  hamlets  swell  the  hymn  of  thanks ; 

Ovr  rivers  roll  exulting,  and  their  banks 
Send  up  hosannas  to  the  firmament ! 

Fields  where  the  bondman's  toil 
No  more  shall  trench  the  soil, 
Seem  now  to  bask  in  a  serener  day ; 

The  meadow-biids  sing  sweeter,  and  the  airs  30 

Of  heaven  with  more  careising  softness  play, 

Welcoming  man  to  liberty  like  theirs. 
A  glory  clothes  the  land  from  sea  to  sea. 
For  the  great  land  and  all  its  coasts  are  free. 

Within  that  land  wert  thou  enthroned  of  late. 
And  they  by  whom  the  nation's  laws  were  made, 
And  they  who  filled  its  judgement-seats  obeyed 

Thy  mandate,  rigid  as  the  will  of  Fate. 
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Fierce  men  at  thy  right  hand, 
With  gesture  of  command,  m 

Gave  forth  the  word  that  none  might  dare  gainiay  • 
And  rnve  and  reverend  onea,  who  loved  thee  not. 
^  u  J?  '  y  prewnce,  and  in  blank  dismay 
Choked  down,  unuttered,  the  rebellious  thought ; 
While  meaner  cowards,  mingling  with  thy  trata, 
Proved,  from  the  book  of  God,  thy  right  to  reign. 

Great  as  thou  wert,  and  feared  from  show  to  shore. 
The  wrath  of  Heaven  o'ertook  thee  in  thy  pride ; 
Thou  sitt'st  a  ghastlv  shadow ;   by  thy  side 

Thy  once  strong  arms  hang  nerveless  evermoro.        40 
And  they  who  quailed  but  now 
Before  thy  lowering  brow, 
I'*^  *ny  memory  to  scorn  and  shame, 
Md  scoff  at  the  pale,  powerless  thing  thou  art. 

And  they  who  ruled  in  thine  imperial  name, 
Subdued,  and  standing  sullenly  apart. 

Scowl  at  the  hands  that  overthrew  thy  reign, 

Apd  shattered  at  a  blow  the  prisoner's  chain. 

Well  was  thy  doom  deserved ;  thou  didst  not  spare 
Life  s  tenderest  ties,  but  cruelly  didst  part  js 

Husband  and  wife,  and  from  the  mother's  heart 

Didst  -wrest  her  children,  deaf  to  shriek  and  prayer ; 
Thy  inner  lair  became 
The  haunt  of  guilty  shame  ; 
/i.       jI^PP*^  "''"'^  •  *"«  murderer,  at  thy  side, 
Showed  his  red  hands,  nor  feared  the  vengeance  due. 

Thou  didst  sow  earth  with  crimes,  and,  far  and  wide, 
A  harvest  of  uncounted  miseries  grew. 

Until  the  measure  of  thy  sins  at  last 

Was  full,  and  then  the  avenging  bolt  was  cast  I       60 

Go  now,  accursed  of  God,  and  take  thy  place 
With  hateful  memories  of  the  elder  time. 
With  many  a  wasting  plague,  and  nameless  crime. 

And  bloody  war  that  thinned  the  human  race ; 


SU  THE  DEATH  OP  SLAVEBY 

With  the  Blaok  Death,  whose  way 
Through  wailing  cities  lay, 
Worship  of  Moloch,  tyrannies  that  buUt 

The  Fyn^mids,  and  cruel  creeds  that  taught 
To  avenge  a  fancied  guilt  by  deeper  guilt — 

Death  at  the  stake  to  those  that  held  them  not. 
Lo  I  the  foul  plumtoms,  silent  in  tiie  gloom  71 

Of  the  flown  ages,  part  to  yield  thee  room. 

I  see  the  better  years  that  hasten  by 
Cany  thee  back  into  that  shadowy  past, 
Where,  in  the  dusty  spaces,  void  and  vast. 

The  graves  of  those  whom  thou  hast  murdered  lie. 
The  slave-pen,  through  whose  door 
Thy  victims  pass  no  more. 

Is  there,  and  there  sl^  tie  grim  block  remain 
At  which  the  slave  was  sold  ;  while  at  thy  feet     80 

Scourges  and  engines  of  restraint  and  pain 
Moulder  and  rust  by  thine  eternal  seat. 

There,  'mid  the  symbols  that  proclaim  thy  crimes. 

Dwell  thou,  a  warning  to  the  coming  times. 

ifay  I860. 

A  BBIOHTER  DAY 

nOH  THI  SPAHISH 

(ff«Kr  Fori  Ledger,  Juuaiy  4,  1868) 

Habnbss  the  impatient  Years, 
O  Time  I   and  yoke  them  to  the  imperial  car ; 

For,  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

The  brighter  day  appears. 
Whose  early  blushes  tinge  the  hills  afar. 

A  brighter  day  for  thee, 
O  realm  I   whose  glorious  fields  are  spread  between 

The  dark-blue  Midland  Sea 

And  that  immensity 
Of  Western  waters  which  once  hailed  thee  qxxeea  I     10 


A  BRIGHTER  DA? 

Tl,-}.      T***  ?®'y  oonraere  fling 

Tn.  B»  •  ^°^^  ^''^™'  Md  yield  the  reins 
Bu^ere  she  mount,  the  otains 

He,H.hr.rtrirSSenStrC.eet 

About  het^ajS^,t-™^,^,^ 

And  toward  a  gulf  profoiiid        * 

Down  amnn/H*^  ••*'•  K*88«^  ^^  bound, 
itown  among  dead  men's  bones,  and  frost  and 

Tl,»  ™     ?  ^^, '   *''°n  ^ert  of  yore 

The  wonder  of  the  realms  ;   in  pSer  years 

TK    J-   ,"^**  »*  «>b»U  wear  no  more 
The  diadem  of  both  the  hemi4>h^^; 

R<.™.i-j''i?-  *''?  *''®  ancient  Deep 
Revealed  his  pleasant,  undiscove.^  lands: 
S^om  nunes  where  jewels  sleep,     ' 
T5a,4i;''.    nr  .  P'*"*  "»^  vlne-olad  steep 
Earth  8  nchest  spoil  wm  oflEered  to  ^^hands. 

H.nf  tk  ^fu  *°"'  '''^  land  and  sea 
Sent  thee  then-  tribute  with  each  roZg  wave 
And  kmgdoms  crouched  to  th4,         ' 
A„A  tt.     /^  ^"^  *°  Liberty, 
And  therefore  art  thou  now  a  shackled  slave. 

„  .  ,      Wilt  tbou  not,  yet  again 
Put  forth  the  sleeping  Btrengtt  that  in  thee  lies 
And  snap  the  shameful  cham  ' 

To  fl-«  K  .     *??"'  **"»*  *y""»t  train 
To  flee  before  the  anger  in  thine  eyes  ? 
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Then  shall  the  harnessed  Yean 
Sweep  onwaid  with  thee  to  that  glorious  height 
Which  even  now  appears 
Bright  through  the  mist  of  tears, 
The  dwelling-plaoe  of  Liberty  and  Light. 

OOober  1887. 


AMONG  THE  TREES 

(Pii<nam'<  Magatine,  Jitnaary  1869) 

Oh,  ye  who  love  to  overhang  the  springs, 

And  stand  by  running  waters,  ye  whose  boughs 

Make  beautiful  the  rooks  o'er  which  they  play. 

Who  pile  with  foliage  the  great  hills,  and  rear 

A  paradise  upon  the  lonely  plain. 

Trees  of  the  forest,  and  the  open  field ! 

Have  ye  no  sense  of  being  t    Does  the  air. 

The  pure  air,  which  I  breathe  with  gladness,  pass 

In  gushes  o'er  your  delicate  lungs,  your  leaves. 

All  unenjoyed  t    When  on  your  winter  sleep  lo 

The  sun  shines  warm,  have  ye  no  dreams  of  spring  ! 

And  when  the  glorious  spring-time  comes  at  last. 

Have  ye  no  joy  of  all  your  bursting  buds. 

And  frasrant  blooms,  and  melody  of  birds 

To  which  vour  young  leaves  shiver  ?    Do  ye  strive 

And  wrestle  with  the  wind,  yet  know  it  not  T 

Peel  ye  no  glory  in  your  strength  when  he. 

The  exhausted  Blusterer,  flies  beyond  the  hills. 

And  leaves  you  stroiuer  yet !    Or  have  ye  not 

A  sense  of  loss  when  he  has  stripped  your  leaves,      m 

Yet  tender,  and  has  splintered  your  fair  boughs  ? 

Does  the  loud  bolt  that  smites  you  from  the  cloud 

And  rends  you,  fall  unfelt  ?    Do  there  not  run 

Strange  shudderings  through  your  fibres  when  the  axe 

Is  raised  against  you,  and  the  shining  blade 

Deals  blow  on  blow,  until,  with  all  their  boughs. 

Your  summits  waver  and  ye  fall  to  earth  t 
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^°lr«y?i,'^'*f  ^^'^  t'"'  hurricane 

F™^  .XtS'  "  "f;*"""  *■»»*  "^i^c"  delight         • 
A^  .1,  •  ^^.B^nWe  prooessea  of  life.     ^ 

^J  tte^T  in,"'  l*^-    Km  and  faint 
iTin^,,,  J  ^^  o*  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
As  in  OUT  dreams  ;   but,  haply,  real  rtill. 

Th^'S'S,:^"''\^T  ""*.-. ^«  '^"toh  beside 
7™  "'*™.  °'  tnose  who  laniniish  or  who  din 

And  health  to  the  fcelovM  sufferers 
«nt  ye,  while  anxious  fear  and  fainting  hone 
^  "^,  ""^  «'>»'»b««>.  ye  rejoice  without    ^ 
The  funeral  goes  forth  ;    a  silent  train 

And  «Jr?F  f  ^''"'«  «teeps  your  boughs 
S  i    .w8"'P?™^'  '^"bling  from  herS 

IS  sweet  with  breath  of  orchards,  in  whose  boMhs 
mie  bees  and  every  insect  of  the  air  ^ 

A^^V  Pt'Petu/l  murmur  of  delight, 

^e  hnden,  in  the  fervours  of  July  ^^         *' 

fcThe  br;!^'*r  T" "'*•    ^'^  the  wind 
Bweeps  the  broad  forest  m  its  summer  prime. 
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As  when  some  master-hand  exulting  sweeps 

^3  keys  of  some  great  organ,  ye  give  forth  ' 

The  music  of  the  woodland  dmtha,  a  hymn 

Of  gladness  and  of  thanks.    The  hermit-thrash 

Rpes  his  sweet  note  to  make  your  arches  ring. 

The  faithful  robin,  from  the  wayside  elm,  70 

Carols  all  day  to  cheer  his  sitting  mate, 

And  when  the  autumn  comes,  the  kings  of  earth. 

In  all  their  majesty,  are  not  arrayed 

As  ye  are,  clothing  the  broad  mountain-side 

^d  spotting  the  smooth  vales  with  red  and  gold. 

While,  swaying  to  the  sudden  breeze,  ye  fling 

Your  nuts  to  earth,  and  the  brisk  squmel  comes 

To  gather  them,  and  barks  with  chUdish  glee 

And  scampers  with  them  to  his  hollow  oak. 

Thus,  as  .;.e  seasons  pass,  ye  keep  alive  So 

The  oheerfut 'ess  of  Nature,  till  in  time 
The  eonsiahi,  misery  which  wrings  the  heart 
Relents,  and  we  rejoice  with  you  again, 
^d  glory  in  your  beauty ;   till  once  more 
We  looV  with  pleasure  on  your  varnished  leaves, 
^t  gaily  glance  in  sunshine,  and  can  hear. 
Delighted,  the  soft  answer  which  your  boughs 
Utter  in  whispers  to  the  babbling  brook. 

Ye  have  no  history.    I  cannot  know 
Who,  when  the  hillside  trees  were  hewn  away,  90 

Haply  two  centuries  since,  bade  spare  this  oak. 
Leaning  to  shade,  with  his  iirmular  arms. 
Low-bent  and  long,  the  fount  that  from  his  roots 
Slips  through  a  bed  of  cresses  toward  the  bay, 
I  know  not  who  but  thank  him  that  he  left 
The  tree  to  flourish  where  the  acorn  fell. 
And  join  these  later  days  to  that  far  time 
While  yet  the  Indian  hunter  drew  the  bow 
In  the  dim  woods,  and  the  white  woodman  first 
Opened  these  fields  to  sunshine,  turned  the  soil      too 
And  strewed  the  wheat.    An  unremembered  Past 
Broods,  like  a  presence,  'mid  the  long  grey  boughs 
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too  .11.11  riSK  SS™"'^ ''?«■"»•  !»»* 

Look  also  on  a  nobler  age  than  ^  ' 
E^l:d"^nh?/»«"-VS^e"iween 
A  gjander^ie^J';  ^^^  Hnjl  tl^'^ 

The  handjof  "rU^^Vte'C  ^0^"  '""'^ 
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MAY  EVENmO 

iAppUlon't  Jonmai,  April  3,  1869) 

The  breath  of  spring-time  at  this  twilight  hour 
Comes  through  the  gathering  glooms, 

And  bears  the  stolen  sweets  of  many  a  flower 
Into  my  silent  rooms. 

Where  hast  thou  wandered,  gentle  gale,  to  find 

The  perfumes  thou  dost  bring  7 
By  brooks,  that  through  the  wakening  meadows  wind. 

Or  brink  of  rushy  spring  ? 

Or  woodside,  where,  in  little  companies, 

The  early  wild  flowers  rise,  lo 

Or  sheltered  lawn,  where,  'mid  enoiroling  trees, 

May's  warmest  sunshine  lies  ! 

Now  sleeps  the  humming-bird,  that,  in  the  sun, 

Wandered  from  bloom  to  bloom  ; 
Now,  too,  the  weary  bee,  his  day's  work  done. 

Bests  in  his  waxen  room. 

Now  every  hovering  insect  to  his  place 

Beneath  the  leaves  hath  flown ; 
And,  through  the  long  night-hours,  the  flowery  racci 

Are  left  to  thee  alone.  so 

O'er  the  pale  blossoms  of  the  sassafras 

And  o'er  the  spice-bush  spray. 
Among  the  opening  buds,  thy  Dreathings  pass, 

Ajid  come  embalmed  away. 

Yet  there  is  sadness  in  thy  soft  caress. 

Wind  of  the  blooming  year ! 
The  gentle  presence,  that  was  wont  to  bless 

Thy  coming,  is  not  here. 


ilAY  EVENING 

Thy  gathered  sweets  to  shed 
Where  pine  and  willow  in  tfcm    ■ 

Hi»l^     iJL    ,"•""•  w  the  erenuur  air. 
High  oer  the  buried  dead       ""^  "''• 

Refresh  «ie  languid  student  pausing  o'er 
The  learned  page  apart.      ^^ 

""^ts^t^ro^^ntr— 

"P't^C^o-^^^i^^^"^*--'. 

°''sasr^*t.ryet.ewaM 

^Frtrt^rdj.^^^^'^^dews. 
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H^^iSHo^^r-^'^oud 
^f^nttXw?tfe--.rK- 

And  the  song-sparrow  from  the  shrubberies  nigh. 
Yet  was  the  home  where  thou  wert  Ivinir  deiiH 

Ibumfully  still,  save  when,  at^^^as  WI 
S*Mi  room  to  room,  some  sofUy-mo^  ^       '    „ 

Or  murmur  of  some  wrftly-uttewri^iJu      ' 
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Feared  they  to  break  thy  slumber  T    As  we  threw 
A  look  on  that  bright  bay  and  glorious  shore, 

Our  hearts  were  wrung  with  anguish,  (or  we  knew 
Those  sleeping  eyes  would  look  on  them  no  more. 

Autumn  is  here ;  we  cull  his  linsering  flowers 
And  bring  them  to  the  spot  where  thou  art  laid ; 

The  late-bom  offspring  o{    is  b&lmier  hours, 
Spared  by  the  m>at,  upon  thy  grave  to  fade.         >o 

The  8wee''>  calm  sunshine  of  October,  now 
Warms  the  low  spot ;  upon  its  grassy  mould 

The  purple  oak-leaf  falls ;   the  birchen  bough 
Drope  its  bright  spoil  like  arrow-heads  cl  gokt. 

And  gorgeous  as  the  morn,  a  tall  array 
Of  woodland  shelters  the  smooth  fields  around ; 

And  guarded  by  its  headlands,  far  away 
Sail-spotted,  blue  and  lake-like,  sleeps  the  soimd. 

I  moe  in  sadness  ;  it  delishts  me  not 

To  look  on  beauty  which  thon  canst  not  see ;        30 
And,  wert  thou  by  my  side,  the  dreariest  spot 

Wei«,  oh,  how  far  more  beautiful  to  me  I 

In  what  fair  region  dost  thou  now  abide  ? 

Hath  God,  in  the  transparent  deeps  of  space, 
Through  which  the  planeto  in  their  journey  glide. 

Prepared,  for  souls  like  thine,  a  dwelling-place  ? 

Fields  of  unwithering  bloom,  to  mortal  eye 
Invisible,  though  mortal  eye  wen  near. 

Musical  groves,  and  bright  streams  murmuring  by, 
Heard  only  by  the  spiritual  ear  1  40 

N^,  let  us  deem  that  thon  dost  not  withdraw 
From  the  dear  places  where  thy  lot  was  cast. 

And  where  thy  heart,  in  Ioto's  most  holy  law, 
Was  schooled  by  all  the  memories  of  the  past. 
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a^utf  to  which  oi"^^Tr',l^''i:«''y  ** 
Wglory  that  may  make  itlr^" 't^tee 
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THE  ORDER  OP  NATURE 
»«oii  BonBiiTs  oa  oomoi^Tioin 

Unbroken  peace  from  Na^ure's^e^S^y. 
^Rf  J??**  T'.u"*  ^  ^"^  i^  fiery  car 

a|t::x^r£r4^Sr--= 

In  the  blue  brine,  descendsTot  tothT^eep. 

""^  n,fi*"*i,°'  r®  ^**"  1««1«  the  hour  of  dewa  • 
W^V^I  dav-etar  ushers  in  thelight-      ' 
W^  kindly  aftemations  Love  renews    ' 
The  eternal  courses  bringing  day  Ind  night. 

^T^«'^«T  *"»/ tlie  brawler  War.  and  kee™ 
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The  moiit  giTes  plaoe  benignly  to  the  dry ; 

Heat  ntiflei  a  faithful  league  with  cold ; 
The  nimble  flame  aprings  upward  to  the  sky ;  19 

Down  sinks  by  itt  own  weight  the  sluggiah  mould. 

Still  tweet  with  bloaeoma  ia  the  year's  fresh  prime ; 

Her  harvests  still  the  ripening  Summer  yidds  ; 
Fruit-laden  Autumn  follows  in  his  time, 

And  rainy  Winter  waters  still  the  fields. 

The  elemental  harmony  brings  forth 
And  rears  all  life,  and,  when  life's  term  is  o'er, 

It  sweeps  the  breathing  myriads  from  the  earth, 
And  whelms  and  hides  taem  to  be  seen  no  more : 

While  the  Qreat  Founder,  He  who  gave  these  laws. 
Holds  the  firm  reins,  and  sits  amid  His  skies         30 

Monaroh  and  Master,  1  Origin  and  Cause, 
And  Arbiter  supremely  just  and  wise. 

He  guides  the  force  He  gave ;   His  hand  restrains 
And  curbs  it  to  the  circle  it  must  trace : 

Else  the  fair  fabric  which  His  power  sustains 
Would  fall  to  fragments  in  the  void  of  space. 

Love  binds  the  parts  together,  gladly  still 
They  court  the  kind  restraint,  nor  would  be  free ; 

Unless  Love  held  them  subject  to  the  Will 
That  gave  them  being,  they  would  oeaso  to  be.    40 

TBEE-BUBIAL 
(S$w  rork  Ltigtr,  Angnat  IT,  1871) 

Nkab  our  south-western  border,  wher  a  child 
Dies  in  the  cabin  of  an  Indian  wife, 
She  makes  its  funeral-coucl   jf  delicate  furs. 
Blankets  and  bark,  and  bii   j  it  to  the  bough 
Of  some  broad  branching  tree  with  leathern  thongs 
And  sinews  of  the  deer.    A  mother  once 
Wrought  at  this  tender  task,  and  murmured  thus : 


TBEE-BURIAL 


WWoh  woke  thee  Z^  fr^  Sto  IT,"™"*  •""• 
onwl  oeam  upon  thv  bed  .^^    '^  w  nnile  on  me, 

Which  0«Iled7heeW  ti'^V'^l!^  "'•»"»• 
ShaU  look  apon  Th^th^  KJ?'?^*•    «""  the  rtaw 
Which  tbonmJt^der^"^'^  "^  °'  heaven      „ 
Whose  music  thou^drt  lo «   2*^  *?"  '*"  »'Wi. 
And  near  thee  bKheir  „?.V.   *"i ""«  *°  thee, 
With  none  to  «0Me  them     u  '  t^  ""  'heir  younir 

With  .houtHf  kv  i^d^"K9"i'""'  t'^""  didat  greet' 
Thy  pwtty  hani7k^n  thn'"^^!."  ''"'"  b«»me*^ 

Whilr  »efa°^''orl^rfwrth^-,,^. 
fa  fields  that  witherl^'i^tahtP'"'"" 

T^dwS  tithTlief'^^d'^tr  <=''>": ''ntil  I  come 
from  far.ThrIt  ^Tn  a^d  Iet"'in^''"'''°«  "«'' 
And  1  shaU  clasp  the^  J l^,*^J^Y  *"»». 
While  living,  oh   mo^  S.^-i*?I^  *««  he^ 
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A  prey  to  foxM.    Thou,  too,  ancient  lun. 

Beneath  whoee  eye  the  leoiionf  come  and  go, 

And  gonerationi  riae  and  pan  away, 

While  thou  do«t  never  change— oh,  call  not  up,         so 

With  thy  strong  heats,  the  dark,  grim  thundor-cloi"1, 

To  imite  this  tree  with  bolts  of  fire,  and  lend 

Its  trunk  and  strew  the  earth  with  splintered  bought. 

Ye  rains,  fall  softly  on  the  couch  th:U  hulils 

Hy  darling.    There  the  panther's  apol'^fl  hide 

Shall  turn  aside  the  shower ;   and  be  it  long, 

Long  after  thou  and  I  have  met  again, 

Ei«  summer  wind  or  winter  rain  shall  waste 

This  couch  and  all  'hat  now  remains  of  thee, 

To  me  thy  mother.    Meantime,  while  I  live,  60 

With  each  returUng  Sunrise  I  shall  seem 

To  see  tby  "   king  smile,  and  I  AM  weep ; 

And  when  i:ie  sun  is  setting  I  shall  think 

How,  as  i  watched  thee,  o'er  thy  sleepy  eyes 

Drooped  the  smooth  lids,  and  laid  on  the  round  cheek 

Their  lashes,  and  my  tears  will  flow  again ; 

And  often,  at  those  moments,  I  shall  seem 

To  hear  again  the  sweetly  prattled  name 

Which  thou  didst  call  me  by,  and  it  will  haunt 

My  home  till  I  depart  to  be  with  thee.'  10 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  DELAWABES 

[New  York  Ledger,  NoTembor  9,  1872) 

Tbs  air  is  dark  with  cloud  on  cloud, 
And,  through  the  leaden-coloured  mass, 

With  thunder-crashes  quick  and  loud, 
A  thousand  shafts  of  lightning  pass. 

And  to  and  fro  they  glance  and  go, 
Or,  darting  downward,  smite  the  ground. 

What  phantom  arms  are  those  that  throw 
The  shower  of  fiery  arrows  round  ? 


A  LKOBND  OF  THE  DBLAWARE8 
A  loader  omh  I  •  mighty  oak 

If  tnutten  from  that  itormy  ikv 
'*••*•«!•  •h'ttored  by  th™rt4.ke- 

Around  iu  root  the  ht^cbtTti^. 

ine  puM  of  mirt  are  iwept  awav  • 

HtiMma  glorioualy  the  goklen  day. 

A  duAy  hunter  of  the  wild 
ta  paraing  near,  and  gtope  to  ww 

IJTh."'  'Plintered  bSiohJ^lled 
About  the  root,  of  that  huge  trS! 

On  the  smooth  surface  gUde  awav- 
Was  ever  heard  on  battlenday.   ^ 
Homeward  Onetho  bears  the  prize : 

A^l^^^.^"'  «  he  turns  to  bo  ? 
An  aged  chief,  with  quick,  keen  eves 
Ana  bending  frame,  and  loX  IJZow. 

Be^tlfT^h^  ^^  "^^"^  I  ''•^«'  found 
Mneath  a  thunder -riven  tree 

^   Dropped  with  the  lightning'  to  the  ground.' 

'  ^^"'*:  °»y  wn  ;   it  is  not  well  '— 
The  white-haired  chieftain  makes  replv- 
That  we  who  in  the  forest  dweU        ^^ 
Should  wield  the  weapons  of  the  aky 
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'  Lay  b&ok  that  weapon  in  its  place ; 

Let  those  who  bore  it  bear  it  still. 
Lest  thou  displease  the  ghostly  lace 

That  float  m  mist  from  hill  to  hill.' 

'  My  father,  I  will  only  try 
How  well  it  sends  a  shut,  and  then. 

Be  snre,  this  goodly  bow  shall  lie 
Among  the  splintered  boughs  again.' 

So  to  the  hunting-gioDnd  he  hiee, 

To  ohase  till  eve  the  forest-game,  50 

And  not  a  single  aoow  flies. 

From  that  good  bow,  with  erring  aim. 

And  then  he  deems  that  they,  who  swim 

In  trains  of  cloud  the  middle  air, 
Perchance  had  kindly  tiioughts  oi  him 

And  dropped  the  bow  for  him  to  bear. 

He  bears  it  from  that  day,  and  soon 

Becomes  the  mark  of  every  eye, 
And  wins  renown  with  evjry  moon 

That  fills  its  circle  in  the  sky.  to 

None  strike  so  surely  in  the  chase ; 

None  bring  such  trophies  from  the  fight ; 
And,  at  the  council-fire,  his  place 

Is  with  the  wise  and  men  of  might. 

And  far  across  the  land  is  spread. 

Among  the  hunter  tribes,  his  fame ; 
Men  name  the  bowyer-cbief  with  dread 

Whose  arrows  never  miss  their  aim. 

See  next  his  broad-roofed  cabin  rise 

On  a  smooth  river's  pleasant  side,  }o 

And  she  who  has  the  Mightest  eyes 

Of  all  the  tribe  becomes  his  bride. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  DELAWARES 

A  year  hag  passed;  the  forest  deepe 

In  early  autumn's  sultry  glow : 
Onetho,  on  the  mountain-stwps 

IB  hunting  with  that  trusty^w, 

lJ^         T?  ^*Po«"  thickening  o'er 

Ana  hear  the  thunder's  suUen^w 
Stmdarker  «ow«  the  spreading  oloud 
And^L^f  H*^"  ^^  th^ders  «,nnd. 
Above  Onetho's  hunting-ground 

Then  they  who.  from  the  riyer-vale 
Are  gaang  on  the  distant  stormT 

Bee  in  the  mists  that  ride  the  gale 
Dim  shadows  of  the  human  form— 

'^nJ^S^'  P'"™^'  ^^^  otreaming  haii 
And  hfted  arms  that  bear  the  bow 

And  send  athwart  the  murky  i^  ^' 
axe  arrowy  Bghtnings  to  and  fro. 

^°£  ?  *^  *°™"Jt  of  an  boui-- 

A„^?T    J  ^^^  f~"«'"  ""1  howl  of  blast. 

^r^^T^."^  r^^  riiower.        • 
•and  then  the  storm  is  overpast. 

V^ero  is  Onetho  t  what  delays 
as  coming  !   why  should  he  remain 

Among  the  plaahy  woodland  ways, 
Swohi  brooks  and  bjughs  that  drip  with  rain  ? 

^!3^°f!?u°?*'  '^  *''*'  y°"ng«'  men 
Oo  forth  to  search  the  forest  round. 

aL^J  ^  ^.  .'  mountain-glen. 
And  find  him  lifeless  on  the  grouid. 
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The  goodly  bow  that  was  his  pride 
Is  gone,  but  there  the  arrows  lie ; 

And  now  they  know  the  death  he  died. 
Slain  by  the  lightnings  of  the  dcy. 

They  bear  him  thence  in  awe  and  fear 
Back  to  the  vale  with  stealthy  tread ; 

There  silently,  from  far  and  near, 
The  warriors  gather  round  the  dead. 

But  in  their  homes  the  women  bide ; 

Unseen  they  sit  and  weep  apart. 
And,  in  her  bower,  Onetho  s  bride 

Is  sobbing  with  a  broken  heart. 

They  lay  in  earth  their  bowyer-ohief, 
And  at  ills  side  their  hands  bestow 

His  dreaded  battle-axe  and  sheaf 
Of  arrows,  but  without  a  bow. 

'  Too  soon  he  died  ;  it  is  not  well ' — 
The  old  men  murmured,  standing  nigh 

'  That  we,  who  in  the  forest  dwell, 
Should  wield  the  weapons  of  the  sky.' 


A  LIFETIME 

I  SIT  in  the  early  twilight. 

And,  through  the  gawering  shade, 
I  look  on  the  fields  around  me 

Where  yet  a  child  I  played. 

And  I  peer  into  the  shadows. 
Till  they  seem  to  pass  away. 

And  the  fields  and  their  tiny  brooklet 
Lie  dear  in  the  light  of  day. 

A  delicate  child  and  slender, 
With  lock  of  light-brown  hair. 

From  knoll  to  knoll  is  leaping 
In  the  breezy  summer  air. 


A  LIFETIME 

Hertoops  to  gather  blosaonu 
Where  the  running  waters  shine : 

Ana  I  look  on  him  with  wonder 
Hw  eyes  are  so  like  mine. 

I  look  till  the  fields  and  brooklet 

owim  like  a  vision  by, 
And  a  room  in  a  lowly  dwelling 

lnea  clear  before  my  eye. 

"'Ch'lfl^'  ?  2"  olean-swept  fireplace, 

rerfome  the  humble  room. 

And  there  tie  child  is  standing 
By  a  stately  lady's  knee/^ 

And  reading  of  ancient  peoples 
And  realms  beyond  the  sea : 

Of  the  cruel  King  of  Egypt 

Who  made  God's  people  slaves. 
And  perished,  with  all  his  army 
..  browned  in  the  Bed  8ea  waves ; 

Of  Deborah,  who  mustered 

Her  brethren  long  oppressed 
And  routed  the  heathm  army,' 

And  gave  her  people  rest ; 

A^  the  sadder,  gentler  story 

How  Chnst,  the  crucified, 
Wrth  a  prayer  for  those  who  slew  Him. 

Jforgave  them  as  He  died. 

1  look  again,  and  there  rises 

A  forest  wide  and  wild, 
And  m  It  the  boy  is  wanderiuK, 

Uo  longer  a  little  child. 
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He  munniin  his  own  rude  venea 

As  he  roams  the  woods  alone ; 
And  again  I  gaze  with  wonder, 

His  eyes  are  so  like  my  own. 

I  see  him  next  in  his  chamber, 

Where  he  sits  him  down  to  write  so 

The  rhymes  he  framed  in  his  ramble, 

And  he  cons  them  with  delight. 

A  kindly  figure  enters, 

A  man  (rf  middle  age. 
And  points  to  a  line  just  written. 

And  'tis  blotted  from  the  page. 

And  next,  in  a  hall  of  justice, 

Soaroe  Brown  to  manly  years, 
'Mid  the  hoary-headed  wranglers 

The  slender  youth  appears.  60 

With  a  beating  heart  he  rises. 

And  with  a  burning  cheek. 
And  the  judges  kindly  listen 

To  hear  the  young  man  speak. 

Another  ohan^,  and  I  see  him 

Approach  his  dwelling-place. 
Where  a  fair-haired  woman  meets  him, 

With  a  smile  on  her  young  face — 

A  smile  that  spreads  a  sunshine 

On  lip  and  cheek  and  brow;  70 

So  sweet  a  smile  there  is  not 

In  all  the  wide  earth  now. 


SIm  leads  by  the  hand  their  first-bom, 

A  fair-haired  little  one. 
And  their  eyes  as  they  meet  him  sparkle 

Like  brooks  in  the  morning  mm. 


A  lzfeuke 

A^her  change,  and  I  gee  him 
Where  the  oity'a  oeaaelen  ooU 

Brods  up  a  mighty  murmur 
Jfiom  a  thousand  modes  of  toil. 

A^  there,  'mid  the  clash  of  pretMs. 

He  plies  the  rapid  pen        ^^' 
In  the  battles  of  opiiSon 

That  divide  the  sons  of  men. 

1  look.  Mid  the  dashing  presses 

JJut  there  IS  the  poet  wandering 
A  strange  and  foreign  shore. 

He  has  crossed  the  mighty  ocean 

To  reahns  that  lie  afar, 
Xn  the  region  of  ancient  story. 

Beneath  the  morning  star. 

And  now  he  stands  in  wonder 

On  an  icy  Alpine  height ; 
Now  pitches  his  tent  in  the  desert 
.  Where  the  jackal  yells  at  night ; 

Now^  tax  on  the  North  Sea  islands. 

Sees  day  on  the  midnight  sky 
Now  gatlwrs  the  fair  strange  fraitage 

Where  the  isles  of  the  Southland  lie. 

I  see  him  again  at  his  dwelling. 

Where,  over  the  little  lakeT^ 
ito  rose-trees  droop  in  their  beauty 

io  meet  the  image  they  make. 

Though  years  have  whitened  his  temples. 

His  eyes  have  the  first  look  stiU,  ' 

Save  a  shade  of  setUed  sadness. 

A  forecast  of  coming  ill. 
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For  in  that  pleasant  dwelling, 

On  the  rack  of  ceaseless  pain, 
lies  she  who  smiled  so  sweetly, 

And  piays  for  ease  in  vain. 

And  I  know  that  his  heart  is  breaking, 

When,  over  those  dear  eyes. 
The  darkness  slowly  gathers, 

And  the  loved  and  loving  dies. 

A  grave  is  scooped  on  the  billsidB 

Where  often,  sit  eve  or  mom, 
He  lays  the  blooms  of  the  garden — 

Be,  and  his  youngest  bom. 

And  well  I  know  that  a  brightness 
From  his  life  has  passed  away. 

And  a  smile  from  the  green  earth's  beauty. 
And  a  glory  from  tut  day. 

Bot  I  behold,  above  him, 

In  the  far  bine  deeps  of  air. 
Dim  battlements  shining  faintly. 

And  a  throng  of  faoes  there  ; 

See  over  crystal  barrier 

The  airy  figures  bend. 
Like  those  who  are  watching  and  waiting 

The  coming  of  a  friend. 

And  one  there  is  among  them. 

With  a  star  upon  her  brow, 
In  her  life  a  lovely  woman, 

A  sinless  seraph  now. 

I  know  the  sweet  calm  features ; 

The  peerless  smile  I  know, 
And  I  stretch  my  arms  with  transput 

From  where  I  stand  below. 
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A  ^"*  t™^«ury  figures  fade, 
And  the  ghming  battlements  darken 
And  blend  with  the  evening  shade. 

I  am  gazing  Into  the  twilight 
A-^**  the  dim-seen  meadows  lie, 
And  the  wmd  of  night  is  swaying 
The  trees  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
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THE  WOODMAN  AND  SANDAL-TREB 
'■OM  no  aMmsH 
(-St  1/icMa;  toL  i,  na  1,  187S) 
^^*  L"""^J"*^  •  woodman  stood 

Ana  good  for  evil  give,  and  loTfo^'te. 


THE  TWO  TRAVELLERS 

{Mlantic  MonlMf,  Febnuiy  187S) 

TVas  evening  and  before  my  eyes 

V^^  *X  "  '"»*»°»I»  grey  and  dim : 
Fields  famtly  seen  andtwilight  ski™ 
And  oloni  that  hid  the  foriion's  brim. 

I  « '^— «f  was  it  that  I  dreamed  T— 
A  waking  dream  f— I  cannot  sav  • 

For  every  shape  as  real  seemed  ' 
As  those  that  meet  my  eye  to-day 
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Throngh  leafleda  shnilM  the  oold  wind  himed : 
The  air  was  thick  with  felling  snow, 

And  onward,  through  the  froxen  mlat, 
I  saw  a  weary  traveller  go. 

Driven  o'er  that  landscape  bare  and  bleak. 
Before  the  whirling  gnsta  of  air, 

The  snow-flakes  smote  his  withered  cheek, 
And  gathered  on  his  silver  hair. 

Yet  on  he  fared  through  blinding  snows. 
And  mnrmnring  to  himself  he  said  : 

'Tie  night  is  near ;  the  darkness  grows. 
And  higher  rise  the  drifts  I  treadT 

'  Deep,  deep  each  aatonm  flower  they  hide  • 
Each  tuft  of  green  they  whelm  from  sight ; 

And  they  who  jonmeyed  by  my  side 
Are  lost  in  the  snnonnding  night. 

'  I  loved  them  ;   oh,  no  words  can  tell 
The  love  that  to  my  friends  I  bore ; 

Weparted  with  the  sad  farewell 
Of  thoae  who  part  to  meet  no  more. 

'  And  I,  who  face  this  bitter  wind. 
And  o'er  these  snowy  hillocks  creep, 

Mnst  end  my  jonmey  soon  and  find 
A  frosty  couch,  a  ttoiea  sleep.' 

As  thus  he  spoke,  a  thri'l  of  pain 
Shot  to  my  heart ;   I  dosed  my  eyes. 

But  when  I  opened  them  again, 
I  started  with  a  glad  surprise. 

Twas  evening  still,  and  in  the  west 

A  fludi  of  glowing  crimson  lay, 
1  saw  the  morrow  there  and  blest 

That  promise  of  a  glorious  day. 
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The  waters  in  their  gluty  ileep, 

Hbone  with  the  hues  that  tinged  the  eky. 
And  nigged  oUff  and  banen  steip  ^ 

Qleamed  with  a  brightneM  from  on  high. 
Aiul  one  wa«  there  whose  joniney  lay 

Into  the  slowly  gathering  night : 
With  steadT  step  fie  held  Lis  way 

Oer  shadowy  vale  and  gleaming  height. 

Ihe  lifted  eye  and  brow  serene :  „ 

«Bd  saw  no  shade  of  doubt  or  dread 

Pass  oer  that  traveller's  placid  mien. 
And  othen  came,  their  journey  o'er, 

lo-mOTow  we  shall  meet  once  more ; 
I'M  but  the  night  that  parts  us  here.' 

'  ^  I.' he  said,  '  shall  sleep  eie  long— 

neae  fading  gleams  will  goon  be  g6ne- 
ShjOl  ^p,  to  rise,  refreshed  and  strong. 

In  the  l)nght  day  that  yet  will  dawii.'  60 

I  heard ;  I  watched  him  as  he  went. 

A  lessoning  form,  untU  the  light 
Of  evening  from  the  firmament 

Had  passed,  and  ho  was  lost  to  sight. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  1875 

StIPPOaiD  TO  U  WBITMH  BY  *  «M»l4,o 

(ff«»  Fori  Btmint  PoH,  Dmwnber  lg7») 
No  trumpet-blast  profaned 

Z  w  ^^"V'^  T''"'*  °'  IW.  was  bom : 
w  ^u.     .,  °^°°^^  streamlet  stained 
iSarth  "Silver  rivers  on  that  sacied  mom  • 

But,  oer  the  peaceful  plain. 
The  war-horse  drew  the  peasant's  loaded  wain 
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The  soldier  had  Isid  by 
The  fwoid  and  stripped  the  oorselet  from  bis  breast, 

And  hung  his  helm  on  high — 
The  sparrow's  winter  home  and  summer  nest ;         n 

And,  with  the  same  strong  hand 
That  flung  the  barbM  spear,  he  tilled  the  land. 

Oh,  time  for  which  we  yearn  ; 
Oh,  sabbath  of  the  nations  long  foretold  I 

Season  of  peace,  return. 
Like  a  late  snmmer  when  the  year  grows  old, 

When  the  sweet  sunny  days 
Steeped  mead  and  mountain-side  in  golden  haie. 

For  now  two  rival  kings 
Flaunt,  o'er  our  bleeding  land,  their  hostile  flags,      aa 

And  every  sunrise  brings 
The  hoverine  vulture  from  his  mountain-crags 

To  where  the  battle-plain 
Is  strewn  with  dead,  the  youth  and  flower  of  Spain. 

Christ  is  not  come,  while  yet 
O'er  half  the  earth  the  threat  of  battle  lowers. 

And  our  own  fields  are  wet, 
Beneath  the  battle-cloud,  with  crimson  showers — 

The  life-blood  of  the  slain. 
Poured  out  where  thousands  die  that  one  may  reign. 

Soon,  over  half  the  earth,  31 

In  every  temple  crowds  shall  kneel  again 

"(0  celebrate  His  birth 
Who  brought  the  message  of  good-will  to  men, 

And  bursts  of  joyous  song 
Shall  shake  the  roof  above  the  prostrate  throng. 

Christ  is  not  come,  while  there 
The  men  of  blood  whose  crimes  afEront  the  skies 

Kneel  down  in  act  of  prayer. 
Amid  the  joyous  strains,  and  when  they  rise  40 

Go  forth,  with  sword  and  flame, 
To  waste  the  land  in  His  most  holy  name. 


OHRISTBfAS  IN  1875 

Oh,  when  tba  d»y  shall  braak 
Oer  iMlmi  uileamed  in  warfaie'i  onnl  arts. 

And  all  their  milUona  wake 
10  peafloful  taaka  performed  with  loving  hearts 

On  luoh  a  blewed  mom, 
Weu  may  the  nations  say  that  Christ  is  bom. 
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THE  FLOOD  OF  YEABS 

(Senkur't  JTafau'iM,  Aognit  1878) 
A  MiOBTT  Hand,  from  an  ezhaustiess  um 
J^ours  forth  the  never-ending  Flood  of  Years 
Among  the  nations.    How  tLe  rushing  waves 
Bear  aU  before  them  I    On  their  foreiort  edge. 
And  there  alone,  is  Life  ;  the  Present  there 
Tosses  and  foams  and  ails  the  air  with  toar 
Of  mingled  noises.    There  are  they  who  toU 

wTn  C'LTi"'  '*??•  '"l*^y  ^^°  '«««*.  «i>d  they 

Who  hnny  to  and  fro.    The  sturdy  hind— 

Woodman  and  delver  with  the  roade-are  there        la 

And  busy  artisan  beside  his  benoV^^ 

And  pallid  student  with  his  written  roU 

A  moment  on  the  mounting  billow  seen— 

^  flood  sweeps  over  them  and  they  are  gone. 

mre^ups  of  revellers,  whose  brows  are  twined 

With  rosM,  ride  the  topmost  swell  awhile 

And  M  they  raise  their  flo»«ing  cups  to  touch 

The  olmkmg  teim  to  brim,  are  whirled  beneath 

ne  waves  and  disappear.    I  hear  the  jar 

t»  beaten  drums  and  thunders  that  break  forth       » 

ftom  cannon   where  the  advancing  bilJow  sends 

Up  to  the  sight  long  files  of  armed  men 

Ihat  hurry  to  the  charge  through  flame  and  smoke. 

ine  torrent  bears  them  under,  whelmed  and  hid 

Sayer  and  slain,  in  heaps  of  bloody  foam. 

R^r  ^.i.*'lf-  ^  *°<*  "^^'''  ^^^  P'""ed  chief 
Sm^s  wth  his  foUowers ;  the  hw^f  that  wears 


aw  THE  FLOOD  OF  YEARS 

Th»  imperial  diadem  goea  down  beside 

The  felon's  with  oroppiMi  ear  and  branded  cheek. 

A  funeral  train— (he  torrent  sweeps  away  jo 

^iearers  and  bier  and  moumen .    By  the  bed 

Of  one  who  dies  men  gather  sorrowing, 

And  women  weep  aloud  ;  the  flood  roUs  on  ; 

The  wail  is  stifled  and  the  sobbing  group 

Borne  under.    Hark  to  that  shrill,  sudden  shout— 

The  onr  of  an  applauding  multitude 

Swayed  by  some  loud-voioed  orator  who  wields 

The  living  mass  as  if  he  were  its  soul  I 

The  waters  choke  the  shout  and  all  is  still. 

lo,  next,  a  kneeling  crowd,  and  one  who  spreads      40 

The  hands  in  prayer ;   the  engulfing  wave  o'ertakes 

And  swallows  them  and  him.    A  sculptor  wields 

The  chisel,  and  the  stricken  marble  grows 

To  beauty ;  at  his  easel,  eager-eyed, 

A  painter  stands,  and  sunshine,  at  his  touch 

Gathers  upon  the  canvas,  and  life  glows ; 

A  poet,  as  he  paces  to  and  fro. 

Murmurs  his  sounding  lines.    Awhile  they  ride 

The  advancing  billow,  till  its  tossing  crest 

Strikes  them  and  flings  them  under  while  their  tasks 

Are  yet  unfinished.    See  a  mother  smile  s< 

On  her  young  babe  that  smiles  to  her  agaiit — 

The  torrent  wrests  it  from  her  arms  ;  the  shrieks, 

And  weeps,  and  'midst  her  tears  is  carried  down. 

A  beam  uke  that  of  moonlight  turns  the  spray 

To  glistening  pearls ;  two  lovers,  hand  in  hand, 

Rise  on  the  Inllowy  swell  and  fondly  look 

Into  each  other's  eyes.    The  rushing  flood 

Flings  them  apart ;   the  youth  goes  down  ;  the  maid, 

With  hands  outstretched  in  vain,  and  streaming  eyes. 

Waits  for  the  next  high  wave  to  follow  him.  61 

An  aged  man  succeeds  ;  his  bending  form 

Sinks  slowly  ;   mingling  with  the  sullen  stream 

Gleam  the  white  locks  and  then  are  seen  no  more, 

Lo,  wider  grows  the  stream  ;  a  sea-like  flood 
Baps  earth's  walled  cities  ;   massive  palaces 


THE  FLOOD  OF  VEARS 
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Orumble  before  it ;  fortte«Mt  and  towen 
D«dve  In  the  .wift  water.  ;  ^pJToM^lm. 

^gnUed:  and  loet.  their  very  languages 
l!i„'2^  Tf  ***  •*  "tteJed^i*^ 
wi.S!^  f^  *"?*  "y  "?**  "»d.  looking  bn.  'i 
Wiere  that  tumultuoua  &«d  has  pa«Sd^I.r. ' 

Stiew^^tri?""*  over  gravea,  if  shoieg 

ne  broken  altars  of  forgotten  goda,     *"'"^' 
^dations  of  old  cities  and  lona  street. 
^«  «ve'  fall  of  human  flnJt  if  S" 
SL»"**«>d««>I«te  pavement.    I  behoM 
Dto  glimmenng.  of  W  jewels  far  within 
The  sleepmg  waters,  diaiiiond,  sardonyx 

^  C^!2L«  **  *•'!.  **"*!'«"  <«  '"^  brow. 

Rf  ~li    *  T  '^^  •''"*  :   M>d  all  around 

i™  ^iK°  .*^  J^»t^rs  of  that  silent  ^  '  " 

^  withennjt  bridal  wreaths,  and  bIobsv  locks 

A  moment  and  then  sink  away  frorsTght  ^ 
Vn.  T  ^.'k*?^^  ^^  '^ok  tears  aro  in  nTv  eyes 
I  wL^°l^'  *"  "^^  «'«'  of  these.     '   ^    ■ 
A  Wighted  hope,  a  separate  history  „ 

PfH5°°?'«^«om>w,  tolling  of  dear  ties 
a^ddenly  broken,  dreams  of  happiness 
Dwsolved  m  air,  and  happy  da^,  too  brief 
^t  sorrowfully  ended,  and  I  think  ' 

iiow  painfully  must  the  poor  heart  have  beat 
Z3 
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In  boaoms  without  number,  as  the  blow 

Was  struck  that  slew  their  hope  or  broke  their  peace. 

Sadly  I  tiun,  and  look  before,  where  yet 
The  Flood  must  pass,  and  I  behold  a  mist 
Where  swarm  diasolving  forms,  the  brood  of  Hope, 
Divinely  fair,  that  rest  on  banks  of  flowers  iii 

Or  wander  among  rainbows,  fading  soon 
And  re-appearing,  haply  giving  place 
To  shapes  of  grisly  aspect,  such  as  Fear 
Moulds  from  the  idle  air ;   where  serpents  lift 
The  head  to  strike,  and  skeletons  stntoh  forth 
The  bony  arm  in  menace.    Further  on 
A  belt  of  darkness  seems  to  bar  the  way. 
Long,  low,  and  distant,  where  the  Life  tliat  Ib 
Touches  the  Life  to  Come.    The  Flood  of  Years      no 
Bolls  toward  it,  near  and  nearer.    It  must  pass 
That  dismal  barrier.    What  is  there  beyond  T 
Hear  what  the  wise  and  good  have  said.    Beyoua 
That  belt  of  darkness  stiU  the  years  roll  on 
More  gently,  but  with  not  less  mighty  sweep. 
They  gather  up  again  and  softly  bear 
All  the  sweet  lives  that  late  were  overwhelmed 
And  lost  to  sight — aU  that  in  them  was  good. 
Noble,  and  truly  great  and  worthy  of  love^ 
The  lives  of  infants  and  ingenuous  youths,  130 

Sages  and  saintly  women  who  have  made 
Their  households  happy — all  are  raised  and  borne 
By  that  great  current  in  its  onward  sweep. 
Wandering  and  rippling  with  caressing  waves 
Around  green  islands,  fragrant  with  the  breath 
Of  flowers  that  never  wither.    So  they  pass. 
From  stage  to  stage,  along  the  shining  course 
Of  that  bight  river  broadening  like  a  sea. 
As  its  smooth  eddies  curl  along  their  way. 
They  bring  old  Mends  together  ;  hands  are  clasped 
In  joy  unspeakaUs  ;   the  mother's  arms  141 

Again  are  folded  round  the  child  she  loved 
And  lost.    Old  sorrows  are  forgotten  now. 
Or  but  remembered  to  make  sweet  the  hour 


THE  FLOOD  OF  TEARS 

S'lL^^'^^u  *■??  :   wounded  hearts  that  bled 
W^^V^^'^^'i"?;^'-    In  the  room 

ThfS!^       j''™*  "'^^  "°  8"ef  shaU  gnaw 

^t  «^~"  """^u  "*8°  *'»  »t«™«l  Change 
Ihat  vaits  on  growth  and  action  shall  pro^ 
With  everlasting  &>nooid  hand  in  handf^ 

OUR  FELLOW-WORSHIPPERS 

Think  not  that  thou  and  I 
Are  here  the  only  worshippera  to-day. 
.»rj    .'"*™  ^bis  glorious  sky, 

•rtLT^-  "^  i*"*  °y  *^  °^0W8  play ; 
TI.A&  *™'  ^^°^  breathing  stits  '  ^' 
me  fresh  grass,  are  our  feUow-worshippem. 

See.  as  they  pass,  they  swing 
The  ^nsers  of  a  tnousand  flowers^that  bend 

O  er  the  young  herbs  of  spring. 
A,Hitte  sweet  odours  like  a  prayS  ascend 

Wa^^?^  ^'^  *t'"»~'  tJ«  breeze  ' 

Wakes  the  grave  anthem  of  the  forest-trees. 

The  Hebrew  poet  called  the  mountain-steem 
The  foreste,  and  the  8hor«      '»"' «»«I». 

"^'i"^  ^''^  .'"iebty  mid-sea  deeps. 
And  stormy  wind,  to  raise 
A  universal  symphony  of  praise. 

For,  lo  1  the  hills  around, 

^^  i^H  ^♦k"'^  8^"'  8*^  »ae°t  thanks ;         , 
And,  with  a  joyous  sound. 

ASrt,t'''^''"^°«  '**«"'  ««  tbeir  banks. 
And,  from  its  sunny  nooks.  ' 

To  heaven,  with  grateful  smiles,  the  vaUey  looks. 
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The  UoBsomed  apple-tiee, 
Amontf  ita  flo-weiy  tnfte,  on  every  spray, 

Odbts  the  wandering  bee 
A  fragrant  chapel  for  his  matin-lay ; 

And  a  soft  baas  is  heard 
Prom  the  quick  pinions  of  the  hnmming-bird. 

Haply— for  who  can  tell  T— 
Atrial  beutge,  from  the  world  unseen, 

Haunting  the  sunny  dell, 
Or  slowly  floating  o'er  the  flowery  green. 

May  join  our  worship  here. 
With  harmonies  too  fine  for  mortal  ear. 


THE  DANGERS  OP  MANHOOD 

llnlernattonal  BemtK,  Jtmarj  1877) 

Tooth  I   whose  ingenuous  spirit,  just  and  kind, 

Ixmks  from  that  gentle  eye,  that  open  brow, ' 
Wilt  thou  be  ever  thus  in  heart  and  mind. 

As  gnileleea  and  as  merciful  as  now  T 
Behold  this  streamlet,  whose  sweet  waters  wind 

Among  areen  knolls  unbroken  by  the  plough. 
Where  wild-flowers  woo  the  bee,  and  wild^birS^find 

Safe  nests  and  secret  in  the  cedar  bough. 
This  stream  must  reach  the  sea,  and  then  no  more 

Its  purity  and  peaceful  mood  will  keep,  j 

But  change  to  bitter  brine,  and  madly  roar 

Among  the  breakers  there  and  toss  and  leap. 
And  dash  the  helpless  bark  against  the  shore, ' 

And  wbehn  the  drowning  seamen  in  the  deep. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY 

UottrnaHonal  Stnew.  Septombor  1877) 
Thy  memory  .hall  perish  o„^  {henT        ' 
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'HIS  TENDER  UERCIES  ABE  OVER  ALL  HIS 
WORKS' 

Fathsb  I  to  Thy  Und  love  we  owe 
All  that  is  fair  and  good  below  ; 
Bestower  of  the  healw  that  lies 
On  tearlets  oheeks  and  cheerful  eyes  I- 

Giver  of  sunshine  and  of  rain  I 
Ripener  of  fmits  on  hill  and  plain  t 
Fountain  of  light,  that  rayed  afar. 
Sills  the  vast  urns  of  sun  and  star. 

Who  send'st  Thy  storms  and  frosts  to  bind 
The  {dagoes  that  rise  to  waste  mankind ;  lo 

That  broathest  o'er  the  naked  scene 
Spring  gales,  and  life,  and  tender  green. 

Yet  d«ein  we  not  that  thus  alone 
Thy  mwcy  and  Thy  love  are  shown ; 
For  we  have  learned,  with  higher  praise, 
And  holier  names,  to  speak  Thy  weys. 

In  woe's  dark  hour,  our  kindest  stay  t 

Sole  truot  when  life  shall  pass  away  I 

Teacher  of  hopes  that  light  the  gloom 

Of  death,  and  consecrate  the  tomb !  so 

Patient  with  headstrong  gnilt  to  bear ; 
Slow  to  avenge,  and  kind  to  spare ; 
Listening  to  prayer,  and  reconciled 
Full  quickly  to  Thy  wring  child. 
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THOU  WHOSE  UNMEASURED  TEMPLE  STANDS  ' 

Thou,  whose  muneasnied  temple  stands 

Built  over  earth  and  sea, 
Accept  the  walls  that  human  hands 

Have  raised,  O  Ood,  to  Thee. 

And  let  the  Comforter  and  Friend, 

The  Holy  Spirii,  meet 
With  those  who  here  in  worship  bend 

Before  Thy  meroy-seat. 

Kay  they  who  err  be  guided  here 

To  find  the  better  way,  ,p 

And  they  who  mourn,  and  they  who  fear, 

Be  strengthened  as  they  pray. 

May  faith  grow  firm,  and  love  grow  warm. 

And  hallowed  wishes  rise. 
While,  round  these  peaceful  walls,  the  storm 

Of  earth-bom  passion  dies. 


•MIGHTY  ONE,  BEFORE  WHOSE  FACE" 

MioHTT  One,  before  whose  face 
Wisdom  had  her  glorious  seat. 

When  the  orbs  that  people  space 
Sprang  to  birth  beneath  Thy  feet  I 

Source  of  truth,  whose  rays  alone 
Light  the  mighty  world  of  mind  I 

God  of  love,  who  from  Thy  throne 
Watohest  over  all  mankind  I 

Shed  on  those  who  in  Thy  name 
Teach  the  way  of  truth  and  right. 

Shed  that  love's  undying  flame, 
Shed  that  wisdom's  guiding  light. 
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•LOOK  FROM  THY  SPHERE  OF  ENDLESS  DAY  ' 

Look  from  Thy  ipbera  of  endlen  cl»y, 

O  God  of  merov  and  of  might  I 
In  pity  look  on  thoae  who  stray, 

Benighted  in  this  land  of  light. 

In  peopled  vale,  in  lonely  glen. 
In  crowded  mart,  by  stream  or  wa, 

How  many  of  the  sons  of  men 
Hear  not  the  nMMsage  sent  from  Thee  I 

Send  forth  Thy  heralds.  Lord,  to  oall 
The  thoughtless  yonng,  the  hardened  old,        lo 

A  wandermg  flook,  and  bring  them  all 
To  the  Good  Shepherd's  peaoefol  fold. 

Send  them  Thy  mighty  word  to  speak. 
Till  faith  shall  dawn  and  doubt  depui, 

To  awo  the  boP,  to  stay  the  weak. 
And  bind  an-  ri.->al  the  broken  heart. 

Then  all  these  woetes,  a  dreary  soene, 
On  which,  with  sorrowing  eyes,  we  gaze. 

Shall  grow  with  living  waters  green. 
And  lift  to  heaven  the  voice  of  praise.  m 


'  WHEN  THIS  SONG  OP  PRAISE  SHALL  CEASE ' 

Whbh  this  song  of  praise  shall  cease. 
Let  Thy  children,  Lord,  depart 

With  the  blessing  of  lly  peace 
And  Thy  love  in  every  heart. 

Oh  !    wheie'er  our  path  may  lie, 

Fathra,  let  us  not  foreet 
That  we  walk  beneath  Thine  eye. 

That  Thy  care  ^ibolds  us  yet. 
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Blind  an  we,  and  weak,  and  tnU ; 

Bs  Thine  aid  foreTer  near ;  » 

Hay  the  feai  to  sin  prevail 

Over  every  other  fear. 

THE  STAR  OP  BETHLEHEM 
As  shadows  oast  by  olond  and  smi 

Flit  o'er  the  sammer  grass. 
So  in  lly  sight.  Almighty  One  I 

Earth's  generations  pass. 

And  while  the  years,  an  endless  host, 

Come  pressing  swiftly  on, 
The  brightest  names  that  earth  can  boasi 

Just  glisten,  and  are  gone. 

Tet  doth  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  shed 
A  lastre  pure  and  swwt ;  ,o 

And  still  it  leads,  as  onoe  it  led, 
To  the  Messiah's  feet. 

O  Father,  may  that  holy  Star 
Grow  every  year  more  bright, 
And  send  its  glorious  beams  afar 
To  fill  the  world  with  light. 
Miw  Yobs,  1870. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  HYMN 

{New  Tart  iTraiiiM,  July  5,  1870) 
TmoTOH  calm  and  storm  the  years  have  led 

Our  nation  on  from  stage  to  stage 
A  century's  spaee  until  we  tread 

The  threshold  of  another  age. 

We  see  there,  o'er  our  pathway  swept, 
A  torrent  stream  of  blood  and  fire  ; 

And  thank  the  ruling  power  who  kept 
Our  sacred  league  of  States  entii«. 


Mi  THE  CENTENNIAL  HYMN 

Ob,  oheqtwnd  train  of  yeui,  farewell  I 
With  all  thy  strifes  and  hopes  and  fears ; 

But  with  OS  let  thy  memories  dwell. 
To  warn  and  lead  the  roming  yean. 

And  thon,  the  new-beginning  age, 
Wamed  by  the  past,  !<nd  not  in  ▼ain. 

Write  on  a  fairer,  whiter  pane. 
The  record  of  thy  happier  leign. 

BOSLYH,  1870. 


'WHEN,  DOOUED  TO  DEATH,  THE  APOSTLE 
LAY' 

Whbn,  doomed  to  death,  the  Apostle  lay, 

At  night  in  Herod's  dungeon-cell, 
A  light  shone  round  him  like  the  day, 

And  from  his  limbs  the  fetters  fell. 

A  messenger  from  God  was  there. 
To  break  his  chain  and  bid  him  rise ; 

And  lo  I   the  saint,  as  free  as  air. 
Walked  forth  boieath  the  open  skies. 

Chains  jret  moro  strong  and  cruel  bind 
Tbe  victims  of  that  deadly  thirst  lo 

Which  drowns  the  soul,  and  nom  the  mind 
Blots  the  Inight  image  stamped  at  fint, 

O  Qod  of  love  and  mercy,  deign 
To  look  on  those  with  pitying  eye 

Who  struggle  with  that  fatal  chain, 
And  send  them  succour  from  on  high ! 

Send  down,  in  its  resistless  might. 

Thy  gracious  Spirit,  we  implore. 
And  lead  the  captive  forth  to  light, 

A  rescued  soul,  a  slave  no  more  I  so 

Naw  Yoas,  1877. 


NOTES 


Paoi  t 


I»  iUt  poun,  written  and  fint  ptiatnl  In  tlia  ;«» 18JI,  tli*  luthor 
^.£?t:!2f?*  '^  '  "rrey  of  t!»  put  mSll  the  woJld,  i^ 

Piox  23 

TBI  BniAL-FIaOB 

fco^tSfii^  "^  ^  «»g™nt  nuy  mm  to  Um  iMdw  botromd 
fc^tto«»yon  Bur.1  JWrl.  •  to  the  loarth  nombeTrf^ 
SSTST  ^  '™"  "^  Jwwerer,  written  mon  tlun  a  vmt 
brio«th«tinunbe,,pne«.a.  The  poem.  unflnWied  ..Tta.wi3d 
not  here  b<»n  «taitteltoto  thi.  colfcoMoi.  lE7»St  the  m^^ 
H^^^^  ""'  l»d  the  hon«„  of  r,«nUmg  »  WuSSi 

Paoi  S3 

*B1  MiMACBM  AT  SCIO 

detertation  of  their  oppn«or,.  did  muoh  to  ^iiSe^tt^  evmt!^ 

Pion  33 

Btr  mmdm  vtU,  *<r  em  Uoet  *aw,  &o. 

o  Jtte'SS^liair^  '""  •  '''^'  WliiW  down  of  the  heir 

Paoi  si 
MOMoicnrr  Kovhtjus 

GrSf  SS^„'*^i*'1*'^  r°?  ?  •  "=»A»Me  precipice  In 
Uieet  Bamngton,  OTorloolEuig  the  rich  and  pictureeque  yi&j  of 


•M 


NOTES 


Um  Honntenie,  ia  th*  wMUni  put  of  IfMMUihttwtta.  At  the 
•oathm  utnmity  k,  or  wh  a  tew  tmui  lino*,  •  oonloal  pik  o<  nutU 
•tooai,  •nctwl,  Moording  to  tba  tradition  of  the  nunonndliur  ooantry, 
by  tha  IndUns,  In  memory  o(  •  woman  o(  the  StoekMdge  tribe, 
who  killad  hemU  by  iMpins  from  the  edge  of  the  predpioe.  Until 
within  a  few  yeen  put,  uukU  pertiei  o<  that  tribe  ttwd  to  UTlTe  from 
their  lettlement  in  the  wettem  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on 
Tiiiti  to  Stookbridge,  the  plaoe  of  their  nativity  and  former  naidenoe. 
A  young  woman  belonging  to  one  of  theae  partiee  related,  to  a  friend 
of  the  author,  the  itory  on  which  the  poem  of  Monument  Mountain 
ia  founded.  An  Indian  ghrl  had  formed  an  attachment  for  her 
oouain,  whloh,  aooording  to  the  onatoma  of  the  tribe,  waa  unlawful. 
She  waa,  in  oonaequenoe,  aeiaed  with  a  deep  melanoholy,  and  reaolved 
to  daatroy  beraeU.  In  company  with  a  female  friend,  ahe  repaired 
to  the  mountain,  decked  out  for  the  ocoaaion  in  all  her  omamenta, 
and,  after  paaaing  the  day  ontheaummitin  ainging  with  her  companion 
the  traditional  aonga  of  her  nation,  abe  threw  hemeli  baadloag  from 
the  rook,  and  waa  killed. 

Paoa  61 
nu  HUBsjaoD  TBavaLuu 
Some  yean  aince,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  remaina  of  a  human 
bod^,  partly  deronied  by  wild  animala,  were  found  in  a  woody 
ravma,  near  a  aolitary  road  paaaing  between  the  mountaina  weat 
of  the  Tillage  of  Stookbridge.  It  waa  auppcaed  that  the  peiBon 
oama  to  hia  death  by  violenoe,  but  no  traoea  oould  be  djacarered 
of  hia  murdeieia.  It  waa  only  recollected  that  one  evening,  in  the 
oouree  of  tho  previoua  winter,  a  tnTeller  had  atopped  at  an  inn  in 
the  vilkge  of  Weat  Stookbridge ;  that  he  had  inquired  the  way  to 
Stookbridge ;  and  that,  in  paying  the  innkeeper  for  aometUng  he 
hail  ordered,  it  appeared  that  he  had  a  conaiderable  aum  of  money 
in  hia  poaaeaaion.  Two  ill-looking  men  were  preaent,  and  went  out 
about  the  aame  time  that  the  tiavciicr  proceeded  on  hia  journey. 
During  the  winter,  alao,  two  men  of  ahabby  appearance,  but  plenti- 
fully anpplied  with  money,  had  lingered  for  awhile  about  the  vilhue 
of  Stoccbiidge.  Several  yeaia  i  tterward,  a  criminal  about  to  bo 
executed  for  a  capital  oSence  in  Canada,  oonfeaaed  that  he  had  been 
concerned  in  murdering  a  traveller  in  S^tockbridge  for  the  aake  of 
hia  money.  Nothing  waa  ever  diacoverad  reapeoting  the  name  ur 
the  naidence  of  the  peraon  murdered. 

Paoi  90 

Chained  in  the  markt-flau  he  ilood,  Ac 

The  atory  of  the  African  Chief,  related  in  thia  ballad,  may  be  found 

in  the  AfiUcan  Re^ontory  for  April  182«.    The  aubjoot  of  it  was  a 

warrior  of  majoatia  atatuic,  tho  brotlier  of  Yarradae,  king  of  the 


NOTES  „, 

•hfah  hj  wor.  whoa  Mplujidrmr,^i^  K"'J?W  "  g"" 

Pioa  100 
n.  ooMjcono.  o.  jom»  «„  v«t™ 

Pioa  108 

Paoi  107 

thalegiOm»t«  Italian  niod.l  whifh  l3!?k!^' JT  5*"**  wooidiog  to 
no  peculiar  beauty  for  mmt  «!,,?•.     if  •"."'°'^«  opinion,  pomSm. 

in  fourteen  uSiX,  ^eta         "^  ""  """""o"  »"  ™thM^™ 
I'M!  107 


t»M  and  it.  fruit .—     ^'  '  ^  '*^"*^  *<«<".  "lua  doMribe,  thk 

di.proffi'Li^V'f^  'Z  1^^°','  -^  «<>  weight  «. 
We.,  of  the  «me  yollow^th  thrT  ^"Z  '?°8  »■"»  riohj5)W 
luurunee  of  growth,  i.  toTi  o«  o?ffie°2/r  '  ""'  '",«'  ^^ 
We  ever  eontempUted  in  th°  ajl. v  „?  A™'  «PMt«>le«  that  we 
contain,  from  two  to  .ii  >Md.  nt^^?  °'  '>.  "ooda.  The  fruit 
">»t  they  an  doubfe  tto  .ST^Vl  *"«  »' th"  tamarind,  exom" 
?u.taMtooon.i«;SS«daZ»Slf"^f  u"'  'A°  ''^»  ""mU^! 
in  the  mouth.  -J^^"^^^^  i^i?*"»"™™yfc«^ 
I'-natur.leu.tard.tooi:;.^S:tXrS;fS;;^^P^ 
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NOTES 


Ch»te«nbn»nd,  In  hk  Travd»,  ipnln  afapanglngly  of  tha  trait 
rf  the  npaw ;  but  on  the  uthority  of  Mr.  Flint,  who  miut  know 
more  of  the  matter,  I  have  ventured  to  make  my  Weatem  lover 
enomenite  it  among  the  delicacies  of  the  wildmwii. 

faoi  iig 

Tht  nirfact  nUa  and  fluauatet  loth*ty€. 
Tbe  pisiiiea  of  the  West,  with  an  undulating  auifaoe,  rolling 
prama,  as  they  are  called,  present  to  the  unaccustomed  eye  a  singular 
spectacle  when  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  are  passing  rapidly  over 
them.  The  face  of  the  ground  seems  to  auctoate  and  toss  1^  billows 
of  the  sea. 

Faoi  lit 

The  prairie-himi  that,  poued  an  high, 
Flapt  hit  broad  wingi,  yet  moves  not. 

I  have  seen  the  praiiie-hawk  balancing  himself  in  the  air  for  hours 
together,  apparently  over'  the  same  spot ;  probably  watching  his 
prey. 

Paox  120 

Theee  ample  fielde 
Nowrithed  their  harvealt. 

The  size  and  extent  of  the  mounds  in  the  valley  of  the  Mfaaisaippi 
'"  j'^'if  *^  ""tenoe,  at  a  remote  period,  of  a  nation  at  once  populous 
and  laborioia,  and  therefore  probably  subsisting  by  iigricultun. 

Faoi  120 

The  rvde  eonqueron 
Seated  the  captive  toith  their  chi^a. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  of  generosity  like  this  among  the 
North  American  Indians  towaids  a  captive  or  survivor  of  a  hostile 
tribe  on  which  the  greatest  cruelties  hui  been  exercised. 

Faoi  122 
soso  01  kabion's  im 
The  exploits  of  General  Francis  Marion,  the  famous  partisan 
warrior  of  South  Carolina,  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  annals 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The  troops  were  so  harassed  by  the 
irregular  and  successful  warfare  which  he  kept  up  at  the  head  of 
a  few  daring  followen,  that  thay  sent  an  officer  to  remonstrate 
with  him  for  not  coming  into  the  open  field  and  &hting  'like  • 
gentleaian  and  a  Christian ', 


NOTES 


3S3 


Fxoi  127 

»iBY  IfiODALMf 

P^'t^D^r£:JXi,r"'-TP^  app««„«,  of  ,e«on  u. 
«.p«ting  Z  S'ti  wVorC?'5?J5?f  "■?  oonunrSolion 
th»triiewa»«IwaT«,penon<5eMiZ,rT'^"  "  '""neon.,  and 
of  _^  aubject.  avmarg  0/  uu  BibU,  takM  the  Hme  view 

wMlSLn  ^fc??''  KuZi'^r'^  "'«  *«  *"•  ■  woman 
St.  Lay.  Ckxpel,  .nd^hn  r,^i?,  **"  ¥"■'«'  °»»Pte'  of 
M«gd»;jn.         "^  ""*  "  "onunonly  confounded  with  Ui^ 

Faoi  129 

«»™«"o»>"oe.orlXck'  iSevw™^  ««m.««  Jforwo^- 
century,  wm,  of  thea,  probablv'j^f^i,  '?i"^'''''"'°'o"rteenth 
«&i^^  with  the  cffl„^:  Md  rt.^°"7'.''\°  "'«'  ""'^ 
«lu«»™ment.oftheknightaofare'n^       ''  "'""  ""  '""  "d 

Paoi  131 

P^  R:2^'S°bXf  "<•"  "»"  •  *»'^'»''  of  the  poem  of  th. 
Paoi  134 


■JTM, 


4X  Th."8^n°S'Zr^,t''lf"?™^r^o  "  «-<«'*.  «« 
•  Wy  by  the  name  ofThe'^«ttSj^°P^^,  ""^  S'""™  of  „1U^ 
her  eye^    The  lover  .tyled^hL  mK  "'•"/HT' "' ''" oountenan^ 
««  .www.,  ■  «„„e  ey«  ■     G^"-i!"  ■»"  ''*?'  '  t»«"tiful  eVe.  • 
thought  .  great  be.u°y  in'sSta  Vnf  tW  ■'°  '"^''  l^^"  "™°«y 

S^-Z.*-^"'  ^o""'  ^  wiac^"ei^d^''iJi^i!7»';[»"iL'^ 

M    gnen  eyee  '  i  wpplictina  ^LT^T^         ^^  hy  the  title 
hmnoo.  ri-uwiuiig  mat  te  ni»y  remaui  in  her  romem- 


mux 


I  At  oiuelos  veidea  I 
Ay  Ipe  mia  ojnelce  I 
Ay,  hegu  loi  cielce 

Que  de  ml  te  Mueide*  I 
Aa 
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NOTKS 


Pioi  138 

5ay,  lovt—Jor  diM  Moii  nt  htr  ton,  *e. 

Tha  itMii*  beginniiig  with  thii  line  aUndi  (hoi  in  tfa«  oiigin*l  t 

Dilo  tu»  unor,  li  lo  viste  ; 

Mu  I  ikj  !  ans  de  lutinudo : 
Djfte  otro  naao  i  It  Tend*, 

Pan  no  ver  lo  que  ha  paaado. 

I  am  Sony  to  find  lo  poor  a  conceit  deforming  ro  apirited  a  com- 
nmtion  aa  thia  old  ballad,  but  I  bare  nmerred  it  tal  the  Taition. 
ft  ia  cj  ol  thoae  eztraragancea  which  afterward  baoama  to  oommon 
in  Spaniih  poetry,  whan  Ctongora  introdaoed  (b*  mM»  okAi,  aa  it 


Paob  136 
LOTB  ni  ^Hi  aoi  01  cmTAisT 
Thia  peraonifloation  of  the  paaaioa  of  Lore,  by  Peyre  Vidal,  baa 


been  lefened  to  aa  it  proof  of  how  little  the  Prorengal  poeta  were 
indebted  to  tha  anthora  of  Greeee  and  Rome  for  tb*  imageay  of  their 
po'  aa. 

Paoi  137 

THI  LOT!  01  ODD.     (fBOM  TEX  raOTnHf AL  O*  BIBKABD  BASOAB) 

The  original  of  theae  linea  ia  thna  given  by  John  of  Noatradamua, 
in  hia  Ueet  o/  (A<  Troubadourf,  in  a  barbarona  FreDohifisd  ortho- 
graphy: 

Toata  kattia  mortala  una  fee  perira, 
Foia  que  Tamour  de  Dieo,  que  tonaionra  dorari. 
Toua  noattea  con  rendran  eaiuoba,  come  fa  I'caka, 
Lona  Aubrea  leyaaann  lour  verdonr  tendra  e  fnaoa, 
liOua  Auaaeleta  del  boae  perdra'        t  kant  anbtyao, 
E  non  a'ausira  plua  Ion  Boaak.      ^entyea. 
Loua  Buola  al  Faatourgage,  e  laa  bunkaa  fedettaa 
Sent'ran  loos  agulhona  de  laa  mortala  Sagettaa, 
Loua  onataa  d'Arlea  Sen,  Renarda,  e  Lonpa  espara, 
Kabrola,  Oerrya,  Chamoua,  Senglara  de  toutaea  pan, 
Loua  Oura  hapiya  e  forta,  aeran  poadra,  e  anna, 
Lou  I^ulphin  en  la  Har,  lou  Ton,  e  la  Balena, 
Honatiea  unpetuoua,  Ryaumea,  e  Comtaa, 
Loua  Prinoea,  e  lona  Reya,  aeran  per  mort  domtaa. 
B  nota  ben  eyieo  Uaoun  :  la  Terra  granda, 
(On  rBaoritura  ment)  Ion  fermament  que  brands, 
Frendr-  antra  fignra.   Bnfin  tout  perirt, 
Fora  que  1' Amour  de  Dien,  qua  touiiuia  daiail 


NOTES 


3J55 


IBOM  THl  aUKISU  OF  riDBO  01  OA«BO  T  aSjTA 

Ltu  Amrat  de  Diana,  in  which  the  original  of  theM  lines  ia  eon. 
tjined,  ia,  notwithaUuiding  it  waa  ptaiaed^TLoMdrv^  iL^i 

•Ifcotationa,  with  now  and  then  a  little  pomof  oonaidetable  beauty. 
Paoi  149 

rf^*„?»*^'#"**'"u"^  P**?  ?  .'■'''""•    The  following  ia  the  fint 

A  midnight  blaok  with  olonda  ia  on  the  aky : 

A  ahadow  like  the  fiiat  original  nkht 
Folda  in,  and  aeeme  to  pteaa  me  aa T lie ; 

ao  uiage  meeta  the  vainly  wandering  aii 
And  ahot  thtough  rolling miata  no  atarUiditi 
Qlancea  on  glaaay  pool  or  rippling  atnui. 
No  ruddy  blaae,  from  dwellinga  bright  within 

XingM  the  flowering  mmmita  of  the  Kraaa : 
Sojound  of  life  ia  heard,  no  village  dii^ 

VFinga  ruatling  overheard  or  atepe  that  paaa. 
While,  on  the  breaat  of  eariih  at  nuidom  UioTO, 
I  Uaten  to  her  mighty  voice  alone. 

A  voice  of  many  tonea ;  deep  murmura  lent 
*rom  watera  that  in  darlmeaa  glide  away 
•'      ^lJr°°^T*°  ^^  raping  breeaea  bent, 

From  roclty  chaama  where  darkneas  dwella  aU  day. 
And  hoUowa  of  the  inviaible  hilla  around 
Blent  in  one  ceaaeleaa,  melancholy  aound.' 
0  Earth  I  doat  thou,  too,  sorrow  for  the  paat  r 

Mourn  at  thou  thy  childhood's  unretuming  houra. 
Thy  aprmga,  that  briefly  bloomed  and  fadedlaat 

The  gentk  generations  of  thy  flowers 
Thy  forests  of  the  elder  time,  decayed 
And  gone  with  aU  the  tribes  that  loved  their  shide  T 
Moimi'st  thou  that  first  fair  time  so  early  loi.t. 
The  Eolden  age  that  lives  in  poets'  strams, 
a  ^  S'  'jgktning.  whirlwind,  flood  or  froot 
oe»h^thy  green  breaat,  or  earthquakes  whelmed  thy 

S*  ™?^ix»  "»  Jhuddering  ground  waa  apitt. 
Or  night  waa  haunted  by  disoii  and  guilt  f 

A&2 


8M  NOTES 

Or  luplT  dort  tLon  grian  for  thoM  who  dia  ? 

For  IMiu  tUngi  Out  trod  awUle  (hr  Ihw, 
Tho  low  oTthM  ud  hMTm,  «id  now  thor  U* 

Mixed  with  the  ihapeleH  duet  the  wfld  wiada 
I,  too,  miut  griere,  tor  nerer  on  thy  tpheie 
Bhall  thaw  bright  fomu  and  facea  reappear. 

Ha  I  wHh  a  deeper  and  more  tfarOliiu  tone, 
Riaea  that  voice  around  me ;  'tia  t£e  ory 

Of  Earth  for  enilt  and  wrong,  the  eternal  moan 
Sent  to  the liatening  and  long^mSering  Ay. 

I  hear  and  tremble,  and  my  heart  growi  faint, 

Am  midat  the  night  goea  up  that  great  complaint, 


Paoi  163 

When  Itar'i  Om-whilt  rinUU  run 
Tiroufk  the  dart  vooit,  liktjrighiti  iar. 
Ooae  to  the  city  of  Munich,  in  BtivaHa,  liea  the  ipacioua  and  beauti- 
ful pleaauie-pround,  caUed  the  Engliih  Garden— in  which  theae 
Unea  were  written— originally  projected  and  laid  out  by  our  country- 
man Count  RunJord,  under  the  auapicaa  of  one  of  the  aoTereiona 
of  the  country.  Winding  walka  pi  great  extent  paa  through  d«e 
Uicketa  ud  groTca  mteiapened  with  Uwna :  and  atreama,  SiTerted 
fcom  the  riw  laar,  traverae  the  gronnda  awiftly  in  rariona  direetiona, 
thewater  of  which,  atained  with  the  oky  of  the  aoU  it  haa  oorroded 
In  Ita  deaoent  from  the  upper  country,  ia  bequantly  of  a  turbid  white 
oolour. 


Paoi  1ST 

THI  QlnH  HOUNUIK  B0T8 

Thi«  aong  ref era  to  the  expedition  of  the  Vermonleri,  oommanded 
by  Ethan  Allen,  by  whom  the  Britiah  fort  of  Tioonderoga,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  waa  aurpriaed  and  taken,  in  Hay  1775. 


Paoi  Its 

THB  OBILD*B  TUimUI, 

The  incident  <»  which  thia  poem  ia  founded  wai  related  to  the 
author  while  in  Europe,  in  a  letter  from  an  Budiah  UdT     A  child 

SSKr^»5  ^  !5i^  "5'*,''-  ."t^y. ««»  whena^went  to  bury  it 
they  found  it  revived  and  playing  with  the  floweia  whioh,  after  the 
manner  of  that  country,  had  been  brouglit  to  graoe  ita  funeral 


NOTBS  357 

Paoi  172 

Th,  mihjuuuHd  ki.  mighty  -mL  * 
To  waiider  firth  trAtraw  «,  ^         ' 
r*«  hemu  ami  AawKt »/  AumanKnd. 

in  .  »id.r  «d  mo?.  ^I3^he«  of  ,xtt.  ^'"I^  'o  «P««i«t. 

cSi  taSlTdSic^rSSr'*"  '''°?''«"'  "  »  ••  •"■""only 
Paoi  180 

c.Sdfa^L^Tolr'^X'thl^t'T:!?'*^        " 
Btenco  that  it  &wmlba^i^Sl;k.^'^b  *""  *''«  °in»"»- 

the  tii.'iSVt  to  W  h,jrr:i»"?^  "i""  "W"  WM»m  Wore 
the  woods.      '^  "  '*^'  """  '  «n(tul«ly  be,otifal  .ppe»nuice  in 

Paoi  180 

mo,reis^,%tt:ii*tedt^:^"«n;™"'.'»" '■»•'<''' 
"*■»'-- "••--'i^^'Mth^eidnt'tti:.-^^^ 

Faoi  182 
A»  ,v™»o  .roaa.    ™,M  AK  rainiBDo  pom 

poem,  to  which  they  «.y  Merllfc.  tttL"]^'*""  ^  *  ^^ 


888  NOTES 

Pioi  184 

TAtfruM  mmm— rf  Ot  Banfmut 
Ben  fit  is  anUh  mdlt,  md  M«  Unu  gnu 
It  miifd  milk  nuttiKf  hault.    aearltttuft. 
Are  thwiKt  in  lie  ptm,  lUe  faket  off  re. 
Th»  Fainted  Cup,  Enchroma  Otednea,  or  Barteia  Coccinea,  nowa 

iUic«rl«t  tnitaiuka  *  bnlliint  •ppe»r«noe  intha  mldtt  of  th«  «rdu». 

iriUi  riS*°"bteL*        '"''  ''"'•  *^'""»^  *o  tka  DUnoii,  bordered 

Pmi  192 

Thelona  wave  rotting  from  the  eouOem  pole 
To  break  iipeii  Japan. 

J-afc"*^  ""  ^°^  ""  ""*  *'  *•  P*"'*  beean-'-TKorABT's  ^Mfer 

Paoi  i»a 

ill  lum  tt«  fiatrw  iMMd  Me  iiiM 
iliM  leore^])^. 

Paoi  IM 

THl  WHTm-TOOTSO  DIBB 

tkS^^^.*^^  "^  ^f '•  ?»?*""<>»  at  Engineer  Cantonment, 
&.^S?r";  °f  'v^™''  •'v*»  """"O"  ^  ™»  brought  to, 
S^-^«  *?£?'  '"^^  ?•"."'•  ''«''^  «d  extending  to^oee  «^ 
thelund  feet  from  a  Uttk  .bove  the  .pariou.  hoZ*  TlSVhito 

fi^  «,«»  tog.  which  extend,  down  near  to  tl^  hoofe,  E»^ 

SlS^S;^^'*?'  "  te  °';!r'^''  *''?  I»to*  ™  •'•"'•d  ratter  uSS 
than  the  epunoue  hoofi-GoMUH'e  NaitmU  Hilary.  toL  ii,  p.  sS. 

Piai  223 

THB  LO0T  BIBD 

^aden  who  «•  aeqa«h>ted  with  the  Spsniih  laniinwe  mar  not 
be  dapleMed  at  eeeing  the  original  of  thiTlittle  p^T      ' 

ML  'ijABO  FIBDIDO 

Hoyd  oon  Tuelo  inoierto, 

Y  do  mil  ojoa  ha  deapareoido, 
mirad,  ai,  i  Toeatro  baerto. 


Hijuijaroqnerido, 


hermoaaa,  por  aoaw  ha  hnldo. 


NOTES 


I  ojn  reluoiratw 

km  ooDiD  Id*  ibl  igaSU  oimUaH  > 

imM  rMpludMimiM,      * 

Inn    la    aaL. -I . 


Sue,. 

Soac. 
PlaiiiM  rMplu(U_u,« 

En  U  o*Deu  ftiZYiM, 

U«T» ;  y  ra  Toi  M  titru  y  (raonloMk 
Miimd,  ti  oaid»da(o 

Mind,  run*  por  nm« 
<Ju»  it  IM  UaniM  r  ui  floiw  uu. 
Si  k  lulUi,  por  Tsntun, 

No  01  tnunora  ni  unoroao  usnto  • 
No  0.  prande  n  hcrmonnt  ,•  ' 

Volndmale  >1  mom«nto ; 
0  dej«dl«,  «]  no,  libn  eo  el  Tlento. 
Poiquo  lu  pioo  de  opo 

Soto  en  ml  nuno  torn*  U  lemllb . 
Y  no  enjiigu<  el  Uoro 
Qn*  Tei*  en  mi  mejiUa, 
BtMU  enoontnr  mi  profngt  svecilla. 
Mi  Tieto  le  oionnoe. 

Con  la  meluiooUa 

De  no  eeoaehule  y»  m  melcdii. 

•omp.tition»ih"hJotto«  ^^uSt^^-Ji*^  toto 
M  >  writer  oj  bothnraS^Ind  ;«2J  li^T  °,?^  ""wk^blo  of  theee, 
the  author  ol  thTlitth^J^  ^^<  ^  ^^"^^  Copon»do  de  Peiry 
Spiin  hi  Wtl^  faSSeC  of  tSC'S    ^^I?**^'  lit. ftuS^f 

to  pen<i>de  tLauely^  th,t TJIt  m»  ISS  J°'  '"'«%ent  te«lei. 
conalderinn  their  bt  \^  ._„?  wntten  by  •  man,  or  *t  leut. 

sSh£-iassa?£»tP^-' 

yet  in  hie  eulv  von^  -h„™  oonetreined  to  sttubute  them  to  one 
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NOTES 


•■»  *'  bMB  Inlbd  to  ibsp  by  ths  ■wmi  m  ^m_^i 

^w.  .»„     J       **  J.  **•  °'  '''™  y""  ••'•  began  to  ■(•  1  fnm 
oM2r,'tJ^t"'ii'.'""J"'"y"'«'"  'o  "»■'  "«'  post"  of  horoountnr  ,^ 

reoeired  the  beat  eduoation  which  tb«  lUte  of  the  oountrr  then  on 
tion^hJ'It"  7."'  "O""  »dmlt.   Her.  th,  lnt«n.ity  of  hT;  l^i^. 

r«HS''^~-  -  ATaufh-^^iTT,  cApt  ji^d 

S^^-h^'Sr^''' «"'''?;  r??  "«  •»"■»'  •'  "veSl  nation,  from 

•dmlratfon  for  her  genjiu,  prefaced  an  Intrcduotion. 

•■JSf.^  ."'  T"'"f  """  •"  SP*"^  '•  not  difficult.    Kavme. 

fS^^^""1:  •J'^  tte JanguagTi.  eaaily  moulds  fato  meffl 

Jir«nfe:^.Se'-?h7ir''£i?f;^.n*';:r^^^ 

JhiTdTdal.""  •"^f'?'  ?j:  -r^' .  :S^°^  m^tr^in'Sid*"^: 

the  candidate  .     Tolitical  dlatinotion  in  tna  country     fh^yeki*^ 

who'mr.'"bl°t'.ti'h'  ^'*^''  f-^*'^^^  P^"t  ««,1 
w.  .™IIIi       '^' ^w'  ho  *»•  innocent  of  poetry,  and  if  aU  that 

wunS^^d  h^  1^7  ^  ^n°-  ?  ??""  h*"^"  weU  t«th  for  hh 
SJS.  I'Sf  „  '  uf  ■">;  had  >»en  ciually  innocent  of  corrupt 
^rSiJ^!  f°TP7"°"?  °',C«olin.  Coroniio.  eycn  her  mS, 
.OTken  Md  Jh^h     ola«ci\  with  thj  production,  of  which  we  have 

^nP'-l^'S  "jji''^"","  °'  "■•  F«"n»  0'  Carolina  Coronado  wm  broiwtt 
.?W«t.^'^?',  ^^"^H  tt-^*  "Well  w«  fiMtlubrnJ^A  l^io 
iiJZHn^  "'  *"»"  J'?"''  *'»°  "««  "Wch  prompted  h«.«rlie? 
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under  om  BOTe^mTnT    in  .- 'Ti  '    '  "?"'"«  "■«  «""»  pooiiuuU 

with  u&MU  from  ttoir  wriCrTSd  .%'i'^S"'*"''"'*^' 
iwpeoUTe  mwiu.  ""«»«•.  »nd  •  kindly  »tiin/.te  o(  theli 

•nd  her  patronmre  3«S.  '.^^^J?^*  "V*  ""■"'tag  »h«  pupU.. 

tion  .t  tbi  Court  3  MmdrM  ^;/,l!!S  '"°*  "?'  S«retarv  of  Leg*. 

•  wife  .nd  aotSe^  S  ^e  ful^/i^??"  •*"'?"  *^/  '*>'»'-  »« 
8«oe,  the  lu.  not  iither  lowoiJn  ^  ."'\"°'?P'^  ^''''"y  •■"' 
which  h.r.  gi™  to  «  liX^°  °i{?~^»  »"»  l"«"'y  P«"uit. 

Paoi  248 

THU   B  JIN8  0»  TT^M04 

muih  eeteemecL    HiTod.  ™7^°'n  '?'""?;  "•  '•»  ^  numb.,,      t 
admired  of  the«    but  in  th^  ™?"^.?'  '•*^"  *•  "n"  "'  '^m-* 
Ihav.«,n,itT^idtLit°he!onMLf°'^"°''  "^  "^  P^"'"   'W* 
w„  deemed  «,  lituL  wS^hy  „f™he  SSi^S^  •"  **"  ""f*^' " 
in  the  pubiiction.    iSteJ  wm  «^,^f  "^!?'.P"'T'*''y  ™ 
the  .oath  ofSp.in.th.'^r.i^^^tSI^-ir.n^iiS'S:^ 
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81L-:A 

Wh,''m™ti^'iST.ttch."^'''J°..'V'  "»  »*"•  - 
«<.  «U«i  ZiUah  in  thi  .?i^r^4te.2o^''^f  ^\^^^ 
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Paoi  170 
mim'i  oDTmr,  aoos  t,  nunutw 


♦UtofCoiror.   It  h«  jlw,y,  Mjm«|  lo  him,  how.T«,  Oat  Cowpm-t 

Urn  Into  nioh  Inglkh  u  b*  tmplo]r«l  In  hk  '  Tuk  ',  then  wonld  b» 
no  nMon  to  eompUln  t  bat  in  tmmlating  Honwr  h*  mnu  to  han 
thought  It  rniaimry  to  »•  •  diOtnat  itrb  Irom  t!ut  of  hii  oritinid 
worti.  Almost  nmj  Hntenoa  It  itiflraod  by  wm*  olumn  Innrlloa  j 
jUtoly  pbTHw  m  utd  wbtn  tlniplw  onw  wm  tt  h*wL  ud  would 
ban  nnderad  the  auMiing  of  the  original  botur.  The  entln  Ttnion 
hM  the  •ppearano*  of  being  hnmmend  ont  with  gnat  t  ^■mr.  and 
a.  a  whole  It  le  opid  and  oonittalned ,  loana  anyfliiag  .  jj  ipon- 
taneoue  i  It  h  onlv  now  and  then  that  the  traaeUtorhaa  oaubt  tlw 
Imam  olhie  author.  Homer,  of  oonna,  wrote  in  idiomatio  Graek. 
and.  In  order  to  prodnoe  either  a  tme  oopy  of  the  original  or  an 
agreeable  poem,  •bould  hare  been  tranaUted  Into  idiomailo  Kmdlah. 
I  am  almoat  Mhamed,  Wter  tUa  oeaenn  of  an  author,  whoSrin 
I"  T^  * .•T^."  """''  ••  I  *>  Cowper,  to  refer  to  my  own 
toaneUUon  of  Uie  Fifth  Book  of  the  Oipn^  I  deein  bawly  to  Vay 
that  I  bar*  endearoured  to  glre  the  renea  of  the  oM  Onek  poet  at 
toart  a  eimpler  preaentaf lonln  EnglUi,  and  one  mon  eonfoiwtble 
to  the  genius  of  our  language. 


PmsSM 

Tit  mod-frapf,  Nood-ni  tmMr,  *& 

Ampdcp^.  '"opk^po'     I  hare  here  Uterally  tranalated  tho 

boUnioal  nama  of  the  Virginia  oreoper-en  appellatioa  too  onabrouf 

Paoi  312 

A  BBioana  day 

Thi*  poem  waa  written  ihortly  after  the  author"!  return  fcom  a  Tkrt 
to  Spahi,  and  more  than  a  twelTemonth  before  the  OTerthrow  of  the 
tyraimloa:  gOTemment  of  Queen  babella  and  the  ezpuUon  of  the 
Bourbon..  It  ia  not  '  from  the  Bpaniah '  In  the  ordinary  tenae  of 
the  phrase,  but  is  an  attempt  to  put  into  a  poetlo  form  eentlmenU 
and  hopee  which  the  author  frequently  heard,  durliig  hta  ylait  to 
Spain,  from  the  lipa  of  the  natirea.  We  are  yet  to  eee  whether  theae 
ezpeoUtiona  of  an  enlightened  goremment  and  national  Uberty  are 
toTieoome  a  reaUty  under  the  oaw  order  of  thlncb  >«»/•«> 
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AMou  Chlet  The,  90. 
After  >  TsmpMt,  K. 
AfM,  The,  1. 

AI<>»yd»ofMoUii»,Th.    1.13 
AjBong  Uw  Treefc  814. 
AmUjuity    of    nwdom.    The, 

ApanniiiM,  To  Uw,  148. 
Awtio  Lover,  The.  123. 
Aatamo  Woodi,  87. 

Bi  iUe-fiild,  The,  170. 
'Bleieed  are  they  that  moam', 

Boethiiu,  Fram,  321. 
Brighter  D»y,  A,  312. 
Burial  ci  Lore,  The,  204. 
Bnrial.Place,  The,  23. 

CMtlee  In  the  Air ,  30& 

Oa'  .nkUiralta,I67. 

Or       laUl  Hymn,  The,  847. 

CL  wo.  From  the  Oerman  of, 

^iW'i  Fnnetal,  The,  168. 
Cmriatmaa  In  I87S,  338. 
06ad  on  the  Way,  The,  238. 
aoud.  To  a,  80. 
Cota,  the  Painter,  departlns  for 

Europe,  To,  118. 
Conjunotion    of    Jupitur    and 

Venue,  100. 
Conqueror'!  Orare,  The,  207. 
Conetellatloni,  The,  253. 
Coniumption,  43. 
Count  of  Greien,  The,  14a 
(^wded  Street,  The,  194. 

DanueIofPerB,Tho,88. 
Dtnien  of  Manhood,  The,  842. 


Dute,  306. 
Day  Diean,  A.  243. 
Death  of  Aliatar,  The,  1.^4. 
Death  of  Linoota.  The,  808. 
Death  of  SohiUer,  The,  172. 
Death  of  Slavery,  The,  310. 
Death  of  the  Floweij.  The.  8a 
Dtalnterred  Warrior,  The,  )». 
Dream,  A,  18S. 

Earth,  149. 

'Earth'a    Children    oleare    to 

Earth',  188. 
Evening  Beverie,  An,  182. 
Erening  Wind,  The,  112. 

Fatima  and  Radoan,  120. 
FeUow-Worehlppere,  Our,  841. 
rifth  Book  of  Honwr'a  Oiyutu, 

The,  270. 
IHrmament,  The,  78. 
Flood  of  Year^  The,  337. 
Foreet  Hymn,  A,  67. 
Fountain.  The.  173. 
Fringed  Oentian.  To  the,  110. 
Future  Life,  The,  171. 

German.  Tranalatlone  from  the. 

140,  144-6,  287. 
Oladneae  of  Nature,  The,  94. 
Goethe.  Stansaa  from.  297. 
Greek  Boy,  The,  109. 
Greek  Partiun,  The,  96. 
Green  Mountain  Bon,  The.  167. 
Green  Rirer,  17. 

'  ^.  '^*''  J"'  •"  1>ln««  onder 

Hi»feet^302. 
'  Hk  tender  meraiea  are  over  all 

Hiaworka',  344. 
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BadMn,  A  Soens  on  the  Banka 

<rf  the,  104. 
Honter  o£  th»  PnJriM.  The,  184. 
Uonter't  Ssnnsde,  The.  107. 
Huntw-i  Virion,  The,  IM. 
HoiTloane,  The,  10«. 
Hymn  of  the  City,  117. 
Hymn  of  the  See,  A,  190. 
Hymn  of  the  Weldeneee.  61. 
Hymn  to  Deeth.  28. 
Hymn  to  the  North  Star,  83. 
Hymne,  344. 

'  I  broke  the  apeU  that  held  me 

long',  71. 
'loannotfoiget',  76. 
IglMiae,  From  the  Spaniah  of. 

In   Memoiy  of  John   Lothrop 

Motley,  343.  i       "^ 

In^Memojy  of  William  Leggett, 

Indiai  at  the  JJinial.pIace  of  hia 

Fathen,  An,  47. 
Indian  Girr«  Lament,  The,  S3. 
Indian  Story,  An,  43. 
'  bnooent  child  and  «now-white 

flower',  US 
In«riptiOT  f       ae  Entrance  to 

a  Wood,  li. 

^"220 "°''  *"  *'*  *'°™*^'  M 
Italy,'241, 

Journey  of  Life,  A,  12s. 
June,  72. 

Knight'e  Epitaph,  The,  162. 

La  Fontaine,  From,  131. 

Lady  of  Caetle  Windeok,  The. 

148. 
Land  of  Dreams,  The,  202. 
Lapee  of  Time,  The,  64. 
^gjd   of    Ibe  Delairaree,  A, 

I*^".  William,  Id  Hemoiy  of. 
Life,  iea. 


Ufc  of  the  Bbaed,  The,  128. 
Life  that  Ii,  The,  227. 
Lifetime,  A,  328. 
Linea  on  Beririting  the  Country, 

IJ'tb  P«ople  of  the  Snow,  The, 

286. 
Llvim  Loit,  The,  168. 
Look  from  thy  tphere  of  end- 
leetdaT',348. 
Lost  Bird,  The,  223. 
Love  and  FoUy,  131. 
^m"  *""  *^  "'  CUrtbj, 
Love  of  God,  The,  137. 

Maiden'a  Sorrow,  The,  188 
Uaroh,  42. 
Mary  Magdalen,  127. 
Maesaore  at  Scio,  The,  33. 
Hay  Evening,  318. 
'  May-aun  sheds  an  amber  li«h». 
The ',206.  ^    * 

Meditation    on    Rhode    Island 

Coal,  A,  84. 
Midsummer,  96. 
'Mighty  One,  before  whose  face.' 

346. 
Monument  Mountain,  61. 
Mosquito,  To  a,  77. 
Mother's  Hymn,  The,  266. 
MoUey,  J.  X.,  In  Memory  of, 

MBUer,  N.,  From  the  Oerman  of, 

146. 
Murdered  Traveller,  The,  61. 
Mutation,  68. 
My  Autumn  Walk,  303. 

New  and  the  Old,  The,  237. 

New  Moon,  The,  87. 

Ntaht  Journey  of  a  Biver,  The, 

'No  man  knoweth  his  aepulohre'. 
26.  • 

Noon,  192. 

Northern  Legend.  A,  144, 
Not  Yet.  260^^ 
November,  69, 


•Ojnotherof.  mighty  r^e '. 

Ootolir.Sa 
Ootober,  18M,  Sl». 
Od»  for  *n  AgrionltunJ  Cdabn- 
tion,  35, 

'  0^  fainrt  of  the  ninj  maid.  •, 
nu  i*"'.'  CooMel,  The,  179. 

«M«r  of  Nature,  The,  321. 
Our  Orantty'a  Call,  2«1. 
O"  I'elloir-worahippeii,  3«. 

Painted  Cap,  The,  184, 

Paradiie  of  Tean,  The,  145. 

Paat,  The,  110. 

Path,  The,  287. 

^fV  of  the  Apple-tree.  The, 

Poet,  The,  294. 

^o^ugueae  of  Semedo,  From  the, 

5;<rfriei,  The,  118. 
netentimeat.  A,  168. 
P»0Tenval,  From  the,  1S7. 

Brin  Dream,  A,  214. 
g»tum  of  the  Birda,  The,  SOO 
Ketum  of  Youth,  The,  189. 
Bi^a,  From   the  Spanidi   of. 

WTerArTe,Tothe,115. 

lunilet,  The,  39. 

Riipah,  3«. 

Bohert  of  Lincoln,  216 

Bomero,  82. 

Boltu  of  Italio^  The,  246. 

SeDa,  266. 

^•<Jo.  From  the  Portugueae 
ot  139.  ^ 

Bamtde,  The,  142. 

Serenty-aix,  166. 

flok.b«!,A,22e. 

|J«rta,  TV,  182. 

Dimonldea,  Venion  of  a  Ftac- 
ment  01^126.  ^ 
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Snow-Shower,  Tie,  212 
Ml'"  *•*  ^'"''  E".  A. 

^"hLS^Sf  """• '""'  ^  *" 

"'^lii:?39.*'"    '•-'^    «" 
Song  of  Harion'a  Men,  122 
Son|   of   Pitoaim'i  Wand,  A, 

Song  of  the  Greek  Amazon,  69. 
Hong  of  the  Sower,  The,  231 
Bong  ('Soon  aa  the  glaied  and 
gleaming  uiot')  16. 

*z,^»-r2r^'""'"^"' 

Songa  of  the  Stara,  66. 
^^'  SJ™^*""  fr""  the. 

2%"'^'^''**'^»' 

Spring  in  Town,  92. 

Stanzaa  from  Gkwthe,  297. 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  The,  347 

Staange  Lady,  The,  161. 

Stream  of  Lffe,  The,  199. 
I  Summer  Ramble,  A,  102. 
I  Summer  Wind,  46. 

^nwnatopaia,  11. 

Tlurd  of  NoTember,  1861,  He, 

'  Thou,  whoae  onmeaaared  temple 
■tanda,'346.  '""^v^ 

^I'idea,  The,  240. 
Tree-Burial,  322. 

'^'^ilT*"'^    °'     ^'«*"'*»' 
Twenty-aeVonth  of  March.  The, 

Two  Oravea,  The,  97. 
Two  TraTelto*,  The,  333. 

DUjjoa,  atom  the  Qerman  of 
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Unknown  Wkjr,  The,  190. 
'Upon  the  mountain'!  diitant 
hM4',  113. 

VUlcsH,  From  tha  Bpuiiih  of, 
Voio*  of  Autumn,  The,  S06. 

Welting  by  the  Oete,  248. 
WelkeiSunaet,A,»l. 
Waning  Moon,  The,  197. 
WaleiAwl,  To  •,  IS. 
Weet  Wind,  The,  23. 
'When,  doomed  to  deetb,  the 
ApoetleliQr'.SM. 


'  When  the  Arnument  qnlren 

with  deyllght'i  young  M«m ', 

114. 
'  When  this  long  of  pniie  ihall 

oeeee',  340. 
White-looted  Deer,  The,  198. 
WtUiun  Tell,  107. 
Wind  end  Stream,  The,  222. 
Winde,  The,  177. 
Winter  Pieoe,  A,  19. 
Woodmen  end  Sendel-tree,  The, 

8S3. 

YeUow  Violet,  The,  IS, 
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A  teook  otme  ttealing  from  the  grottnd 

A  buraing  sky  ji  o'er  ne    . 

A  (Uy  draim  by  the  dark  blue  deep    . 

A  mldDight  bUok  with  eloude  ii  in  the  iky  . 

A  mighty  Htnd,  from  u  exhsuitleei  urn 

A  mighty  realm  ii  the  Land  of  Dreams 

A  power  ii  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air  . 

Ain  tliat  wander  and  murmur  round   . 

Alexia  oalli  me  omel  .... 

All  tUngf  that  are  on  earth  ihall  wholly  paa^  away 

Already,  clow  by  our  tommer  dwelling        . 

Among  our  hUb  and  ralleyi,  I  hare  known  . 

An  Indian  girl  waa  dttlnir  where  . 

Aa  ehadowt  oast  by  cloud  and  sun 

At  mom  the  Count  of  Qreien  before  hii  oaitie  atandi 

Aurora,  rising  from  lier  conch  beside    . 

Aye  I  gloriously  thou  standeat  then     . 

Aye,  this  is  fivedom  I— these  pure  skies 

Aye,  thou  art  for  the  grave  i  thy  glances  shine 

Aye,  thou  art  welcome,  hearen's  delicious  breath 

Beautiful  cloud  I  with  folds  so  soft  and  fair 
Beneath  the  forest's  sUrt  I  rest  . 
Beneath  the  waning  moon  I  walk  at  night     . 
Beside  a  masslTe  gateway  buUt  up  in  years  gone 
Beside  a  sandal-tm  a  woodman  stood  . 
Beside  the  River  of  Tears,  with  branches  tow 
Blessed,  yet  sinful  one,  and  broken-hearted  . 
But  there  is  yet  a  region  of  the  clouds  . 

Chained  in  the  market-place  he  stood   . 
^•ins  may  subdue  the  feeble  spirit,  bnt  thee 
Oome,  let  us  plant  the  apple-tiee . 
Come,  take  our  boy,  and  we  will  go 
Cool  ihades  and  dews  are  round  my  way 

Deal  thou  idly  ask  to  hear  .... 


Earth's  children  cleave  to  Earth— her  frsfl  . 
me,  in  the  northern  gale  .... 
EiswUle,  on  England's  pleasant  shores,  our  aires 
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ItoB  thy  lite,  Sorrento,  gwm  thyihore     ...  168 

F.tli«r  toThykindloTOwiom".        '.'.'.'  uS. 

Foiiat«iii,  th»t  •pringsrt  on  thii  gnaty  ilope       .        '.  '.    m 

Gather  him  to  hit  grave  again  an 

Gone  are  the  glorioui  areeki  of  oU     .'         ."        ]        '  '     .^ 

Gone  ie  ths  long,  long  winter  night                       .  ;    }^ 

Hamees  the  impatient  Teara 

Hear,  Father,  hear  thy  idnt  alBiotwi  fl'ook    '.        '.        '  gi 

Hear  now  a  legend  of  the  dayi  of  old   ...  '     oSi 

M 

188 
167 
171 

71 
S» 
76 


S13 
51 


Hear  what  the  denlate  Riipah  aaid 

R^  «  i,""?*  '""■  '^,.«*i  and  gnarlM  pinea      '. 

How  ihall  I  know  thee  irf  the  ephere  which  keepe  . 

broke  the  epell  that  held  me  long 

buckle  to  my  slender  aide .        .  '        ' 

oannot  forget  with  what  fervid  dOTOtion    .'        '.  ,„ 

gaud  upon  the  gloriona  aky      .  '      n 

had  a_dTeam—a«tran«i.w&d  dream.  '     i.J 


etrange,  wiM  dream  . 

near,  from  many  a  little  throat . 


know  whaie'tha'tteiid  bim  aMdea '52 

iat  bedde  the  glowing  grate,  freeh  heaped  .        "        '        '  SJ 

■aw  an  aged  man  upon  bii  bier  .                                    '         '  m 

•it  in  the  early  twiUgbt     . ,S 

rtand  upon  my  native  hilla  again               '        °        '        '  To 

think  ofthee  when  the  strong  raye  of  noon!                          .'  jo! 

I  wonM  not  alwaya  reaaon.    The  atraight  path     ...  100 

K  alnmber,  aweet  Liaena     .         .     ^     *^  iS 

Innocent  child  and  anow-wUie  flown  !         .'                 '         '  i^ 

la  thia  a  time  to  be  cloudy  »ad  aad     .                          '  ij 

It  la  a  fearful  night ;  afeeHeglare      .        .        '.        '        '  iS 

Itfaaaultiyday;  th-amihaadiunk  .         .         .         '  S 

It  ia  the  spot  I  came  to  aeek  J! 

It  was  a  hundred  veara  ago.        ...""'  iqb 

rve  watohed  too  late ;  the  mom  ia  near       .        !        !        !  197 

J*ment,  who  will,  in  truitleaa  teara  (u 

I*ydowntheaie;  aingbythoapade.        .'.'.'  m 

Iiet  me  move  alowly  thnngh  the  Btreet .        ,                          '  lu 

Lou;  haat  thou  watohed  my  bed.                                 '        '  «a 

I«^  from  Thv  apheie  of  endleea  day  .        .        .        '        '.  ua 

Lord  of  the  wiada  I  I  feel  thee  nigh             .  MS 
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1^  who  oriUineit  for  mankind 
Lore  •  wonhippon  tlone  on  know 

Matajn  I  the  phfldron  of  who«  love 

p;t^^'t.SLTpfi^„:,»'"'"'p™3'. 
N^JS^Se'Surdr!-^"-™^  ; 

O  mother  of.  mighty  raco. 

O  North,  with  aU  thy  vale,  of  gr^en 

8fc&«.ro;ihfa^  • 

g^^ongi&tt^rr^lf^  -"---^  ^"" 
Oh,  deem  not  they  are  bleat  alone         ." 
Oh  father,  let  ns  henoe-for  hark ' 

»(f;^tS«n'^LT^o-'^^ 
Oh,  , low  to  .mite  and  .wift  to  .pare     ! 
or  JLT,  "i"™  i°  overhang  thVipriiia 
On.woodland.  ruddy  with  wtumn        ^ 
toce  thB  8oft  turf,  this  rivulet',  wnd. 
0»  c<  your  old  world  .torie.,  K  jihn 
Our  band  w  few,  but  true  and  tried 
Our  free  flag  i.  dancing      .         .         ; 
Be^ion  of  life  and  light 
Rem  in  thy  morting  charge-. 

iS^fcb™tL'7i''*'"/^*''''"'°»»t<ia,^        ■ 

gn^r^r^^e'tsfi^,--r.«'o» 

Stay,  nvulet,  nor  haste  to  leave 
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Bt*7  J«t,  1117  friendi,  a  moment  itaT  . 
Btnnger,  U  thou  hast  launed  a  trath  which  needa 

The  air  ia  dark  with  cloud  on  cloud     . 

n»  breath  of  apring-time  at  thia  twilight  hour 

The  country  cTer  haa  a  laiging  SpringT 

The  day  had  been  a  day  oTwtnd  and  atoim  . 

The  earth  may  ring,  from  ehoie  to  ihom 

The  earth  waa  iown  » .  h  early  flowen  . 

The  fresh  aaTannaa  ol  the  Sangamon    . 

^e  giDTca  were  Ood'a  first  temples.    En  man  learned 

The  maples  redden  in  the  sun 

Tnu  Hay«in  sheds  an  amber  light     . 

TJM  melancholy  d«ys  are  come,  the  saddeat  of  the 

n»  moon  is  at  her  full,  and,  riding  high 

The  night  winds  howled— the  billows  £shed 

The  path  we  planned  beneath  October's  sky . 

The  quiet  August  noon  haa  come  . 

The  sad  and  solemn  Night  .... 

^e  sea  ia  mtohty,  but  a  mightier  sways      . 

The  stonny  March  is  come  at  last 

^e  summer  day  is  closed — the  sun  is  set     .' 

^e  summer  mom  is  bright  and  froah,  the  birds  a 
^e  time  haa  been  that  these  wild  solitudes  . 
There  cornea,  from  yonder  height 
There  sits  a  lorely  maiden  .... 
These  are  the  gardens  of  the  Desert,  these    . 
These  prairiea  glow  with  flowers   . 
^ese  strifes,  theae  tumults  of  the  noisy  world 
They  talk  of  short-lived  pleasure — be  it  so   . 
Thme  eyes  shall  see  the  light  of  distant  skies . 
Think  not  that  thou  and  I  .... 
TUb  is  the  church  which  Pisa,  great  and  free '. 
Thia  little  rill,  that  from  the  springs     . 
Thou  blossom  bri^t  with  antumn  dew 
Thou  unrelenting  Paat        .... 
^on,  who  so  long  hast  pressed  the  couch  of  pain 
Thou  who  wouldst  read,  with  an  undarkened  eye 
Thou  who  wouldst  see  the  lovely  and  the  wild 
Thou,  who  wouldst  wear  the  name 
Thou,  whose  unmeasured  temple  stands 
Through  cabn  and  storm  the  years  have  led  . 
Thy  bower  is  finished,  fsiiest      . 
'Tie  a  bleak  wild  hill,  but  green  and  bruht    . 
Tie  noon.    At  noon  the  Hebrow  bowed  the  knee 
•Tie  not  with  gUded  ssbrea  .... 
•Tis  said,  when  Schiller's  death  drew  nigh     . 
■Tia  sweet,  in  the  green  Spring     ,        .        , 
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